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DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED BUT NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE PRINTED RECORD 


St. Lawrence Waterway Project—Report of Joint Board of Engineers—With 
Appendices. 


St. Lawrence Waterway Project—Plates to Accompany Appendices C, D and E. 
Census of Industry, 1925—Central Electric Stations in Canada. 

Grain Elevator Committee, Report of. 

Summary of Cost of Moving Grain, Head of Lakes to Seaboard. 


Pamphlet intituled ‘“ Kingston the.Terminal for Deep Water Navigation 
through the new Welland Canal.” 


Report of Hearing of a Delegation Waiting upon Dominion Government re 
Kingston as a Terminal Transhipment Port after Completion of the new 
Welland Canal. 


Upper St. Lawrence, The, by Francis King—(Offprint from Queen’s Quar- 
terly). 


Water Power Bonds, 1924 Edition. 


Pamphlet intituled “The Proposed St. Lawrence Development,’ by J. L. 
Payne. 


Development of the St. Lawrence—A reply by Mr. T. R. Kirkwood to the 
series of articles appearing in the Montreal Gazette under the above title, 
Dio eta ayne: 


Comments on pamphlet intituled “ The Proposed St. Lawrence Development.” 
Memorandum on Canal Traffic. 


Graph showing tonnage of through freight in the St. Lawrence canal system, 
by Mr. Alex. Ferguson. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada, April 20, 
1928. 


OrpERED, That a special committee of the Senate be appointed to inquire 
into and report from time to time on the matter of the development and 
improvement of the St. Lawrence river for the purposes of navigation and pro- 
duction of electric current and power and matters incidental to such objects; 
and that the committee be empowered to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses under oath if deemed necessary, and to employ stenographers 
and other clerical help subject to approval of the Senate in regard to expendi- 
tures; and that the committee be composed of the Honourable Messieurs Beau- 
bien, Béique, Black, Buchanan, Casgrain, Copp, Farrell, Gillis, Graham, Hardy, 
L’Espérance, Lynch-Staunton, McLennan, McDougald, McMeans, Molloy, 
Murphy, Pope, Reid, Robertson, Ross (Moose Jaw), Sharpe, Smith, Tanner 
and Willoughby. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Iixtract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee, April 26, 1928. 


On motion of the Honourable Mr. Reid, the Honourable Mr. Tanner was 
elected Chairman. 


— 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Extracr from Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of Canada. 


Tuurspay, 7th June, 1928. 


The Honourable Mr. Tanner, from the Special Committee appointed to 
inquire into and report, from time to time, on the matter of the Development 
and improvement of the St. Lawrence River, presented their third Report. 


The same was then read by the Clerk, as follows:— 


WeEpNESDAY, June 6, 1928. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into and report, from time to 
time, on the matter of the Development and Improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River, beg leave to make their third Report, as follows:— 


It was considered advisable by the Committee to confine its investigations 
to obtaining information bearing on this project from every angle, in order to 
enable those interested in this important matter to arrive at a sound opinion, 
based on facts presented to the Committee by experts. 

The evidence of the witnesses examined, with the memoranda they sub- 
mitted, your Committee believes brings together a fund of information which 
should be of the greatest value. This also may be said of the evidence before 
your Committee in regard to International engagements respecting the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence. 

Your Committee submit herewith the evidence, documents, and other 
matters produced at hearings, and recommend that, as time did not permit the 
Committee to hear all the witnesses whose evidence would be of public service, 
and, as new aspects of the problem studied may in the interval develop, that ' 
the Senate, at the beginning of the next Session of Parliament, should consider 
the advisability of again appointing a Special Committee to continue this 
inquiry. 

Your Committee recommend that they be authorized to have prepared, 
printed and distributed with the evidence a digest of the Committee’s proceed- 
ings; and that 900 copies in blue book form and 100 copies in cloth of the 
proceedings and digest be printed for distribution as the Committee may direct. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


CHAS. E. TANNER, 
Chairman. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The said Report was adopted. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF INTERNATIONAL 
NEGOTIATION* 


Joint consideration of questions affecting St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
navigation and the uses of the water for power purposes, may be said to date 
from the suggestion by the United States, in 1902, that an International Water- 
ways Commission should be set up to study such matters. This and subsequent 
developments will be found set out in the attached chronological statement as 
reduced from official documents. In such a summary it is of course only pos- 
sible to present a mere outline of events:— 


1902—June 13. The River and Harbour Act passed by the United States Con- 
gress requested the President of the United States to invite the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to join in the formation of an international com- 
mission, to be composed of three members from the United States and 
three who shall represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
“Whose duty it shall be to investigate and report upon the con- 
ditions and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary lines between 
the United States and Canada, including all of the waters of the lakes 
and rivers whose natural outlet is by the river St. Lawrence to the 
Atlantic ocean, also upon the maintenance and regulation of suitable 
levels, and also upon the effect upon the shores of these waters and 
the structures thereon, and upon the interests of navigation by reason 
of the diversion of these waters from or change in their natural flow; 
and, further, to report upon the necessary measures to regulate such 
diversion, and to make such recommendations for improvements and 
regulations as shall best subserve the interests of navigation in said 
waters.” i 


1903—April 27. Canadian Government by Order in Council recommended the 
home government to accept above invitation. 


1903—October 16. Appointment of United States members of commission: 
Colonel O. H. Ernst (chairman), Washington; George Clinton, Buffalo, 
and Prof. Geo. W. Wisner, Detroit, Mich. 


1905—January 7. Canadian members appointed by Order in Council: James 
P. Maybee, Toronto, chairman; W. F. King, Ottawa; Louis Coste, Ottawa. 
On Mr. Maybee’s subsequent appointment to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, George C. Gibbons (afterwards Sir George Gibbons), of 
London, Ont., became chairman of the Canadian section. The head- 
quarters were Toronto and Buffalo, respectively. 


1905—June 14. Meeting of the entire commission held at Toronto, at which 
the following questions were brought to the attention of the commission: 

A. The uses of the waters at Sault Ste. Marie for power purposes, and 
the regulations necessary to insure an equitable division of the 
waters between the two countries and the protection of the navigation 
interests. 

B. The uses of the waters of the Niagara river for power purposes, and 
the regulations necessary to insure an equitable division of the 
waters between the two countries and the protection of Niagara 
Falls as a scenic spectacle. 


* This historical sketch of international negotiations is by Mr. George W. Yates, assistant 
deputy Minister, Department of Railways and Canals, and secretary of the National Advisory 
Committee on St. Lawrence matters, who, at the request of the Committee, also prepared the 
digest of the Committee’s proceedings which follows. 
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C. The alleged differences in the marine regulations of the two countries 
with respect to signal lights, and the advisability of adopting uniform 
signals for both countries. 

D. The advisability of building controlling works at the outlet of lake 
Erie, including the effect upon the levels of the lakes and upon their 
shores, and upon the river St. Lawrence. 


- E. The diversion southward by the Minnesota Canal and Power Com- 


pany, of Duluth, of certain waters in the State of Minnesota that 
now flow north into the Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods. 


F. The effect of the Chicago Drainage canal upon the levels of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and upon the river St. Lawrence. 


G. Delimiting the international boundary on the international waterways 
and delineating the same on modern charts. 

H. The suppression or abatement of illegal fishing on the Great Lakes. 

I. The location and construction of common channels. 

J. Regulations to govern navigation in narrow channels. 

K. Protection of shores from damage due to deepening of channels and 
increased speed. 


L. The transmission of electric energy generated in Canada, to the United 
States, and vice versa. 


The proceedings of the International Waterways Commission in regard to 


such of the foregoing matters as were finally dealt with by the Commission will 
be found set out in Sessional Paper No. 19a of 1913. 


1909—June 11. Treaty signed between the United Kingdom and the United 


States of America regarding the boundary waters and questions arising 
along the boundary waters between Canada and the United States, and 
setting up the International Joint Commission to succeed the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission. The new body was vested with greater 
powers than the old. (See evidence of Dr. O. D. Skelton before Senate 
Committee.) 


1913—July 10. Senate of the United States unanimously adopted resolution 


offered by Senator Townsend of Michigan, 


“ Requesting the President to enter into negotiations with Great 
Britain with the view to securing an international agreement for the 
concurrent or co-operative improvement of navigation in the boundary 
waters of the United States and Canada, for the advancement of the 
commerce of the two countries.” 


1914—February 24. United States note suggested that a new international 


agreement would not be necessary for the reason that the Treaty of 
January 11, 1909, concerning the boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada enabled the two Governments to make the neces- 
sary investigation of the subject by means of the International Joint - 
Commission, upon which body article VIII of the aforementioned Treaty 
conferred definite jurisdiction in relation to such inquiries. 

In conformity to this authority the United States requested that there 
be referred to the International Joint Commission for examination and 
report the following questions:— 

‘In order to secure the most advantageous use of the waters of 
the Great Lakes, connecting waterways and rivers forming the boundary 
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between the United States and Canada from the tide-water on the 
Atlantic coast to the head of the Great Lakes for deep-water naviga- 
tion and transportation purposes, for fishing purposes and for power 
purposes, and also to secure the most advantageous use of the shores 
and harbours on said lakes, connecting waterways and rivers, in con- 
nection with such deep waterway navigation and transportation pur- 
poses, is it practicable, feasible and desirable for the Government of 
the United States and the Government of the Dominion of Canada to 
adopt any plan for the co-operative and concurrent improvement of 
these navigable and boundary waters, either by concurrent or recip- 
rocal legislation or by special agreement between them to the extent of 
constructing and developing a deep waterway for ocean-going vessels 
of ordinary draft throughout said lakes, connecting waters, and rivers?” 

No answer to the foregoing despatch is of record, further discussion 

of the question evidently being postponed until after the war. 


1920—January 21. The Governments of the United States and Canada referred 
to the International Joint Commission for investigation and report, under 
terms of treaty of January 11, 1909, the question as to what further 
improvement of the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
was necessary to make the same navigable for deep-draft vessels of 
either the lake or ocean-going type, what draft was recommended and 
estimated cost; whether by locks and dams or by side canals, or a com- 
bination of the two; what combination of navigation and power was 
calculated toc obtain the greatest beneficial use of the waters of the river; 
on what basis should the capital cost be apportioned between each 
country, as well as the costs of operation and maintenance. Questions 
as to regulation and control were included, also as to effect on the 
development of the resources, commerce and industry of each country 
and likely resultant traffic. 
For the United States, Colonel William P. Wooten was designated 
to co-operate in the engineering study, while for Canada the late W. A. 
Bowden, chief engineer of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
acted in a similar capacity. 


1921—June 24. Messrs Wooten and Bowden reported to the International 
Joint Commission :— . 

“That the physical conditions (on the St. Lawrence) were favour- 
able for improvements for navigation which would be permanent, and 
would have very low upkeep costs; 

That improvement of the entire reach from Montreal to lake 
Ontario for navigation alone would be feasible, but the loss of the 
power that could be generated as a by-product in some reaches would 
not be warranted; 

That the development of nearly all the potential power in the 
river, amounting to approximately 4,100,000 horse-power, could be 
made as co-ordinate parts of the schemes for the improvement of 
navigation; 

That the simultaneous development of such a vast quantity of 
power would not be a sound economic procedure as a market to take 
this output is not now in existence and cannot be expected to spring 
into being at once; 

That the sound method of procedure would be to improve for 
navigation along those reaches where side canals and locks couid most 
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economically be used, and where the development of the power at some 
future time would not be interfered with by the proposed improve- 
ments; and in that part of the river where the construction of locks 
and dams offered the most feasible means of improving navigation to 
provide for the development of the incidental power obtainable as a 
result of the heads created by the dams; 

That the improvements undertaken afford a navigation channel 
25 feet in depth, with lock sills 80 feet in depth, so built as to permit 
the eventual enlargement of the channel to that depth; 

That the improvement to be secured by the combined development 
for navigation and for power of the rapids section on the international 
boundary, side canals around the other rapid sections, and the neces- 
sary channel excavation elsewhere.” 

The estimated cost of the entire work to provide a 25-foot channel 
and to develop 1,464,000 horse-power was $252,728,200. The report con- 
sidered, but did not recommend, plans for power development in the 
purely national section of the river. In the international section the 
navigation works were planned for the Canadian side of the river, in the 
scheme proposed. A more extensive reference to the Bowden-Wooten 
report will be found on pages 9 and 10 of the complete report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers on the St. Lawrence waterway project of July 13, 
1927. The Bowden-Wooten report was not published in Canada, but was 
printed in full by the United States as Senate document No. 179 of the 
second session of the 67th Congress. 


' 1921—December 19. Having considered carefully the engineering recommenda- 
tions, and having held public meetings throughout Canada and the United 
States, for the consideration of related transportation and economic 
questions, the International Joint Commission recommended that the 
Governments of the United States and Canada enter into an arrange- 
ment by way of treaty for a scheme of improvement of the St. Lawrence 
river between Montreal and lake Ontario, and that the new Welland 
Ship canal be embodied in the scheme and treated as a part thereof. It 
recommended that the proposed works be based on the engineering 
report, 

“but that before any final decision is reached the report of the Board, 
together with such comments, criticisms and alternative plans as have 
been filed with the commission be referred back to the Board enlarged 
by other leading members of the engineering profession, to ithe end 
that the whole question be given that further and complete study that 
its magnitude and importance demand.” 


The Commission also suggested that there be an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the extent and character of the damage through flowage in- 
volved in the plan of development finally adopted. Readjustment of the 
boundary where necessary to bring each of the power houses on its own 
side of the boundary was recommended, also an International Board to 
construct, maintain and operate such navigation works as were not other- 
wise capable of efficient and economic handling; that power works be 
built, installed and operated at the expense of the country in which they 
are located; that the cost of navigation works for the combined use of 
navigation and power, over and above the cost of works necessary to navi- 
gation alone, should be apportioned equally between the two countries, but 
that the cost of purely navigation works be apportioned on the basis of 
the benefits each country would receive from the use of the new water- 
way. 


—_—e 
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1922—January 6 ‘Transmission of the aforementioned report to the respective 
Governments. The recommendations of the International Joint Com- 
mission will be found on page 11 of the complete report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers. A full report was printed by the United States 
Government as Senate document No. 114 of the 2nd session of the 67th 
Congress. 


1922—May 17. Note from U.S. Secretary of State to effect that the United 
States Government would be glad to take up with the Canadian Govern- 
ment the negotiation of a treaty on the basis of the report of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, or such modifications of it as might be agreed 
upon, and requested to be informed as to whether the appropriate British 
and Canadian authorities were disposed to undertake negotiations. 


1924—January 30. Reply of Canadian Government to U.S. note of May 17, 
1922. Reply called attention to the fact that the International Joint 
Commission recommended that before any work was carried out, the 
Joint Engineering Board should be enlarged, and should further consider 
the technical aspects of the problem in detail, and decide upon the plan 
that should be adopted. Canada was accordingly prepared to appoint 
additional engineers to enlarge the Joint Engineering Board with a view 
to the Board undertaking the preparation of a final report covering the 
engineering features of the whole project, including its cost. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada intended, further, to form a committee which would, 
in consultation with the Canadian members of the Joint Engineering 
Board, inquire fully from a national standpoint into the wide questions 
involved, and they hoped shortly to be in a position to take further action 
on the proposals made by the United States Government. 


1924—-February 27. United States Secretary of State, in reply to the above 
despatch advised that the United States Government, similarly, would 
immediately constitute a national committee which in consultation with 
the American members of the Joint Engineering Board would make ade- 
quate inquiry from a national standpoint into the questions involved to 
the end that the project for the improvement of the St. Lawrence river 
for navigation and the development of its water power might be carried 
forward as speedily as possible. The U.S. Government assented to the 
suggestion that the Joint Engineering Board should be enlarged, and 
proposed that it should consist of three members representing each 
country. 


1924—-March 14. The St. Lawrence Commission, appointed by the President 
of the United States, comprised :— 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Chairman; 

Wm. C. Breed, attorney-at-law, New York City, former President, 
New York Merchants Association; 

James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., Vice-President, American 
Ship Building Company, Bay City; 

James P. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., formerly Governor of Indiana; 

James R. Howard, Chicago, IIl., formerly President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; 

James D. Noonan, American Federation of Labour; 

Stephen B. Davis, Washington, D.C., Counsel; 

Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn., Executive Secretary. 
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1924April 2. United States Government designated as members of the US. 
section of the enlarged Joint Board of Engineers:— 
Major-General Edgar Jadwin, chief of U.S. engineers; 
Col. William Kelly, Corps of Engineers; 
Lt.-Col. Geo. B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers. 


1924—_May 7. The Canadian section of the proposed enlarged Joint Engineer- 
ing Board was appointed by Order in Council as follows:— 

Dunean W. McLachlan, B.Sc., of the Department of Railways and 

Canals, Ottawa; 

Olivier O. Lefebvre, Chief Engineer, Quebec Streams Commission, 

of Montreal, and 

Brigadier-General Charles Hamilton Mitchell, C.B., C.M.G., B.ASc., 

C.E., of Toronto. 

Mr. McLachlan, who was principal assistant to the late W. A. 
Bowden in his studies of the St. Lawrence project, was named chairman 
of the Canadian section, and Major-General Jadwin chairman of the 
American section. 


1924—-May 7. Appointment of National Advisory Committee for Canada by 
Order in Council:— 

“The committee of the Privy Council have had before them a 
report, dated May 7, 1924, from the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, submitting that the question of improving the navigation on 
the St. Lawrence waterway so as to provide access to the Great Lakes 
for maritime commerce, is one of considerable difficulty and compli- 
cation, and its right decision may be of the highest possible import- 
ance to Canada. The project necessarily involves collaboration with 
the United States of America and the expenditure of very large sums 
of money. The minutest examination of the problem in all its aspects, 
economic, technical and international, is not only justified but essen- 
tial. The International Joint Commission has held hearings on the 
subject in both Canada and the United States, and has submitted a 
most elaborate and valuable report; the engineering problems involved 
have already been the subject of inquiry and report by an interna- 
tional board of engineers, and are to be further investigated by an- 
other such board; other technical connected questions are in course 
of being studied by an interdepartmental committee. 

“The minister is of the opinion that it would be in the public 
interest to constitute a National Advisory Committee to consider gen- 
erally whether or not the project would, if completed, be beneficial to 
Canada, whether the benefits which might accrue and the pecuniary 
returns, direct or indirect, which may be anticipated from it are such 
as to counterbalance its disadvantages, if any, whether Your Excel- 
lency should indicate a readiness to enter into discussions with the 
United States of America looking towards the negotiation of a treaty 
for the carrying out of the necessary works, and what should be the 
character of the stipulations which any such treaty should contain. 

“The minister accordingly recommends that a National Advisory 
Committee be constituted for the purposes aforesaid, the Honourable 
George Perry Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, to be chair- 
man thereof, and the following to be its members: 


Thomas Ahearn, Ottawa, Ont. 
Honourable Walter Edward Foster, St. John, N.B. 
Beaudry Leman, B.Sc., C.E., Montreal, P.Q. 
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Edward D. Martin, Winnipeg, Man. 
Honourable Wilfrid Laurier McDougald, Montreal, P.Q. 
: Honourable Sir Clifford Sifton, K.C.M.G., K.C., Toronto, Ont. 
Major-General John William Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., Vancouver, 
i 5B 


Honourable Adelard Turgeon, C.M.G., C.V.0., Quebec, P.Q. 


“The committee concur in the foregoing recommendation and 
submit the same for approval.” 


1925—February 4. The United States Government advised that the terms of 
reference as agreed upon by the engineers had been approved and adopted 
by the Government of Canada. 


1925—March 17. Secretary Kellogg informed the Canadian Government that 
the United States members of the Joint Board of Engineers were being 
instructed in accordance with the terms of reference agreed on. These 
instructions to the Joint Board of Engineers will be found in full on pages 
4, 5, and 6 of the engineering report of July 13, 1927. They provided, 
as recommended by the International Joint Commission, for a recon- 
sideration of the Wooten-Bowden engineering report of 1921. In that 
connection the enlarged Board was asked certain specific questions, 
including the following:— 


1. Is the scheme for the improvement of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, presented by the Board in its report of June 24, 1921, practic- 
able and does it provide to the best advantage, at this time and ulti- 
mately, for the development of the capacities and possibilities of the 
waterway? 

2. What alternative scheme, if any, would be better adapted to 
secure the ends desired, due consideration being given,— 

(a) To any special international or local interests having an 

importance justifying exceptional consideration; and 

(b) To the extent and character of the damage through flooding 

and the probable effect of the works upon the formation of 
ice and the consequent effect on the flow of the river? 


3. Should the estimates of cost be revised and, if so, what are 
the revised estimates of cost having regard to alternative schemes? 

4. In order to assist either Government to allocate the amounts 
chargeable to navigation and power, what would be the respective 
estimated costs for improving the river for navigation alone and for 
power alone? 

5. To what extent may water levels in the St. Lawrence river at 
and below Montreal, as well as the river and lake levels generally, be 
affected by the execution of the project? 


Other points covered by the instructions had to do with the effect 
of diversions, including that of Chicago, upon the St. Lawrence water- 
shed, the manner in which construction, maintenance and operation of 
such of the proposed works as were international might be supervised, 
whether the Welland Ship canal should be embodied in the scheme and 
treated as part thereof, and what time might be expected to be con- 
sumed in the construction of the waterway. 
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1926—November 16. Main report of the Joint Board of Engineers made to 
the Governments of Canada and the United States by the respective 
sections of the Board. This report was exclusive of appendices and 
detailed plans and plates, and for that reason it was impossible to give 
the scheme the consideration which Canadian authorities considered 
necessary. 


1926—December 27. Honourable Herbert Hoover, as chairman of the United 
States St. Lawrence Commission, transmitted to the President the com- 
mittee’s conclusions on the engineering report, which he summarized as 
follows: 

First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to 
the sea is imperative both for the relief and for the future develop- 
ment of a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can'be made for its joint under- 
taking with the Dominion of Canada. 

Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 

Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada 
in an endeavour to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In 
such negotiations the United States should recognize the proper rela- 
een of New York to the power development in the International 

ection. 


1927—January 3. President Coolidge formally presented the Hoover report to 
Congress, where it was read and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. Both the foregoing documents are printed as Senate Document 
No. 188, 67th Congress, 2nd Session. 


1927—April 18. The United States Government intimates that it has adopted 
the recommendations of the St. Lawrence Commission which deals with 
the report of the enlarged Joint Board of Engineers, and is prepared to 
enter into negotiations with a view to the formulation of a convention 
appropriate to the subject. Asks for views of Canadian Government. 


1927—July 12. Canadian Government replies that it will not be in a position 
to determine its policy on the question until the report of the National 
Advisory Committee has been received, and that the committee was not 
in a position to deal with the matter until all the findings of the Joint 
Engineering Board, including the appendices, were available. 


1927—July 13. Complete report of the Joint Engineering Board, with appen- 
dices, plates and plans, rendered to the Governments of both countries. 
These appendices deal with the following aspects of the investigation: — 
Appendix “ A ”—Field investigations. 
cs “B”—lLake levels and out flows. 
“C”’—Detail plans, and estimates of projects. 
“D ”—River levels and discharges at and below Montreal. 
“ E”—Ice formation on the St. Lawrence. 
‘““F ”—Experiments on the strength of ice. 
“G”-—Construction program. 
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In these appendices, alternatives were presented to the schemes 
recommended in the main report of November 16, 1926, and attention 
was invited to the Crysler Island two-stage project put forward by the 
Canadian engineers for the international rapids section. In the main 
report, the upper development of the Canadian two-stage plan was pro- 
posed for Ogden island. Upon further consideration and the securing of 
additional technical information, the Canadian section concluded that 
the Crysler Island scheme was the better of the two proposals put for- 
ward. This Crysler Island project is described in paragraphs 121 to 134, 
Appendix “C.” All documents were ordered printed by Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 


1928—January 5. Complete report, with appendices and detailed plans finally 
available and the National Advisory Committee called to consider the 
proposals. Senator the Right Honourable George P. Graham having 
resigned as chairman when appointed to the chairmanship of the Tariff 
Board, his place was taken by Honourable W. E. Foster, of St. John, N.B. 


1928—January 11. Report of the Canadian National Advisory Committee, St. 
Lawrence waterway, made to the Canadian Government. 


1928—January 31. Canadian Government replies to the United States note of 
April 13, 1927. Reply based on recommendations of the National 
Advisory Committee, which report, and the correspondence, will be found 
set out in the White Paper issued by the Canadian Government during 
the session of 1928, and printed for circulation. This Paper includes also 
the views of the Quebec members of the National Advisory Committee 
who do not agree with the recommendations of the majority. 


1928—April 14. Order in Council, P.C. 592, passed on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Justice, referring to the Supreme Court of Canada for 
hearing and consideration of certain questions in controversy between the 
Federal and Provincial authorities as to the division of legislative control 
over, and proprietary interest in, water powers created or made available 
by the erection of Dominion works for the improvement of navigation, as 
in the case of the proposed St. Lawrence development. The complete 


text of this reference will also be found in the White Paper already 
referred to. | 
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PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


The information contained in the following paragraphs is assembled from 
various official sources as an aid to the understanding of the physical problems 
involved in the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The Great Lakes are the source of the St. Lawrence, and form with it a 
waterway system extending from the interior of the continent to the sea. Lake 
Superior, the uppermost and largest of the Great Lakes, discharges into lake 
Huron through the rapids of St. Mary’s falls and the St. Mary’s river. Lake 
Michigan is connected with lake Huron by the wide and deep strait of Mackinac. 
Lake Huron discharges into lake Erie through the St. Clair river, lake St. Clair, 
and the Detroit river. Lake Erie discharges into lake Ontario through the 
Niagara river. From lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence flows 533 miles northeast 
to Father Point, which marks its transition into the gulf of St. Lawrence. For 
the first 115 miles the river forms the international boundary between Canada 
and the United States; the remainder of its course 1s through Canadian territory. 
The city of Montreal is 183 miles downstream from lake Ontario. 

The distances by the ordinary vessel routes from Duluth, Minn., and Port 
Arthur, Ont., at the head of lake Superior, to Kingston, Ont., at the head of 
the St. Lawrence, are respectively 1,160 and 1,038 statute miles. The distance 
from Chicago to the head of the St. Lawrence is 1,067 miles. 

The fall, at mean stages, between lake Superior and lake Huron ig 21 feet. 
Lake Michigan and lake Huron are of equal level. The fall from lake Huron 
to lake Erie averages 8-5 feet, taken up in the slopes of the connecting rivers. 
The fall from lake Erie to lake Ontario is 326 feet, of which approximately 165 
feet is represented by the drop at Niagara falls. The fall from lake Ontario to 
Montreal harbour averages approximately 226 feet, and from Montreal to the 
sea about 20 feet, the latter distributed throughout the 160 miles of river 
between Montreal and Quebec. 

The distance from the strait of Belle Isle to Port Arthur or Fort William, 
on the Canadian shore of lake Superior, is 2,217 statute miles, or to Duluth, a 
United States port at the western end of lake Superior, a distance of 2,339 
miles. The distance from Belle Isle to Chicago is 2,243 miles, and from Belle 
Isle to Montreal, 1,003 miles. 

Through navigation from Montreal, at the head of ocean navigation, to 
Fort William and Port Arthur is afforded by a system of canals and lake and 
river improvements, involving 1,214 miles of waterway, of which canals and 
incidental improvements and facilities comprise 74 miles. The difference in 
level between a point on the St. Lawrence near Three Rivers, where tidal 
«influence ceases, and lake Superior is about 600 feet, of which 553 feet 3 inches 
is overcome by actual lockage, the number of locks involved being 48. On the 
completion of the Welland ship canal, the number of locks on the through route 
will be reduced to 31. Should the projected St. Lawrence development be under- 
taken under the Canadian two stage plan, the total number of locks would be 
further reduced to 17. 
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PRESENT NAVIGATION 


Navigation from lake Superior to lake Huron passes through the locks at 
St. Mary’s falls. Channels have been excavated through the St. Mary’s river 
above and below the locks, and through the St. Clair river, lake St. Clair, and 
the Detroit river, to afford a minimum depth of 20 feet at the lake levels that 
have been adopted as the standard for improvements. The extreme low stages 
reached by the lakes during the last few years have been generally below these 
levels, with the result that, at times, the channel depths between lake Superior 
and lake Erie have ranged from 18 to 19 feet. 

The dredged channels between lake Superior and lake Erie aggregate 
nearly 100 miles in length, and have been provided mainly by the United 
States. Reference will be made to the capital cost of these and other works 
involved in the waterway in a succeeding paragraph. 

Navigation from lake Erie to lake Ontario passes through the Welland 
eanal, constructed and operated by the Dominion of Canada. The present 
Welland canal affords a depth of 14 feet at normal lake levels. The locks are 
270 feet long and 45 feet wide, and the length of vessels that can be accom- 
modated is 255 feet. 

The new Welland ship canal, under construction by Canada, is 25 miles 
in length with 7 locks, each having a lift of 464 feet, and one guard lock. The 
difference in level between the two lakes is 3254 feet. The locks are 829 feet 
long and 80 feet wide in the clear. The depth over the sills of the locks is 30 
feet to allow for any subsequent enlargement of the canal reaches to that depth. 
' The portions of the canal first placed under contract were excavated to 25 feet, 
while later contracts provide for 27 feet. The width of the canal prism at 
bottom is 200 feet. 


Navigation on the St. Lawrence river from lake Ontario to Montreal is 
provided by certain channel improvements and a series of side canals around 
the rapids, which canals have been constructed and operated by Canada. The 
locks are of the same dimensions as those of the present Welland canal, already 
referred to. 


It will thus be seen that navigation on the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence at the present time falls into three categories:— 


(a) Lake navigation, operating normally on 20-foot draft, on and between 
all of the lakes except Ontario. 

(b) Canal navigation, operating normally on 14-foot draft, between lake 
Erie ports and Montreal through the Welland canal, lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence river. 


(c) Deep-sea navigation, from Montreal to the ocean. 


The completion of the new Welland ship canal will open lake Ontario to 
upper lake navigation. Lake Ontario will then be separated from deep sea 
navigation by the 183 miles of St. Lawrence river above Montreal. Looking 
to the completion of the Welland ship canal in about three years time, steps 
have been taken to establish a new terminal at Prescott, Ontario, at the head 
of the St. Lawrence rapids, 119 miles above Montreal, for the accommodation 
of the large upper lake grain boats which now make their lower terminals at 
Port Colborne and Buffalo. 

Below Montreal the channels between that port and the sea have been 
dredged to a depth of 30 feet, and a project to provide a 35-foot depth, com- 
menced in 1909, is now about half completed. 


__ The control of the St. Lawrence ship channel below Montreal, and the 
improvement thereof, is vested in the Department of Marine and Fisheries. 
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The canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction and control of the Department 
of Railways and Canals. The provision of harbour terminals and jurisdiction 
as to height of bridges over navigation streams, as well as the improvement of 
Canadian channels not directly connected with canal works, is vested in the 
Federal Department of Public Works. 


DIVISION OF EXISTING WORKS 


Consideration was given by the committee as to the possibility of con- 
structing an all-Canadian waterway, either from the head of the Lakes or 
from the foot of lake Ontario through the international section of the &t. 
Lawrence river. In that connection, information was supplied as to the 
length of existing navigation courses of the Great Lakes system which 
are to be found on the Canadian side and on the United States side of the 
border and along the actual international boundary as well. Details of this 
mileage will be found in Table No. 1, page 283, as supplied by the engineers 
of the Department of Railways and Canals. There is some little difference 
in the mileages as between the upbound and downbound courses and as between 
the use of the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie and the American locks at 
that point. However, the variation is less than a mile, as will be seen in the 
following summary of the totals: 


LENGTHS IN MILES 


On 
Downbound he as i: poe Total 
nile 5 ates oundary 
side 
Via Canadian Soo lock. 3065.4 nokia tees teen 481-01 671-39 63-20 1, 215-60 
iar US OR S00 MOCK Great. Peepers. is Lone leues uncaisikometne 477-31 674-49 63-20 1, 215-00 
Upbound 
Was@ anadiamSOOmUOCks abr tri war . o acta esa ane 488 - 26 660-99 67-45 1, 216-70 
ViatUis: Soogkocks iy. .2.6 30. Joa.u. ae ae eet 484-56 664-09 67-45 1, 216-10 


The St. Mary’s river, 63:60 miles in length, connects lakes Huron and 

Superior. The channel throughout this river follows the Canadian side for 
6-40 miles, and the United States side for 53-60 miles, and along the boundary 
for 3:60 miles. In this strip of navigation are four United States locks, the 
two largest of which have a length of 1,350 feet each, a width of 88 feet and 
80 feet, respectively, and a depth of 24-5 feet. Another is 800 feet long by 
100 feet wide, with a depth of 18 feet, and the smallest of the four is 515 feet in 
length and 60 feet in width with a depth of 12-6 feet. On the opposite side of 
the river there is a Canadian lock 900 feet long by 60 feet wide with a depth of 
18-2 feet upon the sills. The entire length of this canal is 1-3 miles with a 
bottom width of 141-67 feet. 
v The channel provided through the St. Mary’s river by the United States 
government is 21 feet. The actual minimum depth available for vessels in the 
St. Mary’s river is 19-6 feet, and the same limiting depth is to be found in the 
St. Clair river below. 

The Detroit river, connecting lakes Erie and St. Clair, is 31-60 miles in 
length. This has been improved by the United States government by the pro- 
vision of up and downbound channels with a depth of from 20-8 to 21-8 feet. 
The location of this channel is 9-75 miles on the Canadian side, 12-35 miles 
on the United States side, and 9-50 miles on the actual boundary. 
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The necessary improvements in lake St. Clair were made by the United 
States, providing up and downbound channels of 20 feet and 21 feet, the course 
being entirely on the United States side of the boundary and extending for 
18 miles. 

The St. Clair river, connecting lakes St. Clair and Huron, is 42 miles in 
length and the channel provided is on the Canadian side to the extent of only 
0-60 mile. The mileage on the United States side of the line is 15-30, and 
along the boundary 26-10. The depth of the channels ranges from 20 feet to 
22 feet. The capital expenditure on these upper lake connecting channels and 
the United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie amounts to $44,754,832.83. 

The foregoing paragraphs deal with the inter-connecting upper lake chan- 
nels. It is of interest to indicate the course of the main navigation route 
throughout the Great Lakes themselves in relation to the international bound- 
ary. The course from Port Arthur to St. Mary’s river, across lake Superior, 
covers 258 miles, of which 217 are on the United States side, and 29 miles on the 
Canadian side. Through lake Huron the entire course of 215-40 miles is on the 
United States side, as is the 18 miles of channel through lake St. ‘Clair. In 
lake Erie, on the other hand, 198 miles of the total navigation of 219 miles are 
on the Canadian side of the boundary, and 21 miles on the United States side. 
Of the course across lake Ontario from Port Dalhousie to Tibbetts Point 
(opposite Kingston), 158-25 miles, 76 miles are found on the United States 
side, and 82-25 on the Canadian. 

In the St. Lawrence river itself, in the international section, 58-76 miles 
of channel is on the Canadian side, 42-74 on the United States side, and 12 
_ miles along the actual boundary. Below the international boundary to Mont- 
real, the remainder of the course, 69:50 miles, is entirely through Canadian 
territory. 

Capital expenditure on the existing navigation works by Canada on the 
St. Lawrence and Welland canals amounts to $78,532,697.71, and on the St. 
Lawrence ship channel below Montreal to $30,883,845.27. 


D. W. McLACHLAN ON PRESENT NAVIGATION WORKS 
(Pages 2 to 22) 


The first witness examined by the committee was Mr. D. W. McLachlan, 
engineer in charge of St. Lawrence matters, in the Department of Railways and 
Canals, and who acted as chairman of the Canadian section of the Joint Engi- 
necring Board which last year completed the second and more extended inquiry 
into the engineering factors involved in the project. 

The main wall of the committee room was given over entirely to a display 
of maps, plans and profiles, by means of which Mr. McLachlan illustrated his 
remarks, and also was enabled, progressively, to take the committee over the 
physical features of the proposed undertaking, commencing at lake Superior 
and following down through the natural course of the waterway to the sea. 

The locks and navigation channels at Sault Ste. Marie were built before the 
dam which now controls, in the river at that point, the level of lake Superior. 
He explained that this control was a joint arrangement between the two coun- 
tries, approved by the International Joint Commission, and designed to hold the 
lake within certain limits. It was found, however, that they could not by any 
means maintain the level of lake Superior during periods of low flow because 
evaporation from the lake was found to be so great. However, they did succeed 
in holding it up somewhat as compared with nature. 
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Mr. McLachlan stated that shipping preferred the American channels at 
the Sault because of the foot and a half greater depth, which was a consider- 
ation in loading. Before the new American locks were built the Canadian lock 
had a few inches more depth than the original United States locks, and handled 
about sixty per cent of the traffic, or about forty million tons a year, which was 
more traffic than any other lock in the world passed prior to that time. There 
is now a traffic of about ninety million tons a year through the Sault waterway. 


In reply to a question, Mr. McLachlan said the average flow at Sault Ste. 
Marie was 76,000 second feet with about 9,000 going out at Chicago. ‘here is 
about 181,000 passing through the outlet from lake Huron, about 206,000 through 
the Niagara river, and about 240,000 out of the St. Lawrence. 


Below the Sault there are in all three channels, the West Neebish and 
Middle Neebish, two all-American, and one not entirely Canadian. The bound- 
ary line crosses the channel and, in some cases, between it and the Canadian 
shore there is only about 2 feet of water; thus, there is no all-Canadian channel 
at the Sault. 

Asked whether it would be practicable to build an all-Canadian channel 
there, Mr. McLachlan replied that he had never made an estimate of it and did 
not think it would be practicable. 

There is a gradual movement of gravel down stream from lake Huron, and 
the dredging of gravel in the river St. Clair at the outlet of the lake has flattened 
its slope quite seriously in the last 25 years. The Canadian engineers are not in 
exact agreement with the United States engineers as to the amount this has 
lowered lake Huron, or as to how much each country has contributed to it. The 
total flattening of the river in the last 25 years appears to be about eight-tenths 
of a foot. All the work connected with channel deepening between lake Huron 
and lake Erie has been done by the American government. 

Asked whether an all-Canadian route could be constructed there, Mr. 
McLachlan stated that such a route could be secured more easily in the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers than at the Sault. There was no insuperable difficulty in 
the Detroit river, but he had never considered it from that point of view. 

In reply to a question as to whether there was any understanding between 
the two countries as to the maintenance of these channels, Mr. McLachlan 
replied that the American government maintained all the channels, even sup- 
plying the lighthouse keepers who have to be stationed on the Canadian side. 
All the work through lake St. Clair is on the American side and all the work at 
the outlet of lake Huron also. The Livingstone channel and the Amherstburgh 
channel are the only extensive works that are on the Canadian side. About 
eighty per cent of the work between lakes Huron and Erie is on the American 
side. 

Dealing with changes in levels, Mr. McLachlan, in reply to a question, 
explained that, due to all causes, there was a drop of 1-14 feet in the level of 
lake Huron, six inches of which was attributable to the Chicago diversion, which 
also affected lake Erie to the same extent. He estimated also that there had 
been a loss of nine inches in level in lake Huron due to gravel dredging, and 
about three inches due to channel enlargement over twenty years. 

The physical features of the works between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
principally in the Niagara river and the Welland canals, have already been 
described. A new point touched on by Mr. McLachlan was the difficulty of 
establishing suitable navigation works over the Niagara escarpment, which 
require three locks, each with a drop of 47 feet. These three locks are arranged 
together in flight and twinned; that is, placed side by side in pairs so that boats 
may be passed on one side while other vessels are ascending on the other. To 
adjust the locks to the steep, hill it had been necessary to design twice as many 
locks as they would ordinarily build because they had to be together. 
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To operate the entire canal, it is proposed to develop the flow at one lock. 
Twice as much water is required for navigation in twin locks as with single 
locks. If 2,000 second-feet is used at these flight locks, 1,000 second-feet will 
spill over without being used at the single locks. Rather than waste this water, 
it was decided to develop 1,000 second-feet and use it for operating bridges and 
gates from a single power house. 

The possibility of large vessels passing in the Welland Ship canal was dis- 
cussed, and Mr. McLachlan explained that in a canal runing north and south 
there was a good deal of east and west wind, and, if the boats were light, their 
bows would be up in the air, and they might at times become wind-bound. They 
proposed to meet that difficulty in certain exposed spots by planting trees. He 
did not anticipate any such difficulty in the locks because these vessels were 
afforded the protection of continuous walls. 

From Port Weller to Kingston there is open lake navigation; from Kingston 
to Prescott. some obstructions are met. Channels are quite wide and deep from 
lake Ontario to about Clayton or Gananoque. Below that point channels 
become very irregular and run through deep granite gorges. To obtain a prac- 
tical navigation channel at low cost the American side must be used for about 
two-thirds of the distance between Gananoque and Prescott. A practical 25- 
foot channel on the Canadian side would cost $11,000,000 as against one on the 
American side for about three-quarters of a million. 

The drop in level from Kingston to Prescott is about one foot, and the 
velocity through the American channel two or three feet a second—mostly two 
feet. With a few improvements, it is possible to obtain a 450 foot channel 
' through to Prescott. At Brockville narrows there is no natural channel on the 
American side. It swings to the Canadian. Speaking generally, the channel 
between lake Ontario and Prescott must be on the American side for about two- 
thirds of the length and on the Canadian side for the other third if the most 
economical route is to be followed. The mileage would be approximately 40 
miles on the United States side and 20 on the Canadian. The present channel 
is about 350 feet wide. In the interests of safe navigation and to enable vessels 
to anchor, if necessary, in fog, a 600 foot channel is desirable. One-third of 
vessel mishaps on the St. Lawrence are believed to occur in this restricted area 
where vessels run aground in foggy light. To get a 600 foot channel at 
Alexandria Bay and in Brockville narrows with cribs along one side would 
cost about $4,000,000, and, while that was not provided for in the recommended 
project of the engineers, Mr. McLachlan personally believed it would eventually 
require to be done. 


The present canals run along the north shore of the river from Prescott to 
Cornwall. Sometimes navigation is in the river, sometimes not. 


Descriptive of the sections of the recommended projects between lake 
Ontario and Montreal harbour, Mr. McLachlan put in the following extract 
from the report of the Joint Board of Engineers:— 


1. The Thousand Islands section (fifth division of the report of 
1921), embracing the deep, lake-like reaches of the river, 67 miles in 
length, from lake Ontario to the first swift water at Chimney point, 3 
miles downstream from Ogdensburg, N.Y., and Prescott, Ont. 


2) une International rapids section (fourth division of the report 
of 1921), embracing the 48 miles of rapids and swift water between 
Chimney point and the head of lake St. Francis. 

3. The lake St. Francis section (third division of the report of 


; pee» Extending 26 miles through that lake to the end of deep water at 
its foot. 
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4. The Soulanges section (second division of the report of 1921), 
embracing the 18 miles of rapids and shoal water from lake St. Francis 
to lake St. Louis. 

5. The Lachine section (first division of the report of 1921), embrac- 
ing lake St. Louis and the rapids and shoals from this lake to Montreal 
harbour, a length of 23 miles. 


The first two sections he along the international boundary, between 
the province of Ontario and the state of New York. The remaining three 
lhe in the province of Quebec. The improvement of the Thousand 
Islands section and of the lake St. Francis section is solely a question 
of excavating channels for navigation. The other three sections can be 
improved for power in addition to navigation. 


The Thousand Islands section has already been referred to. The Inter- 
national Rapids section includes the entire territory between Chimney point or 
Johnstown, which is below Prescott, and Cornwall. It includes a drop in the 
river of about 91 feet, and takes in the Galops canal, the Rapide Plat canal, 
Farran’s Point canal, and the Cornwall canal. All these canals were built. by 
Canada and have been utilized by both Americans and Canadians. They have 
been toll free since 1903. 

Lake St. Francis, between St. Regis and Coteau, is a stretch of water 28 
miles long, all in Canadian territory, with a drop of about six inches. The 
level of that lake is about a foot above its natural elevation. It was raised in 
1850 by a couple of dams at the foot of the lake. To secure 25 or 27 foot 
navigation would be comparatively easy. The international boundary, follow- 
ing the 49th parallel of latitude, leaves the river at St. Regis at the upper end 
of the lake where the shore, for a short distance, is along the United States 
boundary. But for that, the control of lake St. Francis would be entirely 
Canadian. 

Between Jake St. Francis and lake St. Louis there is a fall of 82 feet in 
14 miles. The shores are flat and the material marine clay intersected by a 
few ridges of rock and hardpan. Improvement of that section would be simple. 
Following the river there is a fall of 20 feet in the Coteau rapids in about 3 
miles, a fall of 32 feet in the Cedar rapids in about 2 miles, in the Split Rock 
rapids a fall of 7 feet in 3 miles, and a fall of 20 feet in the Cascades over a 
couple of miles. 

In this section is located the present Soulanges canal on the north side 
with 14 foot navigation, and the old Beauharnois canal on the south side of 
the river, now abandoned for navigation purposes and utilized for power 
development. Twenty-five foot navigation could not be provided at the present 
Soulanges canal except by the construction of a new canal. 

Entering lake St. Louis, there was about 10 miles of deep, natural channel 
until Valois bay was reached. From there to the head of the Lachine canal, 
about 3 miles, dredging had been found necessary to secure the present 14-foot 
channel. 

At the entrance to the Lachine canal the water surface is one foot below 
the level of the lake above. The fall from this point to the harbour is about 
46 feet which is overcome by five locks. Passenger boats drawing about 74 
feet of water at present run the rapids all the way from Prescott to Montreal 
without making use of any of the locks or canals. Between Montreal and 
Quebec the channel is 450 feet wide and 30 feet deep with a deepening to 35 
feet about 60 per cent complete. There are about 65 miles of improved channel 
between Montreal and the sea. The length of this dredged channel is about 
the same as the total in the St. Mary’s, St. Clair, and Detroit rivers, except that 
there are no two-way channels below Montreal. 
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In reply to questions, Mr. McLachlan enumerated the power leases out- 
standing on the St. Lawrence in both the national and international sections as 
leased by the Dominion government with injury, in some cases, to the use of 
the canals. These leases, in brief, are as follows:— 


POWER LEASES ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS AND 
OUTSTANDING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Location Lessee Amount 


Pare ==> a ee en ee 


From Galop canal— 


(Garcia erecta s ere Edwardsburg Starch Co............... 280 H.P. equals 660 c.f.s. 
IEROXO ROME, 2: Agee pete OOP ED te IMECHE AB Cac lise tate aaee <0 evte ior or aes 200 EP So 219 ctes: 
TTOGUGISeRE. © 5 Sd toes Corporation of village of Iroquois......| 100 H.P. 
From Rapid Plat canal— 
Morisburot() oot, Jt5an) Municipal council of village of Morris- 
DUT CA IGE SF. ae, eee ee 20H PR, 
IMORTISDUTS einen. uicee ce Corporation of village of Morrisburg..| 750 H.P. 
MOrrisbULe. title site chk Corporation of village of Morrisburg..| 250 H.P. equals 286 c.f.s. 
From Cornwall canal— 
Mulle Rochese.:) Jeca.6..- St. Lawrence Power Co.............. Variable—About 1,000 c.f.s. at 
present 
Gowns toric corcae elec Corporation of town of Cornwall....... SOREL RA 
WornwallWe., fon-a- be te oere Canadian @ottonstutd se. nee ee 2,440 H.P. equals 1,220 c.f.s. 
Gornwalltaee ee ae Andrew Hodge (Slomant Electric 
Light and Power Company and 
Cornwall Street Railway Electric 
Bightiand Power Co.) 0.....2..0. 8 runs of stone. Bo Hepa 
Comwmalla: hts vot ctieee oe Georgoistephen®. .2.5..2 80. iad nee Approx. 100 H.P 
From Soulanges canal— 
Near Cedars.. .....|Provincial Light, Heat, and Power Co. Approx. 3,890 c.f.s. 
From St. Lawrence river— 3 
Wea lle yetve) divans. st eters iio Montreali@optoni Conn seh... 2c Py on c.f.s. 
Walleyileldigis..ce.d.-cckten Montreal ‘Cotton\Cows..0). ccna cee (iabele 
Walley fields ffs, 0 t.. 2e- MontrealtCotton Coi....yasin nc cee 6 runs re Heit (60 H.P.). 
Wialleviveldita. omens. ce Corporation of town of Salaberry de 
Nalieyvideldl: «..stcd organs cata eds kal 2s 
Walley feldiaie a tewiccc tock Valleyfield Electric Co................ 135 Hee. 
From Beauharnois canal— : 
St. Timothee............./Canadian Light and Power Co........ All water passing through Beau- 


harnois canal (Approx. 5,000 
c.f.s. at present time). 


From Lachine canal— : 
CotewStee aul Cec re, . Ask. St. Paul Land and Hydraulic Co...... All water except that required for 

navigation purposes. 

Str Gaprielndist.otaee eo: Lease ultra vires—(present occupant 

John Young and Ira Gould)......... All water except that required for 

navigation purposes. 

From Lachine canal— 


Montrealissees. 2.7. ts... |\Ogilvae Hour Malls:@o;. 1.4). 10.10.08 250(RLP 3 176%Ci.s: 
Wlomtreallives wanes hot. oder e: pie OE ES aed ot 550 H.P. 388 c.f.s. 
(Miontreale vier sates tue ey Sele sald’. 5 St Seat AR RE 500 H.P. when available. 
Montreal yi as3/ ier hte . SETS Se Ea 500 H.P. 
INIOTIGRE SII itccis sisicisseteteeeinck ss RE Oe ay ek ae MR 6 70) Vet le”, ‘ 
Wiantrealerrrte: teri cen cre Pillow-Hersey Manufacturing Co. 
(Steel Company of Canada)...... 4runs of stone (40 H.P.). 
MOD tre aleve oka tee even i iS ae RE M 40 
NULOTAUTRS TIVE) Ee ee cia A pe ae oa g Aen S 40 
ionurea leery fades Jas. McDougall (Peck Rolling Mills)..| 4 “ € 40 
Wontreal say mie a4 2< anus: Thos. Peck (Peck Rolling Mills)...... Ae « 40 
Montrealian tec ba ccucen<t oer James Hervey (Peck Rolling Mills)... DPR es g 20 
Mion treale,; Peo.h. meshed pe Hervey (Peck Rolling Mills).. ya Od z 40 
Montreal vas steep et wh Ae thy W. Bartley (Peck Rolling Mills, 
: Recoul Foundry Company, Do- 
minion Linseed Company) REAR AS... Lees 5 120 
*Cedars rapids................\Cedar Rapids Manufacturing and 
POMEL C One cin tgustiie tie ace 350,000 gallons per second (equals 


56,000 c.f.s.) with an addi- 
tional 19,000 c.f.s. from Nov. 
20th to May 20th, of each 


, } : year. 
Paehine LADIES scence od cereete Montreal Heat, Light and Power Co. ./The present installed capacity of 
this plant is 16,000 H.P. used 
only as a reserve. 


* Leases issued by the province of Quebec but authorized by the Dominion Government. 
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MR. McLACHLAN ON THE RECOMMENDED SCHEME 
(Pages 24 to 68) 


Having completed his description of the physical characteristics of the 
present Great Lakes-St. Lawrence navigation system, Mr. McLachlan pro- 
ceeded, on his second appearance, to outline the scheme of improvement by the 
Joint Board of Engineers, passing, as on the previous oceasion, from the head 
of the lakes down. The two new American locks at the Sault have 244 feet at 
the sills. The engineers have recommended that the channels above and below 
that point be deepened to 25 feet, which would enable a boat with 234-foot draft 
to navigate those locks and channels. Recently the United States Government 
had adopted a project to widen one of the two channels there to 600 feet, which 
would give them one channel of that width and another channel of 300 feet. 

The Canadian lock at the Sault was built originally to provide for 20-foot 
navigation, but owing to causes already outlined—the dredging of gravel, the 
Chicago diversion, and some enlargements for navigation—the level of lake 
‘Huron had been lowered in recent years about 14 feet. 

Between lake Superior and lake Huron there will be about 22 miles of 
dredging in the one-way channel, all of which will be on the American side. At 
the outlet of lake Huron it is proposed to steepen up the slope of the St. Clair 
river which reduces the dredging to a certain extent, and to raise the level of 
lake Huron one foot by compensating works. The improvement from lake 
Huron to lake Erie is to be secured largely by dredging. The length of channel 
to be improved on the St. Clair river is 10 miles, on lake St. Clair 15 miles, and 
in the Detroit river 16-25 miles, mostly in the Livingstone channel territory. It 
is proposed to spend $21,000,000 in St. Mary’s river, $20,000,000 in river St. 
Clair, lake St. Clair and Detroit river, and about $700,000 at the outlet of lake 
Erie at the Niagara river. 

Mr. McLachlan mentioned that $2,700,000 was intended to be spent on 
compensating works in the St. Clair river at the outlet of lake Huron. The 
engineers went very carefully into the relative advantages of regulating works 
and compensating works for the control of the waters of lake Huron. They had 
found that they could secure all the benefit required by dredging and by com- 
pensating works for half the money that regulating works would cost. In con- 
sequence they had dismissed the idea of the regulation of the waters of the 
Great Lakes as advanced by a great many engineers, including those engaged 
by the city of Chicago. The difference between compensating works and regu- 
lating works lay in the fact that the former required the construction of a dam 
across a river, such as at Sault Ste. Marie, in which there would be gates to be 
opened and closed as required. Compensating work consisted in the placing of 
an obstruction in the bottom of a channel in order to deepen its slope. In that 
way it was possible to raise the high water level just as they could raise the low 
water level, and they could raise the mean level as much as they could the two 
extremes. Thus they secured the natural benefit of the fluctuation of the lakes 
without becoming involved in any of the responsibilities attaching to a structure 
that could be opened or closed only in accordance with international agreement. 

In reply to questions, Mr. McLachlan stated that these remedial works 
at the foot of lake Huron and the foot of lake Erie would more than com- 
pensate for the loss in level due to the Chicago diversion, but they would not 
overcome the loss due to the Chicago diversion below Montreal, where there 
would be no dams in the river. 

The channel improvements recommended would only enable a boat of 
about 2353 foot draft to go from port Arthur to Kingston. The engineers’ 
report gives an estimate of the cost of a 27 foot channel which would provide 
25 foot navigation between those two places, also the cost of a 30 foot channel 
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to accommodate boats of 28 foot draft. Mr. McLachlan explained that the 
United States Government Engineers were opposed to making a channel between 
lake Superior and lake Erie deeper than 25 feet at present because they thought 
they would have to turn around and deepen all their harbours, and they were 
inclined to the view that the best thing to do was not to go beyond the 25 foot 
depth until a greater depth was found to be actually required. He had observed 
a news item to the effect that the United States Government was appropriating 
$24,000,000 to provide a depth of 23 feet in these interconnecting channels in 
soft bottom, and 24 feet in hard bottom, so that they might assume that all 
those channels would be deepened to 24 feet presently, whether the Deep 
Waterway scheme goes through or not. At present the minimum depth went as 
low as 18 feet in November of some years. In the spring of the year, or in 
July and August, a two foot greater depth would probably be available. 

Between lake Superior and lake Erie not more than 10 per cent of this 
channel work would be in Canadian territory, and that would be confined to 
the Amherstburg channel and part of the Livingstone channel in the Detroit 
river. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS SECTION 


Between lake Ontario and Prescott where there was a fall of about one 
foot they proposed to spend a little over $1,000,000 in improving it. That 
channel is partly in Canadian water and partly in the United States. The 
Canadian channel in that section is so very restricted and crooked that it would 
cost $12,000,000 to get a practicable channel from the foot of Howe island, near 
‘Kingston, down to Prescott on the Canadian side, whereas a channel just as 
good can be gotten on the American side for about $700,000. 

From Brockville narrows the channel is on the north side of the boundary 
close to the Canadian shore. There is no practicable channel on the American 
side, and it would cost $5,000,000 to get a channel on the American side, 
whereas one can be secured on the Canadian side for $500,000. He felt these 
estimates to be low in providing accommodation for 600 foot boats, and later 
investigation by another board of which he was a member made it necessary 
to increase this estimate of $500,000 to about $2,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION 


In the international rapids section, which runs between Johnstown, near 
Prescott, and the head of lake St. Francis, below Cornwall, there is a fall of 
about 91 feet. In this section the Wooten-Bowden report recommended a single 
stage plan of improvement with a control dam near the upper end of the section 
where there would be a head of about 8 feet in summer and about 1 foot in 
winter, with a head of 74 feet at the lower end of the section. Their control 
dam was proposed for Ogden island just above Morrisburg. One objection to 
that scheme was that the river would still run open in winter. The upper end 
of the lower section would collect a lot of frazil ice which would destroy 7 feet 
of head every winter. This was considered to be of great economic importance, 
and on the basis of coal values the recovery of that loss was estimated to 
justify an expenditure of $50,000,000. In consequence, the enlarged Joint Board 
of Engineers, of which Mr. McLachlan was a member, developed a two stage 
scheme along much the same lines as the Wooten-Bowden plan, but with the 
lower level higher and the loss in head at the upper end less. 

In the first recommendation of the Joint Board this upper dam was pro- 
posed for Ogden Island, but in appendix C. the Board set out an alternative 
double stage scheme with the upper dam located at Crysler Island, which the 
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Canadian section of the Board now believed to be the better proposition of the 
two. Mr. McLachlan pointed out that the two sections of the Joint Board of 
Engineers had not been able to reach agreement as between the single stage 
scheme of development proposed by the United States section of the Board 
and the two stage scheme preferred by the Canadian section. The upper dam 
of the two stage scheme made certain an ice cover which avoided formation 
of frazil, afforded better protection for the banks of the river below, and would 
control any surges in the river from lake Ontario. The first proposal of a dam 
at Ogden Island would develop from about 11 feet in winter to 20 feet in sum- 
mer when first built, and about 17 feet after the main development has been 
completed at Barnhart Island. If a head of 17 feet were developed at Ogden 
Island it would reduce the head at Barnhart Island to about 67 feet. In addi- 
tion to the upper or control dam, a small throttling agency was proposed to be 
maintained at Galops Island, where it is designed to make an excavation large 
enough to carry through Galops Island the water that now flows south of the 
island. Then they would divert the water from the south channels and make 
their improvement in the dry. After that was done, they would open up every- 
thing, but maintain the dam across the artificial channel through the island. 
The Crysler Island dam, already mentioned, would afford protection should. 
anything happen to the main development below. The Canadian plan was 
believed to be designed to avoid ice gorging, and that this would be avoided 
was made doubly sure by the dam it is proposed to leave in for emergency 
purposes at Galops. With the dam at Crysler and the dam at Galops they 
really had two agencies which would enable them to keep the river free of ice 
and unobstructed in the winter. 

Another advantage of improving the international rapids section in two 
stages—a 25-foot development at Crysler Island and a 60-foot development 
at Barnhart Island—would be, in Mr. McLachlan’s opinion, that federal agen- 
cies could control the upper plants and operate them as they chose; they 
could allow private agencies, or other bodies, to build and operate the lower 
plants. In that way the upper plants could be operated as a base load plant 
with a uniform sale of power 24 hours of the day. This would enable federal 
authority to make sure that the flow would be continuous every day in the 
week and every hour of the day. In that way also they would avoid the 
danger inherent to a single stage scheme where, to secure uniform power, it 
would be necessary to have steam plants to take care of peak loads, unless 
variations of flow were permitted to the annoyance of interests below. 

For the main development a dam is projected from the American main 
land to the foot of the Long Sault, on to the Barnhart power-house, on to the 
foot of Sheek Island, and up the Canadian main land to about Moulinette, 
where it connects with land high enough to hold the water of the river. There 
are some channel enlargements between the Canadian main land and Croil 
Island, but otherwise the section of the river between Crysler Island and 
Barnhart Island is large enough to secure velocities of about 14 feet per 
second and a smooth ice covering in winter without any frazil formation what- 
ever. With this scheme, the cheapest place, in the opinion of the Joint Board, 
. to put the canal for navigation, past the Long Sault Rapids and down, is on 
the American side of the river. At Crysler Island it really makes no difference 
from the standpoint of cost whether the locks are placed on the American or 
on the Canadian side. The entrance works out a little neater on the American 
side from the engineering point of view, but so far as any difference in cost is 
concerned, there would be none. With the Welland canal on the Canadian side 
and the Quebec section on the Canadian side, the Canadian Engineers thought 
it would be well to show the proposed works on the American side in the inter- 
national section, at any rate for preliminary discussion and consideration. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UniTep STATES AND CANADIAN PLANS 


The differences between the plan proposed by the American section for 
the international rapids portion of the river and the plan proposed by the 
Canadian section was stated by Mr. McLachlan as follows:— 


“Tt varies from the plan which we tried so hard to get them to 
accept, in these respects. We propose a practically complete dam across 
at Galops island and also have a lock there. They have no lock at all 
at Galops island, though there are a few small dams across the side 
channels with a view to meeting that very vital need of throttling the 
flow if anything happened to their main dam at Barnhart island. They 
had to fix it so lake Ontario would not flow to the sea for a long period 
and run down in level, if this big dam or power-house or a bank went out. 
They varied also from us down at the lower end; they show a dam right 
across the main channel at the foot of Barnhart island practically oppo- 
site the point where we put the power-house, but they go across a dif- 
ferent channel. We go across the north channel, north of Barnhart 
island, and we put the main dam above the foot of the Long Sault where 
the rock is at elevation 156. They propose to put their main dam across 
the main channel at the foot of Barnhart island where the rock is about 
elevation 108, about fifty feet lower than where we put it. They also 
propose to shorten up the side canal to a considerable extent. They wish 
to come right out of the lake Ontario level and go through a lock of forty 
feet lift. Now, we cannot agree to such a bold scheme as that. We 
lengthen out the canal and place a guard structure about the first lock, 
so if boats go through the first lock and carry away the gates the only 
trouble will be that a small quantity of water will escape from a basin 
and then we will fix up the gates. They think they can provide special 
apparatus such as swing dams and special apparatus at the lock itself 
that will take care of an accident at that point. We cannot accept that 
as sufficiently safe.” 


Location oF Powrr-Hovusss 


As to the location of the power-houses Mr. McLachlan said that, at Barn- 
hart island, the Canadian power-house could be established on Canadian soil 
if it was decided to spend a little more money, though it would force Canada 
into a rather awkward location. They could push the power-house down stream 
to a point where both Canadian and American power-houses would be on the 
Canadian side of the boundary, or it could be arranged so that the power-houses 
would be one half on the Canadian side and one half on the American side. That 
matter had been considered, but it was always assumed that it would be a very 
easy matter in the treaty to so adjust the line that the boundary could be 
carried through the centre of the power-houses as recommended. If this were 
done, the Canadian power units would have employees operating them who 
would be Canadian citizens standing on Canadian soil and obedient to Cana- 
dian laws. 

At Crysler island one half the dam is planned for the Canadian side and 
one half on the American side, and one power-house on each side of the — 
boundary. 


Wuy THE WORKS WERE PLANNED FOR THE UNITED STATES SIDE 


On the question as to why the engineers had planned the navigation canal 
and the Long Sault dam for the American side, which he considered a fine route 
for navigation, Mr. McLachlan had a number of reasons: 
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At the Galops Rapids, in the recommended Canadian scheme in the two 
stage project, there is no lock, but the channel south of Galops island down 
past Cardinal is improved. From Cardinal to Crysler island there was open 
navigation for about 16 miles, the line followed by the boats being sometimes 
on the Canadian side of the boundary and sometimes on the American side. 
It could, without much difficulty, be placed entirely on the Canadian side of the 
boundary but there appeared to be no object in doing so. At Crysler island the 
short piece of canal and lock could be placed on either side of the boundary 
for substantially the same expenditure. The entrance and exit from the canal 
as proposed is held to be a little nicer and neater on the American side, also a 
shade shorter. At Crysler island, a 25-foot difference in the level was over- 
come by a side canal and lock. For construction purposes it is necessary to 
put a 14-foot temporary lock in the dam which could be made a permanency 
if it was decided to have a large and also a small canal So that 14-foot naviga- 
tion might be continued through the former. 

At the Long Sault, the canal shown is 64 miles long. There had been 
objection to a canal of that length, but it was long and straight and provided 
a maximum of safety for navigation. It passed through level country and 
material easily excavated. They had good foundation for the upper lock and 
the same foundation for the lower lock as the American section showed in their 
scheme. Opportunity was provided to place a guard structure about one mile 
above the lock, whereby only a small quantity of water would run off if gates 
were carried away. There was good balance between the area above and the 
area below and, on the American side, there would be no bridges across the 
works except the Ottawa and New York railway bridge, which must be pro- 
vided for. 

The building of the canal on the American side made it possible to preserve 
the present Cornwall canal intact on the Canadian side, because, for construc- 
tion purposes, it was necessary to build a 14-foot lock to care for the gradual 
change in level brought about by the work, and the estimates were prepared 
on the basis of making that a permanency. Thus, even if Canada consented 
to establish the new and larger works on the American side at that point, there 
would still be the same facilities for navigation on the Canadian side as at 
present. Mr. McLachlan showed (page 48) how it would be possible to estab- 
lish the canal past the Long Sault on the Canadian side at an estimated cost 
of $3,500,000 more than the recommended plan. An objectionable feature, how- 
ever, was that it would cross and render obsolete the entire present Cornwall 
canal, which seemed serious from the Canadian standpoint. A second and even 
a third scheme had been considered (page 48), but they were so many millions 
more costly than the one on the American side that there appeared to be noth- 
ing for it but to place the works as recommended on the American side, and he 
personally felt that this was the place for the new canal. Later, if Canada 
wanted to build another canal on the Canadian side, she could do so, though, 
as already pointed out, the present Canadian Cornwall canal could be pre- 
served in the recommended scheme as designed. 

It was suggested by a member of the Committee that, if the proposed 
darge canal were placed on the American side, it would be owned, controlled, 
and operated by the Aluminum Company, a private corporation. In reply to 
that Mr. McLachlan said that the Aluminum Company were supposed to own 
all of Barnhart island except two farms which they had not yet secured. So 
far as he knew they owned very little, if any, of the American main land. 

On another aspect of the proposition, Mr. McLachlan explained that the 
engineers had been asked to report what they would do if there was no naviga- 
tion to consider and they had to improve for power only, and conversely, what 
for navigation only if no power was considered, while a third question had 
been posed as to what would be required to improve for both. They had 
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answered those questions in their report, in which a scheme for improving the 
international rapids section for navigation only was shown at an estimated 
cost of $79,000,000 (page 51), that canal to follow the American shore. Another 
scheme for navigation alone would leave the river at Chimney Point and 
follow the Canadian shore paralleling the Grand Trunk tracks to below Corn- 
wall. Such a canal would cost $100,000,000. 

It was suggested by a member of the Committee that the lower, development 
with its international complications might be avoided. His plan appeared to 
be a joint development at the upper or Crysler island location where the physical 
features lent themselves to a fifty fifty arrangement which would produce 300,000 
H.P. for each country, while at the lower development a side canal might be 
used to divert water from the level above the Long Sault, from which power 
might be obtained by using the channel north of Sheek island. As to that Mr. 
McLachlan was of the opinion that the proposed diversion would affect the level 
of the river in the international rapids section and it would be necessary in con- 
sequence to go to the International Joint Committee for approval, so that inter- 
national questions would still be involved. 


THE QUESTION OF FLOODING 


One honourable member suggested that if the upper dam were placed at the 
foot of Ogden island instead of Crysler island there would be less flooding of 
land on the Canadian side below. In reply, Mr. McLachlan explained that the 
- reason Crysler island was preferred was that the head at that point would never 
drop below 194 feet, whereas at Ogden island the head would fall to 11 feet in 
winter, which would make power people extremely apprehensive. 

On the question of flooding, Mr. McLachlan said:— 


“The back part of the town of Morrisburg is built on land which is 
well above lake Ontario. There is a certain business section that is low; that 
is down within about two feet of the water level that we propose in the river. 
That, consequently, will have to be dealt with. Now, in figuring on this 
Crysler island scheme we did this: we first provided for a dyke around 
Morrisburg at an estimated cost of six or seven hundred thousand dollars. 
We knew the town of Morrisburg would never be satisfied with such a 
solution, we knew no one would be satisfied to place the citizens of Morris- 
burg behind a dyke where they would have to depend on a pump to keep 
out drainage and care for leaks. On the other hand, we did not want to 
put a large sum in our estimates and say this should be paid to the town 
of Morrisburg to knock down that part of the town and rebuild and put 
it nearer the Grand Trunk railway, or up-stream because the property in 
that part of the town is not worth as much as the damages that should 
be paid. So we set about to design better protection and drainage works. 
We then figured on an egg-shape sewer big enough to carry off the drainage 
for the whole town, and we figured on building that sewer back of this 
bank all the way down to below that dam at Crysler island. That cost 
is about $1,800,000 and we put that in the estimate. It is in the estimated 
cost of the Crysler island project so if this scheme is executed it would 
have gravity drainage. With it the town of Morrisburg is in a first class 
position to say ‘ Give us the money and we will knock down all that part 
of the town and we will move it up the hil! and everybody will be happy ’. 
I grant this method of dealing with Morrisburg has boosted the estimated 
cost of this scheme and possibly better arrangements can be made than 
the estimate indicates.” 
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As to this flooding, Mr. McLachlan did not think there would be 1,000 acres 
below Morrisburg affected on the Canadian side, exclusive of the islands. The 
dyke was so arranged as to keep the flooded area at a minimum. ‘To do this it 
was proposed, in part, to relocate the Grand Trunk railway. There would be no 
swamp land resulting. 

In discussing the question of control of the second, or lower dam, Mr. 
McLachlan said that for navigation alone it could be so established that three 
quarters of the dam would be in Canadian territory if it were built at the crossing 
of the rapids, but if they did that and afterwards tried to develop power it would 
be necessary to excavate a head race from north of Sheek island to a power house 
at Barnhart island, which would be more costly than using the present natural 
channel between Sheek and Barnhart islands. 


THE NATIONAL SECTION 


Mr. McLachlan next dealt with the lake St. Francis section, the north side 
of which was half in the province of Ontario and half in the province of Quebec, 
while the American shore touches the lake just at the upper end. The drop 
between lake St. Francis and lake St. Louis was 82 feet. The first stage of the 
recommended plan would develop 400,000 H.P. on a 22 foot head by a dam 
across the river just above Cedars. The second stage consisted of diverting 67,000 
second feet overland from the pool above Cedars village to the Ottawa arm of 
lake St. Louis, developing thereby 500,000 H.P. on a 78 foot head. The third 
stage would not be approached until the power previously developed had been 
marketed. This stage consisted of a dam across the river at Cascades island 
where a 54 foot head would be developed. 

That was the proposal that was recommended as being the best for power. 
They next considered what should be done from the combined standpoint of 
power and navigation, and, in that connection, it was believed that, rather than 
build a canal for navigation around the south side of the section overland—a 15 
mile overland canal—it would be $8,000,000 cheaper to build a side canal on 
the north side of Coteau rapids whereby the Federal Government could develop 
40,000 H.P. above Cedars and leave to other agencies, provincial, or licensed 
companies, the development of the other two stages as required. Mr. McLachlan 
felt there would be no reason for developing any more power than that in order 
to get the best navigation. . 

Mr. McLachlan discussed (page 59 and succeeding pages) at considerable 
length the alternate possibilities of the north and south shore developments of 
the lake St. Francis and Soulanges sections, including the proposed improvement 
from Hungry Bay to Melocheville. 

Proceeding, he dealt with the Lachine rapids section between lake St. Louis 
and Montreal where the Lachine canal, 10 miles in length, overcomes a drop in 
the river of 46 feet. The improvement in the Lachine rapids section for power 
would be very difficult and costly. The presently recommended scheme intro- 
duced three locks in this section, instead of two as proposed by the Wooten- 
“Bowden report. By putting a lock at the upper end of Nuns island they were 
able to lower the artificial level north of that island sufficiently to take the 
drainage that comes out at that point into the basin without passing it over the 
canal. The first lock is proposed below Victoria bridge, the second at Nuns 
island, and the third opposite the Verdun asylum and near the river. It passes 
so close to the river that there would be no bother about bridges and no populated 
part of the city of Montreal on the river side of the canal. The scheme provides 
for one tunnel beneath the canal just above the Verdun asylum, as it was thought 
that some day there would probably be a bridge over the river in that district. 
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Above the lock at the asylum a guard structure was proposed, as it was found 
to be an advantage to power interests to raise the level of lake St. Louis about 
5 feet higher than in nature, especially in low water. For this purpose, a dam is 
provided across the crest of the rapids, of the type used in the St. Andrews rapids 
near Winnipeg—a dam that can be closed in summer and opened in winter. This 
would not increase the cost of the works for navigation and yet make it easy 
for power to be developed at a later date. 

The development of the Lachine section for power was a difficult hydraulic 
problem, for the reason that there is a long stretch of river flowing so fast that 
it stays open all the year, and is entirely on rock and would cost a fortune to 
enlarge to the point where an ice cover could be secured. Some amelioration 
might be secured by a scheme for splitting the river into two parts, which feature 
Mr. McLachlan went into at some length (page 64). 

On the question being raised, Mr. McLachlan explained that the proposed | 
work would not disturb the present Lachine canal, nor the Montreal aqueduct, 
nor the drainage of the country to any great extent. The cost of the power which 
could be developed in the Lachine section is greater than the cost in the Soulanges 
section and greater than that in the International rapids section, so there was 
no possibility, in his view, of power being required from the Lachine section for 
possibly 20 years or more. They, therefore, would not need to concern them- 
selves at present with the Lachine problem to any greater extent than the present 
plans provided. 

The engineers had been asked to determine certain hydraulic facts below 
Montreal. There was no question as to provision of necessary depth, but they 
were asked to determine the effect of the Chicago diversion on the long stretch 
of river between Montreal and the sea, and how it could be. compensated for. 
By the compilation of a lot of information never previously available, they 
concluded that the diversion in question could be compensated for by dredging 
a certain depth, but when they came to examine Montreal Harbour, they found 
there was no way by which the harbour could be deepened without undermin- 
ing the walls of the piers. However, they assumed that some day these piers 
would have to be rebuilt, and that when this was done compensation could be 
made for the loss of levels due to the Chicago diversion, and they estimated 
what the proportion of that cost would be. They also figured on compensation 
by other methods, such as those proposed for the mouth of the St. Clair river 
at lake Huron, which worked out to practically the same figures, namely, 
$4,600,000. 

Referring again to ice conditions, Mr. McLachlan stated that it was not 
venerally appreciated that ice formed at the foot of lake St. Peter, below 
Montreal, fully a month before it formed at the outlet of Jake Ontario. Lake 
Ontario stays warm until about the first of the year, whereas lake St. Peter 
commences to freeze by the first of December, or earlier. Another interesting 
fact was that water of the lake of Two Mountains, from the Ottawa river, 
reaches freezing point a week or so before it gets down to freezing at the foot 
of lake St. Peter, so that navigation at the entrance of the Lachine canal closes 
earlier than at any other part of the system, due to the fact that water from 
the Ottawa river flows into the Lachine canal. Ice conditions, in consequence, 
are a little more difficult to deal with as they go down the river, because the 
season is earlier and the ice forming period longer. The winter season at the 
outlet of lake Ontario and in the International section was really quite short. 

_ Asked as to the probable time for completion of the works in the Inter- 
national section, Mr. McLachlan said that it would require about 8 years. 
To do the work down to and including Crysler island would take 5 years, that 
was to say 5 years from Prescott to Crysler island, and 3 years longer from 
Crysler island to Cornwall. 
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DR. O. D. SKELTON ON INTERNATIONAL TREATIES AND 
AGREEMENTS 


(Pages 69 to 96) 


At the meeting of the Committee on May 9, Dr. O. D. Skelton, Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, addressed the Committee on the sub- 
ject of treaties and agreements which might have a bearing on the international 
aspect of the St. Lawrence project. 

Dr. Skelton dealt with the international status of the river St. Lawrence 
and the present rights of Canada and the United States as to navigation on 
that river. 

The first question was as to whether there is any general rule of inter- 
national law, aside from the specific treaties and agreements, which would give 
the United States or any other country special rights or privileges in the St. 
Lawrence river. Dr. Skelton, as will be seen by reference to his statement in 
detail, stated that some authorities had drawn the conclusion from a survey of 
European treaties that it might be said to be an accepted rule of international 
law that all great international rivers are open to navigation either by the 
riparian states or by all states. The concensus of opinion of international 
jurists was, Dr. Skelton stated, distinctly against that interpretation. In other 
words, the prevailing view was that such rights of navigation on the rivers 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America as exist are based not on any 
generally recognized principle of international law but on special treaties and 
agreements; that they are conventional and not matters of right. 

Certainly, that was true as regards North America and particularly the 
St. Lawrence. Canada has never recognized the existence of any general rule 
of international law which would govern the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
That had always been held to be a matter for specific arrangement with the 
United States or with any other power that might be interested. While the 
trend of development on other continents might have a certain bearing on the 
question, it did not definitely apply. 

The treaty of 1783, ending the war of American Independence, provided 
that the boundary between the two countries should follow the 45th parallel until 
it struck the St. Lawrence and follow the middle of the St. Lawrence river to 
lake Ontario. This led to disputes as to the ownership of islands in the river, 
and, to avoid cutting across the middle islands, the Commissioners decided 
to assign every island completely to one country or the other. Following the 
war of 1812, the British Commissioners were very anxious that what was then 
called Grand Island, now Wolfe Island, immediately opposite the harbour of 
Kingston, and which had in the first instance been assigned to the United States, 
should, for strategic reasons, be transferred to Canada. It became necessary to 
transfer to the United States a number of islands in the river in return for the 
re-transfer to British allegiance of Grand or Wolfe Island, and this explains 
why the United States owns a prepondering number of the islands at the Long 
Sault. 

In 1824 a lengthy controversy began as to whether the United States, as 
owning part of the territory on the Great Lakes, had the right of navigation 
down the river St. Lawrence to the sea. A very elaborate and very long exchange 
of correspondence ensued, and the building of railways which enabled the 
interior states to find an overiand outlet for their goods to the sea considerably 
eased the situation. 

Article 7 of the Ashburton-Webster treaty provided that the channels in 
the river St. Lawrence on both sides of the Long Sault island and of Barnhart 
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island, the channels in the river Detroit on both sides of Bois Blane and the 
islands at the junction of the river and lake St. Clair should be equally free and 
open to the ships, vessels and boats of both parties. 

The treaty of 1854, known as the Reciprocity Treaty, included a clause 
regarding the free navigation of the St. Lawrence river and canals, and also of 
lake Michigan. That treaty was permitted to lapse in 1866 at the instance of 
the United States, and the rights of navigation that had been accorded lapsed 
simultaneously. 

The treaty of Washington, 1871, contained several clauses dealing with 
navigation rights. Article 26 of that treaty provided that the navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence, ascending and descending from the international boundary 
(Cornwall-St. Regis) to the sea, was forever to remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States. 

Dr. Skelton was questioned as to whether these rights could be regarded 
as permanently equal rights, and replied that that had never been definitely and 
specifically mentioned, and in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 there 
had never been any specific provision that each country should have free use 
of both sides of international waters. It had been understood though, and 
there was no real objection on that score. 

The Treaty of Washington dealt also with the use of the canals, the British 
Government engaging to urge upon the government of the Dominion of Canada 
to secure for the citizens of the United States the use of the Welland, St. 
Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion on terms of equality with the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. The government of the United States engaged, 
on the other hand, that British subjects should enjoy the use of the St. Clair 
Flats canal upon terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United States, and 
further engaged itself to urge upon the state governments to secure to British 
subjects the use of the several State canals connected with the navigation of . 
the lakes or rivers traversed by or contiguous to the boundary line. 

The navigation of lake Michigan also, for the term of years mentioned in 
Article 33 of that treaty, was to be free and open to British commerce. That 
provision lapsed and Canada had no technical right to the navigation of lake 
Michigan until the treaty of 1909. 

As Canada, even after the treaty of 1854 had lapsed in 1866, did not inter- 
pose any objection to the continued use of the canals by the United States, it 
was not necessary for the British government to make any representations 
as provided in the treaty. As regards the other side of the question, the United 
States gave the free use of the Federal canals which it owned without question, 
but difficulty did occur in connection with the State canals, as a result of which 
Canadian vessels, while permitted to proceed through New York State canals to 
the Hudson river, were precluded from carrying goods in bond down the Hudson 
river to New York, as the Hudson river was claimed not to be a river contiguous 
to the border line. Far from trying to bar the United States from using our 
rivers and canals, Canada was anxious that they should use them in order to 
bring traffic to Montreal and to the river St. Lawrence. Some questions of 
difficulty arose as to the transhipment at American lake and river ports of Cana- 
dian grain destined to Montreal, as a result of which discriminating tolls were 
instituted, only eventually to be done away with entirely. (Pp. 75 to 76.) 


THE QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Dr. Skelton was asked whether the American government would have the 
right in the St. Lawrence, in the international section, to improve navigation, 
or whether the right of sovereignty on the part of the Canadian government 
was paramount. 
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Dr. Skelton had never heard of any such suggestion or claim. In the 
international section, in the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, the United States had 
done a great deal of work, but always by consent of the Canadian government; 
this, in sections other than the St. Lawrence. Asked whether this was not an 
implied admission that the treaty did not affect the right of sovereignty of the 
Canadian government, Dr. Skelton replied in the affirmative. He thought there 
was never any question as to that, and it was the understanding of the Com- 
mittee, in consequence, that the United States would have no right to do any 
work in the St. Lawrence from St. Regis to the sea. 

Asked as to whether it was admitted or denied that either nation has 
the right to navigate the whole length of the river with war material or troops, 
Dr. Skelton replied that the point had never been formally settled. 

Asked if there was any rule that it would be a violation of neutrality if 
Canada were at war with another country to traverse waters that are free to us, 
Dr. Skelton stated that it quite frequently was forbidden, but that there was a 
special provision in the case of the Suez canal and the Panama canal that they 
are open in war as in peace to vessels of war as well as commerce. 

The point was raised as to the interpretation of the clause regarding the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, ascending and descending to the sea, whether 
that covered canals or not. Sir John A. Macdonald had inserted an article 
in the Treaty of Washington which tended to show that it did not, but Dr. 
Skelton felt that it was, undoubtedly, still open to argument, though the question 
of interpretation of that point had never been discussed by any governmental 
agency, either in the United States or Canada. Any discussion had been by~ 
private parties. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JOINT-INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


Dr. Skelton next dealt with the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, which 
set up the International Joint Commission, which was the outcome of a pre- 
liminary experiment on the joint inquiry into international boundary problems 
which had been conducted some years earlier in the establishment of the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission. The latter had been a body of very limited 
powers. It could only investigate and report. It had none of the quasi-judicial 
or administrative duties which, in certain respects, have been entrusted to its 
successor. The former body was empowered to investigate and report on ques- 
tions dealing with 


“ waters adjacent to the boundary between Canada and the United States 
including all the waters finding their way by the river St. Lawrence to 
the sea”, 


The scope of their duties was quite wide geographically, though their powers 
were limited merely to investigation and report. 

One thing the old International Waterways Commission did was to lay 
down certain conditions of priority in the use of boundary waters; domestic 
and sanitary uses coming first, navigation next, and power and irrigation third. 
‘Another thing they did was to recommend to both Governments that they should 
set up a permanent body for the settlement of all boundary water questions. 
That was agreed to and a treaty was eventually ratified which provided not 
merely for the establishment of the permanent body—the International Joint 
Commission—of to-day, but referred to it certain boundary water problems, 
and also made it possible to refer to the Commission certain broader questions 
in dispute between the two countries. This was provided for by the treaty of 
1909, which was ratified in the following year. 
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Dr. Skelton took up the various articles of the treaty of 1909 in their order 
and explained their application as he conceived it. 

Asked which of the provisions of the treaty were permanent and which 
temporary, Dr. Skelton replied that there were none that could be specifically 
said to be temporary, that all were supposed to be permanent. The treaty 
itself was one that could be denounced at the end of five years, but it was not 
temporary. 

The preliminary article of the treaty states that:— 


“ For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are defined as the 
waters from main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and con- 
necting waterways or the portions thereof, along which the international 
boundary between the United States and the Dominion of Canada passes, 
including all bays, arms and inlets thereof, but not including tributary 
waters which in their natural channels would flow into such lakes, rivers 
and waterways, or waterways flowing from such lakes, rivers, and water- 
ways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the boundary.” 


Dr. Skelton was asked whether consent of the International Joint Com- 
mission would have to be obtained for a development such as the Cedar Rapids 
power development in the purely national section of the river. Dr. Skelton 
replied that during the tenure of office of the former International Waterways 
Commission the application of the Cedar Rapids Manufacturing and Power 
Company to the Dominion Government to build works in the St. Lawrence at 
Cedars was granted, subject to the consent of the Public Works Department 
as to navigation requirements. The Department of Public Works requested 
the International Waterways Commission to report on the matter, which Com- 
mission did so, and reported that it did not see any objection to the proposed 
development, and, with certain restrictions, the Department of Public Works 
recommended the granting of a charter to the Cedar Rapids Company. Had 
the application been made subsequent to the treaty of 1909, it would not have 
been necessary to refer it to the International Joint Commission. 

Article 1 of the treaty provides, 


“That the navigation of all navigable boundary waters shall for- 
ever contain free and open for the purposes of commerce to the inhabit- 
ants and to ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, 
however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation, and 
applying equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, 
vessels, and boats of both countries.” 


Asked whether that carried any further than the previous treaties had car- 
ried, Dr. Skelton replied that it specifically granted the right, not previously 
enjoyed, whereby both countries could use the water on the opposite side of 
any boundary river. Prior to that treaty, it might have been alleged that 
Canada had no right to use or traverse the United States side of boundary rivers. 

The second paragraph of article 1 reads:— 


“Tt is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, 
this same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of lake Michigan 
and to all canals connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side of the line. Either of the 
High Coatracting Parties may adopt rules and regulations governing 
the use of such canals within its own territory, and may charge tolls for 
the use thereof, but all such rules and regulations and all tolls charged 
shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the High Contracting 
Parties, and the ships, vessels and boats of both of the High Contracting 
Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use thereof.” 


; 
; 
i 
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In connection with this paragraph, it developed from discussion that, on 
strict interpretation, it accorded rights to the contracting parties only in canals 
connecting boundary waters such as the Sault canals and the Welland canal. 
It did not apply to any lateral canals lying wholly within Canada which did not 
connect boundary waters. 

Article 2 of the treaty provides that each country reserves to itself the 
control of rivers on its own side flowing into boundary waters. Article 3 Dr. 
Skelton considered the most important article in the treaty. It provides as 
follows: — 

“Tt is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions 
heretofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement 
between the Parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstructions or 
diversions, whether temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either 
side of the line, affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters on 
the other side of the line, shall be made except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within their respective jurisdictions, 
and with the approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint commission, to 
be known as the International Joint Commission. 

“The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with 
the existing rights of the Government of the United States on the one side 
and the Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to under- 
take and carry on governmental works in boundary waters for the deep- 
ening of channels, the construction of breakwaters, the improvement of 
rere and other governmental works for the benefit of commerce and 
navigation, peovided! that such works are wholly on its own side of the 
line and do not materially affect the level or flow of the boundary waters 
on the other, nor are such provisions intended to interfere with the ordin- 
ary use of such waters for domestic and sanitary purposes”. 


The foregoing is the most important article in the treaty so far as its con- 
nection with the International Joint Commission is concerned. A later article— 
article 7—-agrees to the formation of an International Joint Commission, consist- 
ing of three members from each country, and article 8 gives the International 
Joint Commission jurisdiction to pass upon the cases mentioned in article 3 and 
the following article—article 4—which, except in cases provided for by special 
agreement, prohibits 


“The construction or maintenance on either side of the boundary of 
any remedial or protective works or dams or any other construction in 
waters flowing from boundary waters or in waters at a lower level than 
the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary, the effect of which is 
to raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary unless 
the construction or maintenance thereof is approved by the International 
Joint Commission. 


At the request of an honourable member, Dr. Skelton went into the history 
of the Massena weir application of the St. Lawrence River Power Company 
which, in 1917, applied to the United States government for permission to do 
certain dredging and to be allowed to construct a submerged weir from the main 
shore of the United States to Long Sault, also in United States territory. The 
Secretary of War gave the necessary permit, subject to the approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. At the hearings of the latter body the representatives 
of the Canadian government raised strong objection to the application, quoting 
the Ashburton-Webster Treaty of 1842, wherein it was agreed that the channels 
on both sides of the Long Sault and Barnhart Islands should be equally free and 
open to ships, vessels, and boats of both parties. For the United States it was 
contended that “ equally free and open”’ simply meant that there was to be no 
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discrimination, and if it was closed against United States vessels as well as 
‘against Canadian vessels, and if the other channels were open for navigation, 
and if, as a matter of fact, the south channel in question was not used for naviga- 
tion except by pleasure boats, there was no violation of the treaty. The Inter- 
national Joint Commission took the view that they should not settle the question 
definitely at that time, and gave a temporary and interim ruling permitting the 
company to construct the weir on the understanding that the order was to remain 
in force for five years or until the end of the war, whichever period should be 
the longer, and then come up for review. The chief consideration at that time, 
1917, was the fact that the St. Lawrence Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Corporation, was producing much of the aluminum required by the 
allies in the prosecution of the war. 

When the matter came up for review in 1922, the Canadian government 
insisted on maintaining all the objections previously raised in 1918, though sub- 
ject to certain conditions, they would not object to a temporary extension of 
the permit. These conditions included provisions to make sure that no more 
water would be diverted than was being diverted, and guarantees against injury 
to Canadian navigation interests in the river. 

About three months ago, the St. Lawrence River Power Company brought 
another application before the International Joint Commission to have the sub- 
merged weir made permanent and raised above the surface six feet. The Cana- 
dian government asked for a postponement to enable it to file a statement in 
response. The International Joint Commission, at a meeting in Washington in 
April, was prepared to grant an extension accordingly, but the representatives of 
the company took the ground that if they were not able to go ahead with the 
work at once they might find it advisable perhaps not to go ahead at all this 
year, and they agreed to adjourn sine die. 

In response to a question, it was stated that the diversion by the St. Law- 
rence River Power Company amounted to 25,000 second feet. 

Proceeding, Dr. Skelton dealt with article 5 of the treaty which had to do 
with the division of water for power purposes at Niagara. In that connection, 
the question of the Chicago diversion had been raised in Committee, and whether 
Canada had not committed itself to accepting a diversion of 10,000 cubic second 
feet at Chicago in return for the margin it had received in the unequal division 
at Niagara, where the United States is allowed to draw off for power purposes 
20,000 cubic second feet, and Canada 36,000 cubic second feet. 

The position had been taken that Canada committed itself to accept this 
division, the former International Waterways Commission, having stated: 


“Tn addition to the other reasons for a greater share going to 
Canada, we may mention the fact that there is at present—as an actual 
fact—10,000 cubic second feet diversion at Chicago.” 


Personally, Dr. Skelton did not think there was any ground for the conten- 
tion that, in article 5 of the Boundary Waters Treaty, Canada had committed 
itself in regard to the Chicago diversion in any shape or form. The article then 
proceeded to authorize the 20,000 and 36,000 distribution already referred to. In 
discussing the reason for the unequal division at Niagara, Dr. Skelton explained 
that the average flow of Niagara Falls was about 220,000 cubic second feet, and 
the former Waterways Commission, which was a joint body representing both 
countries, had concluded that no more than one-quarter, or 55,000 cubic second 
feet, of that flow could be developed without injury to the scenic beauty of the 
falls. At that time, there were already on the Canadian side plants in construc- 
tion, which would require about 32,000 or 33,000 cubic second feet. On the 
United States side the plants under construction would not require more than half 
that amount. There was the added reason that a considerable quantity of the 
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power generated on the Canadian side was for United States consumption. The 
question of the actual flow over the respective American and Canadian portion 
of the falls did not appear to be a factor, and it was clear that the diversion at 
Chicago was wholly unauthorized so far as Canada was concerned, and that 
the Canadian government has not at any time consented to it. 

It developed incidentally that the treaty apparently legalized diversions 
existing at the time of the ratification of the treaty. At that time the actual 
diversion at Chicago was 4,167 cubic second feet, which was the quantity 
authorized by the formal permit of the United States Secretary of War, and to 
that dimension the diversion must be reduced by 1935, under arrangements 
which the United States Federal authorities are seeking to impose upon the 
Chicago sanitary district. 


MR. McLACHLAN ON THE ECONOMICS OF THE WATERWAY 
(Pages 96 to 121) 


On May 9, Mr. McLachlan was recalled for a discussion on the economics 
of the proposed deep waterway. In that connection he referred to the various 
routes that are available for a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean. The United States have been considering a project from lake Ontario 
via Albany to New York, and a report had been made by the War Depart- 
ment on it. That was the only serious rival the St. Lawrence project had. 

The State of New York had, between 1905 and 1918, enlarged the State 
canal between Buffalo and the Hudson river at a cost of $175,000,000. The 
canal is 75 feet wide and is supposed to be 12 feet deep, and is crossed by’ 
hundreds of bridges with only 15 feet headroom. Between Buffalo and New 
York there are 170 miles of canal with 35 locks, and 179 miles of river channel 
less than 200 feet wide, 100 miles of open river, and 27 miles of lake navigation. 
The canal costs the State of New York about $10,000,000 per year, and the 
total benefits are supposed to be $1,500,000. Its failure is said to be due to 
the low headroom provided at bridges and the great length of narrow canal. 

Mr. McLachlan thought it might be assumed that the United States would 
use Canadian canal facilities between lake Erie and Lake Ontario. In that 
ease, the United States project would probably be that of building a new canal 
from Oswego roughly following the barge canal to Albany and down the 
Hudson river to New York. The estimated cost for 25 feet depth would be 
$506 ,000,000. 

The United States government, in co-operation with the port of Albany, 
are now developing an ocean terminal at Albany, and are deepening the Hudson 
river to that point to 27 feet. That port is expected to be a rival of Montreal 
in the near future, and will have a navigation season one month longer than 
the Canadian port. The United States engineers had not only estimated the 
cost of the Oswego-Albany project but had contrasted the economics of the 
project with the St. Lawrence. Action, however, has been held up, pending 
negotiations with Canada on the St. Lawrence proposals. The United States 
project might develop a larger traffic than the St. Lawrence, and, if operated 
free of tolls, might give slightly cheaper transportation, because rates out of 
New York are lower than those out of Montreal. Mr. McLachlan had made 
an investigation of the United States route several years ago, which indicated 
that it would pay interest on its cost. In his opinion, it would be a very much 
better paying proposition than the Georgian Bay canal project, and was the 
closest competitor of the St. Lawrence plan. 

Mr. McLachlan submitted statements (pages 98 and 99) showing the 
annual charges and benefits which might be expected from the St. Lawrence 
development. With the Crysler island project in the Internatiuual Rapids 
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section, and the Hungry bay-Melocheville project in the Soulanges section, 
and assuming that the upper lake channels will be improved for upper lake 
navigation free of charge against the St. Lawrence project, Mr. Mclachlan 
estimated a first cost of $360,534,000, interest during construction $81,689,000, 
a total over all cost of $442,223,000. On this sum, the annual interest charges, 
operating and maintenance and depreciation were estimated at $26,653,000, and 
the annual benefits at $67,950,000. Of this latter sum, $30,750,000 was from 
power. $15,000,000 savings in transportation costs on Canadian traffic, and 
$22,200,000 savings on transportation costs on United States traffic. 

The foregoing estimate did not take into account the Welland Ship canal, 
the. cost of which is estimated at $115,000,000, and the annual charges—-interest 
on first cost, interest on interest during construction, and operation and main- 
tenance—amounted to $7,400,000, while the saving in transportation costs on 
the Welland Ship canal, standing alone, was estimated to be $1,000,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. McLachlan submitted another statement, (page 99) showing the estim- 
ated annual charges and benefits from navigation works only. On the St. Law- 
rence work, on the scheme discussed above, the first cost was set at $123,070,000, 
interest during construction at $13,990,000, a total of $137,060,000. The carrying 
charges on this over all cost, including interest, operation, maintenance and 
depreciation, were set at $8,404,000, and the annual benefits—saving on transport- 
ation costs as already given—$37,200,000. In this set up, the figures respecting 
the Welland Ship canal, as rendered in a previous paragraph, are unchanged. 

Mr. McLachlan explained that the first statement was based on the idea 
of taking the power in the international rapids section as part of the project and 
avoiding contact with power developments in the national section. 

The second statement was based on the idea that navigation would follow 
power development and be charged only with works built for navigation pur- 
poses. It was based on the idea that some power interest would pay for common 
and power works. These would embrace the necessary dam and the general 
enlargement of the river, the construction of the power houses and the machinery 
for both countries on both sides of the river. That conception arose from his 
reading of the decisions of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in connec- 
tion with a number of water power cases which had been tried in Canada and 
elsewhere, and also from the way in which the power had been leased on the 
Trent system where the government made improvements. Navigation was like 
the King’s highway; the local authorities must provide the land required without 
tax. Where riparian rights were in private hands, the King would have the right 
to put in locks for passing from one basin to the other. On the conception that, 
if the river were improved for power, certain expenditures would have to be made, 
(and that those would logically include dams and channel enlargements as well 
as power works), the additional cost of preparing the river for navigation would 
be the cost of putting in the canals for passing dams, along with lift bridges, etc. 

Mr. McLachlan dealt with the very rapid development of the use of power 
during the last decade. In the United States that rate of increase amounted to 
about 8% per year, or 1,500,000 h.p. Some people wondered how long this 
increase would be maintained, but, in Mr. McLachlan’s opinion, power develop- 
ment was still an infant industry. In 1923, the total kilowatt hour generation 
in Canada was 20,000,000. In 1927, it was 40,000,000. For Ontario and Quebec 
alone, the development had increased from 17,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1923 to 
34,000,000 in 1927. It would take an extra installation of 350,000 h.p. each year 
to supply the demand in Ontario and Quebec in recent years. The market for 
electric power was increasing at the present time to the extent of 75,000 h.p. per 
year in Quebec, and 75,000 h.p. in Ontario. It could come from the St. Lawrence 
as well or better than any other place. 


————e 
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The value of the horse power developed under the proposal discussed was 
set by Mr. McLachlan at $15 per h.p. for firm power capable of being delivered 
at peak hours of each day throughout the year, and at half that sum for the 
summer power which could not be delivered in winter. In the matter of traffic, 
tonnage passing the Sault canals in 1926 was about 85,000,000 tons, consisting 
of ore, coal, grain, package freight, etc. The Welland canal last year had a 
traffic of 7,250,000 tons, and the St. Lawrence 7,900,000 tons. That the St. Law- 
rence had a larger traffic than the Welland canal was due to coal moving from 
lake Ontario ports to Ogdensburg and Montreal, and due also to pulp-wood 
moving from the lower St. Lawrence to Waddington and Ogdensburg. 

Grain shipped on the Great Lakes for the fiscal year 1926 amounted to 
430,000,000 bushels. Of that amount 295,000,000 bushels left Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 25,000,000 left Duluth, 50,000,000 left Chicago, and 9,000,000 left 
Milwaukee. In that year 93,000,000 bushels went through the government 
elevator at the head of the Welland canal at Port Colborne, and 135,000,000 
bushels went through Montreal. 


In 1926, Canadian exports of grain amounted to 349,000,000 bushels and 
the United States exports to 274,000,000. Much of this latter business is not 
tributary to the Great Lakes waterway and goes out by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Pacific ports, including Vancouver. Exports from Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, 
St. John, and United States north Atlantic ports, including Baltimore, totalled 
298,000,000, of which Canadian ports handled 209,000,000 and American ports 
89,000,000 in 1926. In the seven months of open navigation, the amount that 
left Canadian north Atlantic ports was 131,000,000 bushels, and from United 
States north Atlantic ports 68,000,000. These comparative figures spoke well 
for the port of Montreal. In 1926, 48,000,000 bushels of Canadian grain went 
out via United States Atlantic ports and 131,000,000 by Canadian Atlantic ports. 
In that same year, 27,000,000 of United States grain went out by United States 
Atlantic ports and 60,000,000 by Canadian Atlantic ports. Canadian exports 
and the production of wheat, flour, and grain had been continuously increasing, 
while the exports of United States grain had been diminishing, though flour 
had been increasing. It seemed strange that out of the total export of the 
equivalent of 347,000,000 bushels of wheat, amounting to 9,000,000 tons, it was 
possible to figure on only 4,450,000 tons as available for the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway. Perhaps that figure was too conservative, but, at any rate, it was 
safe. 

The rate per bushel for the last five years from Fort William to Buffalo was 
8°5 cents, from Port Colborne to Montreal it was 6:05 cents. In those rates 
0-7 cent was absorbed for terminal elevator charges in the movement from Fort 
William to Port Colborne and 1-44 cents in the movement from Port Colborne 
to Montreal. 

Mr. McLachlan dealt with the question of rates and the effect of retardation 
by canal works on the cost of the movement. They could compare the time it 
-would take a boat to travel the length of the new route with the time it took 
on the superseded route, and, in that way, determine what the cost of transport- 
ation by the future route would likely be. Determined on the basis of time, it 
was found that the cost of actual movement per mile across a lake surface by 
a Great Lakes boat would work out at 8 cents for every ton hauled 100 miles 
and at about 24 cents a ton for terminal delays occasioned to the boat. 
Applying the same formula to the canal boat, a rate of 16 cents was obtained for 
the clear parts of the journey. Naturally, the retardation of the Welland canal 
locks and the restricted channels on the Welland, along with the retardation 
of the St. Lawrence locks, and the restricted canal channels along the St. 
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Lawrence has virtually doubled the distance between Port Colborne and 
Montreal. A boat could travel twice the actual distance between Port Colborne 
and Montreal in the same time if the journey were by lake. 

The & cent rate referred to in the foregoing paragraph was declared by Mr. 
McLachlan to be an interesting figure because, if ocean rates from ports all over 
the world were analyzed, it would be found that 8 cents per 100-ton mile 
practically the rate on every grain route throughout the world, whether from 
ete the Argentine, Karachi, or Vancouver, to the world market at Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. McLachlan went into the capital costs of vessels suitable to the com- 
bined lake and ocean trade. From these figures, and the costs of operation, 
including time of travel, it was calculated that the cost of transportation of a 
ton of freight from Fort William to Liverpool by ‘the present route was $5.87 a 
ton, and by the proposed deep waterway it would be $3.95. Thus, if there were 
no intervening transfer between Fort William and Liverpool, the saving would 
be $1.92 a ton. Those figures included a profit to the ship owner, as well as 
interest, depreciation, etc., for which 14 per cent is usually allowed. 

Included in the $15,000,000 of benefits estimated as being applicable to 
Canadian traffic were 450,000 tons of flour, 800,000 tons of British Columbia 
timber, via the Panama, 800,000 tons of Scotch and Welsh anthracite, other com- 
modities, 2,000,000 tons; a total, including the erain traffic previously discussed, 
of 8,000,000 tons. The tons referred to in this calculation are long tons—38 
bushels of wheat and 2,240 pounds to the ton. The saving on grain was esti- 
- mated at $1.50 a ton; on flour, a total of $1,600,000; on coal, $2,000,000; on 
other commodities, $3,000,000; making the total of $15,000,000 already men- 
tioned. 

The estimating of American traffic was a very complicated matter, but 
United States investigators determined it to be about 16,400,000 tons, and the 
consequent saving at $1.35 per ton, a total of $22,200,000. Mr. McLachlan 
thought their traffic would likely be less than that, but he did not think their 
saving per ton would be less than the sum indicated. 

Referring again to the figure of $26,000,000 for annual charges and $68,000,- 
000 for annual benefits, which presumed the development of the international 
section by a federal agency, Mr. McLachlan pointed out that there were other 
things which should be absorbed in the cost of the project. For instance, 
the present canal carrier, the 2,400 ton boat—and there are about 100 of them— 
would, no doubt, have a very restricted usefulness after the waterway was built, 
because all they could be used for would be for pulp wood and coal between 
lake Ontario and Montreal. Therefore, part of the interest on their value 
should, he thought, be deducted from estimated benefits or included in the item 
of cost. Similarly, the elevators of Port McNicoll, Goderich, Port Colborne, 
and Midland, would all suffer a reduction in value, which ought possibly to be 
absorbed in the cost of the project. 

Mr. McLachlan filed a memorandum indicating that a 10 per cent increase 
in traffic could take place on the St. Lawrence canals without serious congestion. 
Their capacity from Prescott to Cornwall is very nearly reached in the months 
of October and May. The completion of the Welland Ship canal, and estab- 
lishment of a terminal at Prescott, would tend to congest the canals for the 
reason that the length of the voyage from Port Colborne to Montreal would be 
reduced from about 64 to 3 days, or with terminal delays from 95 to 6 days. 
So that, if the 100 boats on the route were all busy and taxed the canal ‘to 
within 10 per cent of its capacity, there would be sure to be congestion with 
the voyage for 84 per cent of the downbound business reduced from 94 to 6 
days per trip. An increase of 75 per cent in lockage capacity would be required 
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to keep the canal fleet busy after the point of transfer is shifted to Prescott. 
The locks at Cornwall were the point of difficulty. There, the capacity might 
be taken as 9,000,000 tons; whereas the capacity of the Soulanges and Lachine 
canal might be taken as 14,000,000 tons. Unless the two locks at Cornwall 
could be duplicated, they would not have sufficient capacity to care for more 
than a 15 per cent increase in traffic. The cost of two additional locks was 
estimated at about $1,000,000. 

Mr. McLachlan filed with the committee the complete statement on the 
value of the St. Lawrence waterway as a transportation route to which he had 
referred in part in his evidence, of which the foregoing is a summary. Mr. 
McLachlan’s remarks on the economic aspects of the proposals will be found 
set out in committee proceedings (pages 98 to 121). 

The statements referred to by Mr. McLachlan formed part of an economic 
study of the project prepared by him and G. A. Lindsay, senior office engineer, 
of the St. Lawrence waterway staff of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. It will be found printed in full at the end of the committee pro- 
ceedings. A digest, or statement of contents, which appears with the study as 
printed, is reproduced at this point as a guide to the reader, as is also an index 
to the various statistical tables forming part of the economic presentation :— 
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A. L. W. MacCALLUM, SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA 
(Pages 122 to 128) 


Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, Manager and Secretary of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Montreal, appeared and testified. He explained that 
the Shipping Federation of Canada was incorporated in 1903, and was a Can- 
adian association of steamship owners and agents interested in the ocean ship- 
ping trade to the St. Lawrence and to eastern Canadian seaports. Its member- 
ship did not include inland vessel owners or operators. The total tonnage 
represented was 1,961,633 gross tons. 

The aims and objects of the Federation are to safeguard the interests of 
‘ts members in connection with aids to navigation, channel and harbour depths, 
harbour facilities, pilotage, towage, port charges, ete. 

Since the publication of the report of the Joint Board of Engineers in 
November, 1926, it had given careful study to the St. Lawrence question and had 
investigated particularly the possible economic benefits which would accrue to 
Canada as a result of ocean vessels proceeding beyond Montreal to the Great 
Lakes. Its attitude towards the proposed waterway was not actuated by any 
spirit of factious opposition to further St. Lawrence improvement, nor was it 
tased on the interests of any particular or local port. The immense expenditure 
involved in the proposed undertaking could only be justified by commensurate 
benefits to the country. During 1926, 96 per cent of the Canadian through 
traffic eastbound through St. Lawrence canals consisted of grain, so that the 
proposed expenditure could only be justified by commensurate reduction in the 
cost of grain transportation. Extravagant claims, principally American, had 
been made as to the possible saving—claims varying from 6 cents to 10 cents 
per bushel. The Federation had given special consideration to the possibility of 
ocean vessels proceeding beyond Montreal to Great Lake ports, and in their 
opinion the only ocean going vessels that would use the proposed waterway were 
the transient, or tramp vessels, carrying bulk cargoes, and only a proportion of 
these could, when fully loaded, utilize the 27 foot channel between Montreal and 
lake Ontario. Cargo space is a commodity equally with grain itself, and rates for 
its use are governed by the law of supply and demand. To meet the extra 
expense and risks involved in proceeding beyond Quebec and Montreal pro- 
portionately higher rates would have to be charged. Calculations based only 
on distance and time of travel would indicate a maximum saving as compared 
with existing all-water rates on the St. Lawrence of 2 cents to 3 cents per bushel, 
but the seasonal character of the traffic, the very short period during which grain 
could be moved by ocean vessels direct from the head of the Lakes, and the 
dependence of tramp rates and the supply of tramp vessels on world wide traffic 
conditions would necessarily be reflected in the actual rates. The absurdity of 
exorbitant claims of savings, as high as 10 cents per bushel, is evident from the 
fact that in order to affect such a saving the tramp vessel would have to travel 
1,200 miles beyond Montreal and 1,200 miles back to Montreal and charge 2 

“cents per bushel less for the carriage of her cargo from the head of the Lakes to 
Liverpool than this class of vessel charged for the carriage of a similar cargo 
from Montreal to Liverpool during the past season of St. Lawrence navigation. 

Apart from the fact that the probable benefit to the grain growers of the 
Canadian Northwest as the result of building the proposed waterway would be 
negligible when compared with the cost of construction, there were other 
factors materially affecting the situation, namely:— 

(a) Further possible reductions in the present cost of carriage via the 

existing St. Lawrence route due to Welland enlargement. 
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(b) Reduction of freight rates by rail to the Canadian seaboard. 
(c) Shipment of Alberta and Saskatchewan grain through Pacific Coast 


ports. 
(d) The development. of the Hudson Bay route. 


If the project were viewed from the standpoint of benefits to import traffic, 
Canada’s situation would be found to be fundamentally different from that of 
the United States. Every portion of the Dominion, except the Prairie Provinces, 
already enjoyed water transport facilities and the situation of the Canadian 
Northwest had been greatly improved by the development of Pacific Coast 
outlets, and it is expected to be further improved by the Hudson Bay project. 
Notwithstanding Canada’s favourable position for imports by water from trans- 
oceanic countries, about 65 per cent of our total imports come from the 
United States and in this connection no benefit would accrue to Canada from 
the deepening of the St. Lawrence. 

American traffic available for the deeper waterway is also available for the 
present waterway—the cheapest of all means of transportation between the 
Middle Western States and the Atlantic seaboard. It is surprising, therefore, 
that this route has not been utilized to a greater extent by American territories 
tributary to the Great Lakes, though American vessels may make use of the 
entire system free of canal tolls. 

It was the conviction of the Association that the project is untimely and 
premature. Over-investment in water transportation was certainly not justified 
by a similar experience in the matter of railways. The Association is unalter- 
ably opposed to any international control of Canada’s outlet to the Atlantic. 
Tt believes the present national waterway policy should be continued by Canada, 
and that the present St. Lawrence system can be utilized to greater capacity and 
improved at moderate cost as, and when, required by Canada’s economic 
development and warranted by her financial position. 


MR. THOMAS HARLING, PRESIDENT THOS. HARLING & SON, LED: 


(Pages 128 to 137) 


Mr. Thomas Harling, President, Thomas Harling and Son, Limited, Steam- 
ship Agents, Montreal, while largely confirming the opinion expressed by Mr. 
MacCallum did not think the question of tramp steamers had been fully 
explained. After sketching historically the development of the harbour of 
Montreal, with which he personally had much to do, he stated that there was 
now a storage capacity there of about 12,500,000 bushels, and they could 
handle 1,000,000 bushels in and out per day, provided the stream were kept 
continuous both ways. Last year they handled 195,000,000 bushels of grain 
without the slightest congestion. The inland carriers obtained a quick turn 
round for their boats and the ocean carriers also obtained a despatch equal to, 
if not better than, that obtainable in any other port in the world. He believed 
the business of the port to be capable of still further development, but increased 
facilities were required to develop traffic. The berths at the west end of the 
harbour had been changed so as to provide grain loading accommodation for 
tramp steamers without interfering with regular lines which were taken care of 
almost entirely by the centre elevator in the harbour. The tramp steamers 
have at the east end, an elevator of 3,000,000 bushels capacity, being increased 
to 6,000,000 bushels, so as not to interfere with the regular lines. The success 
of Montreal as a grain port was largely owing to the absolute control of every 
berth by the Harbour Commissioners. Only 19 per cent of the grain handled 
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by the port of Montreal came through by rail, the balance coming down by 
water. This, he felt, proved that Montreal’s advantage as a grain port lay in 
the cheap transportation of grain from the head of the lakes across the Atlantic. 

The inland service was very good. There are about 120 canal-sized 
steamers, the largest boats and the largest number of boats carrying grain on 
the Great Lakes being American owned, but the grain brought down to Port 
Colborne and Buffalo was there transferred to the canal-sized steamers which 
brought it to Montreal. The maximum cargo of this type of steamer is about 
95,000 bushels. If it had not been that the inland lake tonnage had been 
increased, by competition very largely, they would not have as low rates as 
were now enjoyed from the head of the lakes to Montreal. Lake vessels carry 
more deadweight cargo because ocean vessels are limited by the draft to the 
Plimsoll mark; lake boats not having to observe that regulation carry larger 
cargoes. If the canal were deepened the large upper lake boats could go through 
to Montreal and that, he considered, would be an advantage because they would 
make a direct connection with the ocean steamers and save an intermediate 
transfer. Ocean steamers operated at considerably less per ton than the inland 
carriers on account of their working for 365 days a year, whereas the inland 
carriers operated for only about 220. The ordinary present sized St. Lawrence 
canal boat costs: about $150,000 and had a capacity of about 2,000 tons. 

The question as to whether these vessels would be thrown out of commis- 
sion would depend on whether a vessel could be designed of a more economic 
type to carry the grain between Prescott and Montreal. He believed it could. 
In fact he was satisfied that barges could be provided instead of steamers, with 
their own propelling power. Vessels now employed could either tow a barge 
with them, or a Diesel motor could be used. This would reduce the number of 
men to probably half of the present requirement and the cost of handling grain 
from the Lower Lake-St. Lawrence terminal to Montreal would be very small 
compared with the present cost of 6 cents from Buffalo and Port Colborne to 
Montreal. The rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal is about 9 cents 
per bushel, and if the larger steamers could come down as far as Kingston or 
Prescott he believed grain could be handled to Montreal for 1 cent or 14 cents 
per bushel. On that haul he did not think the barge could be beaten by the 
railway—even the most economic railway that could be constructed—in which 
connection the cost of transfer would require to be considered. Barges would 
be useful for winter storage at a very economic figure, and with that additional 
equipment he did not think that Montreal could ever be beaten by any Atlantic 
port. He acquiesced in the suggestion by an honourable member that the large 
steamer could carry to Prescott for 4 cents, and if the movement from that 
point to Montreal cost 2 cents that would be 6 cents as against 9 cents, the 
rate commonly charged to-day.. What they needed in Montreal was increased 
facilities. Conditions were so bad at present that they were obliged to send a 
great many vessels away. 

He saw no practical difficulty in navigating the largest lake vessel to Mont- 
real if the necessary facilities are provided. Years ago, it was complained in 
Liverpool that steamers would never go through the canal to Manchester. As 
a matter of fact, the Manchester Ship canal to-day is an undoubted success. 

In the short season of navigation the brief voyages are the more important, 
and more economical for a vessel, but in the summer -season when things are 
slack, the longer the voyage the better. In the spring and fall, when the demand 
is greatest, quick despatch is the more important. It required three days to 
navigate from Port Colborne to Montreal, and three and a half or four days 
to return, in which time a big cargo boat turning at Port Colborne or Buffalo 
could be at Fort William and back. He thought the barge system for the St. 
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Lawrence would be the most economical in the end, and if Montreal is to take 
care of this business there must be increased facilities. They thought Montreal 
was doing a big business with about 1,000 or 1,200 steamers a year. If the St. 
Lawrence were deepened the amount of cargo available from the immense area 
of the United States and Canada would make present business but a flea bite 
as compared with the amount of traffic that would eventually develop. An 
honourable member pointed out that the 20,000,000 tons put through the Panama 
canal is only one-quarter or one-fifth of what goes through the canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie. In his time the Great Lakes tonnage had increased from 40,000,000 
to nearly 100,000,000 tons per annum. Out of that 100,000,000 tons about 65 
per cent is ore, 25 per cent coal, and about 10 per cent grain. If that business is 
100,000,000 tons to-day what, he asked, would it be if they had a through canal 
open to the ships of the world? 


THOS. W. HARVIE, GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY, 
MONTREAL HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


(Pages 138 to 155) 


Thomas W. Harvie, General Manager and Secretary of the Board of Har- 
bour Commissioners, Montreal, appeared before the committee on Tuesday, 
May 29. Before hearing Mr. Harvie, Senator McDougald, as chairman of the 
Harbour Board and a member of the Canadian National Advisory Committee 
on St. Lawrence matters, expressed his regret that he had not been present when 
Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, manager and secretary of the Shipping Federation 
of Canada, appeared before the committee. He would have been quite satisfied 
with the testimony offered by the Shipping Federation of Canada had the 
Federation confined itself to its proper function, which was the safeguarding 
of ocean navigation, and which function largely ended at Montreal. Senator 
McDougald quoted Colonel Gear, vice-president of the Shipping Federation, as 
having publicly stated in October, 1927, that he was not opposed to the deepening 
of the waterways, but in favour of it on condition that the work be done by 
Canada when the country could afford it. 

Senator McDougald claimed that the port and harbour of Montreal was 
more vitally interested in the scheme than any other institution or part of 
Canada. He was not alone amongst those in Montreal concerned in the affairs 
of that port and harbour who have supported the project for deepening the 
waterways and canal system, and he read into the record (pages 165-6-7) a 
statement presented to the International J oint Commission in 1920 when that 
body was dealing with the reference to it at that time of the proposed deep- 
water development of the St. Lawrence. President Ross made it clear at that 
time that the Montreal Harbour Commissioners were of opinion that it was 
desirable to improve the present St. Lawrence canal system to facilitate access 
of the larger lake boats to the port of Montreal. They were of opinion also that 
the type of vessel suited to lake service was not adapted for ocean traffic. With 
sufficient safeguards and control of power development, as well as of distribu- 
tion, the commissioners held that the resultant development would be extensive 
and of great advantage to the country. 

Mr. Harvie, who has had about thirty-five years of experience in engineer- 
ing and the administration of public works—nineteen of which have been with 
the Montreal Harbour Commission—called attention to the fact that the port 
of Montreal is the point of interchange between ocean and inland traffic. The 
channel below Montreal is the corridor of access for ocean ships. The water- 
way above Montreal is the most important feeder of merchandise of all kinds, 
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particularly bulk merchandise from the West. The port of Montreal is the 
connecting link between the two—the point of interchange. The business of 
the port of Montreal has doubled itself about every six years. The total ton- 
nage handled in 1921 was 6,223,924; in 1927, it was 11,921,173. The grain 
exported or delivered out in 1921 amounted to 138,453,980 bushels; in 1927, the 
corresponding quantity was 195,247,914 bushels. The greatest bulk imported, 
coal, in 1921 aggregated 1,042,716 tons, and in 1927 it was 2,448,477 tons. The 
revenue of the port of Montreal in 1921 was $2,891,274; in 1927, it was $5,453,- 
951. The aggregate of net registered tons of shipping in 1921 was 2,891,956; 
in 1927, it was 4,992,486 tons. In 1921, the number of ocean ships entering the 
harbour of Montreal was 964; in 1927, it was 1,610. 

Successive harbour commissions have endeavoured to anticipate the growth 
and development of harbour requirements, and the improvements and exten- 
sions planned have always fallen short of the actual growth and development. 
Since 1922, about twenty-seven million dollars have been expended to provide 


increased facilities at the port of Montreal, and at the end of the current year 


they would have fifteen million bushels storage capacity. 


As a result of the recommendation of the Grain Elevators Committee in 
1923, the contro], construction and operation of elevator facilities at the port 
of Montreal had been vested in the single authority of the Board, with bene- 
ficial results. 

Mr. Harvie was of opinion that the deepening of the St. Lawrence channel 
below Montreal and the deep-water development of the river above would 
increase the business of the port as it would mean bigger ships from below and 
above, and therefore cheaper transportation. The size of ocean vessels coming 
to the port of Montreal has been steadily increasing, there being at the present 
time passenger liners of 19,000 gross register, to be followed, he believed, by 
others of 20,000 tons register. In addition, there are freighters capable of carry- 
ing from 12,000 to 14,000 tons of cargo. He did not think any ocean vessel of 
any considerable size would go to the upper lakes. He believed they would 
tranship at Montreal. If there was a power development above Montreal— 
and he presumed the power development was really what would build the canal 
—the resultant cheap power would lead to the bringing in by large steamers 
of bulk cargoes of raw material essential to the operation of industries and 
factories close tu the source of power, all of which ought to increase inevitably 
the business of the country. 

Already there were indications of a still greater movement through the port 
of Montreal. ‘The grain business is obviously increasing all the time, 2!s0 the 
importation of coal. Importations of Norwegian pulpwood for the United States 
were being attracted to Montreal in preference to American ports, as also was 
the importation of potash—another bulk product, of German origin. Competi- 
tion for steamship business was so keen, especially in the matter of grain, that 
a cut of one-eighth to one-quarter of a cent was sufficient to cause the port of 
Montreal to lose business to the more southern Atlantic ports. In response to 
questions by members of the committee, Mr. Harvie expressed the view that 
tne improvement of the St. Lawrence would not injure the port of Montreal, 
but would be of benefit to it.. It was his opinion that Montreal would always 
remain the head of ocean navigation. Montreal, although 1,000 miles up the 
St. Lawrence, was the most economic route on the North American continent, 
and closer to Europe than its most formidable rival—the port of New York. 
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ALEX FERGUSON, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, MONTREAL 
HARBOUR COMMISSION 


(Pages 155 to 167) 


Alex. Ferguson, assistant general manager of the Harbour Commission of 
Montreal, followed Mr. Harvie. 

Prior to taking over his present position in June, 1927, Mr. Ferguson had 
for some years been superintendent of the government elevator at Port Colborne. 
In that capacity, he reached the conclusion that the water route from the head 
of the lakes to the sea was the most effective route in the transportation to Europe 
of grain from the Canadian west tributary to the head of the lakes, and that, 
therefore, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route was the controlling factor in the 
cost of transportation to the world markets of Canadian surplus grain. Already, 
at times of peak flow—usually in the spring and fall of the year—a big rush of 
erain caused a condition of serious congestion. Mr. Ferguson stated that on 
different occasions he had attempted to analyze the cost of the waterway move- 
ment with the object of arriving at the probable saving in the cost of carrying 
erain from head of the lakes to Montreal in large lake vessels. The result of 
these studies indicated a saving of 3 cents in cost to the vessels. For the pur- 
pose of this analysis he had taken a boat of present canal draft, 14 feet, carrying 
85,000 bushels and costing about $220,000. He had taken the cost of operation, 
interest at 6 per cent on the capital investment, depreciation and overhead, 
making a total annual cost of $89,930 which, in an average season of 230 days, 
- made the cost of operation per day $391. To complete the round trip between 
Montreal and Port Colborne required 84 days, at a cost of $3,323. Loading 
and unloading charges—nine-tenths of a cent—$765 gave a total cost for the 
round trip of $4,088, or 4.81 cents per bushel. 

The foregoing vessel could load to 16 feet draft between the head of the 
lakes and Port Colborne, and could carry 100,000 bushels. The round trip, with- 
out delays, would be eight days, and cost about the same, although naturally a 
little more coal would be burned. Adding loading and unloading charges at 
Fort William and Port Colborne, the total cost for the round trip was estimated 
at $3.648, which gave a cost per bushel of 3-65 cents as against 4°81 cents 
between Port Colborne and Montreal. 

Using a typical moderately sized vessel of the type operating between Fort 
William and Port Colborne, with a gross tonnage of 7,400 tons and a capacity 
of 10,000 tons, costing in the vicinity of $700,000, the wheat load on 20 feet draft 
would be 370,000 bushels; the total average cost per day of operating such a 
boat would be $865; operating between Fort William and. Port Colborne, carry- 
ing grain, no return cargo, and no delays, completing round trip in eight days, 
would cost $6,920; loading and unloading charges would add $1,924, making 
a total cost of $8,844. Therefore, the cost per bushel from Fort William to 
Port Colborne necessary to cover bare expenses, with the interest at 6 per cent, 
would be 2-39 cents. 

Mr. Ferguson next assumed the same large lake vessel as operating between 
the head of the lakes and Montreal, a 20-foot draft, with no delays and no 
return cargo, a round trip of fifteen days, at a total cost of $15,602, which would 
work out at 4:22 cents. From the foregoing, it will be seen that comparing 
the cost of grain carried by present upper lake vessels with canal-size vessels 
over the same route from the head of the lakes to Port Colborne, the cost by 
canal vessel from Fort William to Port Colborne is 3-65 cents, and by upper 
lake vessel from Fort William to Port Colborne 2-39 cents, showing a difference 
in favour of the larger vessel of 1-26 cents. 

Mr. Ferguson gave the probable saving in cost of transporting grain from 
Fort William to Montreal in large lake freighters through an enlarged water- 
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way, as follows: Cost under present system, Fort William to Port Colborne, by 
typical large lake freighter, 2-39 cents; Port Colborne to Montreal, by typical 
canal freighter, 4-81 cents—total cost 7-20 cents. Estimated cost, Fort William 
to Montreal, by typical large lake freighter operating through an enlarged canal 
system, at 20-foot draft, 4-22 cents; estimated saving 2-98 cents or practically 
3 cents. 

Mr. Ferguson quoted the Dominion Bureau of statistics to the effect that 
the estimated ultimate theoretical capacity of the Cornwall canal was nine million 
tons, and of the Soulanges and of the Lachine canals, twelve million tons, The 
total traffic, both through and way, in 1927 was 7,912,952 tons. He had plotted 
a time tonnage chart which indicated that the total capacity of twelve million 
tons of the Soulanges and Lachine canals would be reached in 1935. If neces- 
sary facilities are not provided at Montreal and on the St. Lawrence within 
measurable time, a choke would occur at Lake Ontario and the surplus, unable 
to come through the St. Lawrence system, would overflow to other routes. It 
was difficult at this stage to say what those routes would be, but it is certain 
that the United States would make a strong bid for the business. Other routes 
might be, rail from Kingston or Prescott to Montreal, rail from Ogdensburg to 
New York or Albany, water from Oswego or Albany, and water from New 
York or Albany. 


PROF. W. W. GOFORTH, McGILL UNIVERSITY 
(Pages 168 to 189) 


Professor W. W. Goforth, of the staff of McGill University, in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Political Science, appeared before the Committee on 
May 29, and dealt with the St. Lawrence problem under several main heads; 
—first, navigation and shipping, second, the agricultural factor, then, in order, 
the factor of hydro-electric power and the effect upon population and indus- 
tries, then the railway factor and the potential effect, of the Deep Waterway 
on Canadian railway traffic, and finally the financial factor. 

Mr. Goforth was of opinion, based on analysis of cost ratios, that there 
would be very little likelihood, if any, of liners, either passenger or composite 
liners or freight liners, traversing the route above Montreal. It was, however, 
his opinion that a fair proportion of the tramp steamers which enter the St. 
Lawrence would traverse the proposed inland route because of the traffic 
possibilities of the interior. He did not hold with the theory that the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence would result in Chicago’s becoming a formidable 
rival of Montreal as a grain port. In that respect, Chicago is unfortunately: 
situated. It is not on the main route of the Great Lakes and therefore, in the 
opinion of Professor Goforth, could never hope to act as a chartering centre 
for the tramp traffic of the Great Lakes. The importance of tramp steamers 
lay chiefly in the moderating influence they exercised on liner rates. Rates from 
Montreal, which were at present higher than those from New York, would 
be brought to a level more in keeping with the distance involved. The present 
difference was considerably more than could be accounted for by the higher 
-nsurance charges of the Canadian route. He did not claim that present rates 
were excessively high, but only that they were higher than the difference im 
insurance charges on the two routes would warrant. As to the general under- 
standing that rates were the same from all Atlantic ports, Professor Goforth 
said that that was true only to a very limited extent. The North Atlantic 
Conference merely sets minimum rates and does not attempt to interefere 
with maximum rates, and rates differed according to local competitive condi- 
tions. 

If the Deep Waterway were completed, Professor Goforth was of the 
opinion that a saving of 4-8 cents, or 5 cents per bushel would result on grain 
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shipments from Fort William to Montreal. In reply to a question as to the 
probable saving on completion of the Welland Ship Canal and transfer jat 
Prescott Professor Goforth gave the approximate cost of the movement from 
Fort William to Montreal in that case as 7-6 cents as against 9-6 cents under 
present conditions, and 2-8 cents, or 3 cents, more than his estimated cost 
for uninterrupted through traffic by large lake vessels. 

The real menace of an uncompleted deep waterway to traffic by our Cana- 
dian outlets seemed to lie in the crystalizing of the Oswego-Albany route when 
the new Welland Canal is completed. That situation would transfer the leak- 
age of Canadian traffic from Buffalo to a route which in many respects shows 
ereater competitive advantages than any previous grain outlet via United 
States Atlantic ports. He was not referring to an all-American, canal which 
he did not believe required serious consideration, but to a short rail haul coupled 
with extensive terminal developments at Oswego and Albany. 


On the question of the present and potential area served by the St. Lawr- 
ence as an outlet for western Canadian wheat, Professor Goforth pointed out 
that the present watershed of grain traffic going east or west is relatively a 
line drawn north and south through western Saskatchewan about 60 miles, 
from the Alberta boundary. In his opinion, the reason for enlarged shipments 
via Vancouver, and more recently Prince Rupert, was chiefly the very rapid 
erowth of wheat production in the western Alberta region. Economies result- 
ing from the St. Lawrence movement, whether three or five cents, would cause 
the dividing line to move westward into Alberta whereby the region served, 
- by the St. Lawrence would become considerably enlarged. 


That brought Professor Goforth to the second factor, that of agriculture— 
the anticipated effect of the Deep Waterway on the net return of the western 
farmer and his general purchasing power which heretofore has not averaged 
more than 6 cents or 7 cents per bushel of wheat. Any increment arising 
from cheaper transportation would, from analogous experience in Kansas and 
elsewhere, result in greater attraction to agricultural immigrants, and also a 
tendency towards greater wheat production on the part of the present. farmers. 


In dealing with the hydro-electric power, Professor Goforth was person- 
ally of the opinion that not only should the canal be located on the Canadian 
side of the river, as suggested in the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission Report 
of 1924, but the power-house for the development of Canada’s share of the 
International power should be wholly within Canadian territory. 


The question arose as to the ability of Ontario and Quebec to absorb, 
within a reasonable period, the enormous resources of hydro-electric energy 
which lie undeveloped in the St. Lawrence River. Export of any part of 
Canada’s share of the power was not to be considered. The urgent demand 
of future industrial growth in Canada for every horse power of this potential 
wealth had been amply demonstrated and was now accepted practically 
without question. The outstanding fact of electrical growth in Can- 
ada had been the doubling of our developed resources in less than seven 
years. The rate of development in Quebec province has been still more rapid. 
There the consumption in kilowat hours had increased more rapidly than the 
rate of development, which leads to the logical conclusion that this basic pro- 
duct extending into almost every phase of industrial and domestic activity is 
not subject to the usual evils of overproduction. While it was hardly reason- 
able to expect this process of doubling every six or seven years to continue indefi- 
nitely, yet conservative opinion among experts is that Canada will continue to 
develop and utilize an increment of two and_a half million horse-power every 
seven years for several decades to come. Of that amount the share of the 
two central provinces would approximate two million horse-power. Thus, even 
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making allowance for developments other than the St. Lawrence, Canada’s 
share of St. Lawrence power would be urgently required by 1945 providing the 
normal expansion of Canadian industry and commerce is permitted to continue. 

There were two major outlets or markets for St. Lawrence power which in 
addition to normal industrial growth should become increasingly important 
during the next two decades. The first concerned the development of an exten- 
sive electro-chemical and metallurgical industry in the valley of the St. Lawr- 
ence to refine and manufacture the rapidly growing supply of mineral products 
of the central provinces, notably of the northern region. Montreal, if pro- 
vided with a large surplus power, would form an ideal centre of such activity 
because it possesses all other factors necessary to its success. It is the point 
of convergence of both Canadian railway systems and occupies a more truly 
central position in relation to major mining developments than any other point 
in the two provinces, and it possesses a larger floating surplus of industrial 
labour over a period of years than any other city in Canada. 


The second major outlet or market is in the field of transportation and in: 
that connection Professor Goforth discussed at some length the possible electri- 
fication of railway terminals, and, also, on the development of sufficient traffic 
density, say within fifteen years; the electrification of present trunk lines, which 
would cost approximately $45,000.00 per mile, 


Dealing with the anticipated growth in population which may be expected 
to result from development of the four million horse-power which would be: 
available to Canada from the St. Lawrence, Professor Goforth quoted the: 
Journal of Electricity of June, 1921, to show that 385 persons were employed, 
directly or indirectly, ay a result of the development of each 1,000 horse-power. 
Applying this ratio to the latent electrical resources of the St. Lawrence would 
indicate a potential increase of 7,700,000 in Canada’s population. This made 
the St. Lawrence development of greater import and advantage to Canada 
from the viewpoint of steady national progress than the construction even 
of transcontinental railways. Railway construction on a large scale had drawn - 
great armies of labour immigrants from southern and central Europe. They 
were not farmers nor farm labourers and, as a usual thing, scattered on the 
completion of the work in hand. The advantage of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment as compared with the construction of transcontinental railways would be 
that the industrial workers used in the construction of power and navigation 
work would progressively be absorbed into the manufacturing expansion which 
should follow the development of power. 

As regards the anticipated effect of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway on 
Canadian railways, he personally failed to perceive wherein they would be 
robbed of any valuable traffic. The railways should gain by an increase in 
grain traffic from western points to Fort William which should result in a 
cheapening of transportation. As to the eastern grain haul, which is even now 
subject to water competition and on which the net rate is necessarily small, 
little if any traffic would be diverted, because it is chiefly a matter of winter, 
late autumn, or early spring haul anyway. The railways should profit greatly 
by the increased industrial traffic emanating from the central provinces if the 
‘power resources of the St. Lawrence are developed. That traffic should consist 
chiefly of better class commodities of higher rate classifications. There would 
unquestionably be both a direct and an indirect increase in traffic of all classifi- 
cations during the long period of construction. That should prove specially 
beneficial to the Canadian National Railways. Evidence produced at the 
freight rates enquiry of 1927 shows practically an even distribution of ten tons 
of originating traffic per capita in every province of the Dominion. If this 
simple principle were applied to the anticipated increase in population resulting 
from the power, the result would indicate a wide margin of gain rather than a 
loss to the railways. 
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On the following day, May 30th, Professor Goforth dealt with an apparent 
contradiction in his previous statement that hydro-electric power development 
necessarily implied a definite rate of population growth in and of itself. He 
pointed out that during the past seven years, that is, since 1921, Canada had 
more than doubled its electrical supply and there had been by no means a 
similar increase in population. What had apparently happened was that the 
Jabour requirements of industry founded upon this new development of electricity 
had been drawn not from immigration, but from rural areas, chiefly due to the 
collapse of agricultural prices after 1920. That caused a considerable move- 
ment from the farming area to the industrial centres, and that flight would have 
been greater and would have taken the form of a much larger emigration but 
for the surplus labour requirements of the industrial centres founded upon 
electrical power. However, a definite reaction has already set in partly due to 
the recovery of agricultural prices and partly to the desertion of a great many 
farms which were potentially profitable to operate, and we could not be expected 
to draw from rural areas the further labour requirements of industrial centres. 
It is Professor Goforth’s considered opinion that future industrial labour re- 
quirements will, to a great extent, have to be supplied from immigration, 
coupled with the retention of our natural increase, which has roughly averaged 
15 per cent per decade since confederation. There was substantial evidence to 
show that the anticipated requirements of land settlement are greater than the 
ability of rural areas to supply them by natural increase. 

Turning to another feature of population, namely, the problem of unemploy- 

ment, Professor Goforth was of the opinion that the industrial development 
-anticipated from the St. Lawrence project would tend to ameliorate our very 
“ugerious seasonal unemployment. Professor Gilbert Jackson of ‘Toronto 
-yniversity, who is also the economist of the Bank of Nova Scotia, had demon- 
-strated that the peak of Canadian immigration comes about three months too 
‘Jate in every year to give a sufficiently satisfactory period of prospective employ- 
ment to the immigrant. The peak comes at the end of July or the beginning of 
August instead of in May. The labourer gets only the harvest period of a few 
weeks before he finds himself out of employment. This late peak which results 
from a great agricultural demand for labour during the latter part of the summer 
is a serious discouragement to immigration. If the stimulus to immigration were 
industrial rather than agricultural the peak would be reached earlier and would 
therefore provide a longer period of employment to the immigrant after 
landing. 

Finally, Professor Goforth discussed the question as to whether agricultural 
expansion in the Canadian and American wests would depress the wheat markets 
of the world and result in the collapse of wheat prices. Mr. A. O. Baker, 
Economist and Statistician of the United States Department of Agriculture, was 
quoted to the effect that the world’s population is increasing, in spite of such 
exceptions as France, at the rate of 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 per year, and he 
also found that in practically all except Anglo-Saxon countries there was a 
definite rise in the per capita wheat consumption. Mr. Baker claimed that in 
the United States, as distinct from all others, there was an actual decline in the 
per capita consumption of wheat, the explanation being that after a certain 
standard of living is reached the tendency is towards more expensive foods like 
fruits and meats rather than in the direction of bread and wheat products. 
Thus, the prospect of the United States supply of wheat being kept for local 
consumption and not sent into the markets of the world is much less than 
generally imagined. It was Professor Goforth’s opinion that the most probable 
‘future tendency of wheat markets is a more rapid growth of demand than the 
great wheat producing countries will be able to supply. In other words, the 
probable tendency of wheat prices 1s upwards over a long period, and that any 
agricultural expansion in the Canadian west will not result, except possibly for 
a brief period, in any depression in markets. 
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MALCOLM NEIL GILLIES, CANADIAN MARINE SUPERINTENDENT, 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON LINE, MONTREAL 


(Pages 190 to 193) 


Malcolm Neil Gillies, Canadian Marine Superintendent of the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, Montreal, appeared before the committee on May 30th, and 
dealt with liner tonnage entirely. In the period of navigation for the St. 
Lawrence, say, from May 5th to November 25th, about 205 days, the liners 
made ordinarily seven voyages, though the first ship would make eight during 
the season, which would mean a twenty-eight-day run. 

In considering inland marine traffic, it would have to be borne in mind that 
the liner must stop at Montreal first for discharge of Montreal cargo and 
package freight requiring to be forwarded by fast freight to interior destination, 
even to such points as Toronto, which is on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 
Necessity to dock at both Montreal and Toronto would entail the expense of 
two ports, as compared with one, with shed accommodation at each place and 
the necessary waiting time in port, which would be four days longer than the 
average. Other considerations were that ships going into the lakes through 
the canal would not get minimum insurance, would require to be stiffened 
longitudinally to take the buffeting beam winds in the canals, and would also 
require to be assisted by tugs in making lock entrances. All this would mean 
considerable expense, and the time consumed would be 3% to 4 days between 
Montreal and Toronto. It would mean about 12 days that the ship would be 
in inland waters, which would entail about 100 per cent increase in insurance. 
There would be, in addition, eight days’ added coal consumption. ‘They were in 
the habit of bunkering for the round trip at Glasgow, with coal about $4.50 a 
ton; at Montreal, it is $7.40 for the long ton, and the inland extension of the 
voyage would make it necessary to take on about 500 tons at Montreal at the 
$3 additional charge. The round trip to Toronto would require 40 days; thus, 
they would lose two voyages in a season of 240 days. That meant that for the 
five remaining voyages they would require to have earnings equal to the seven 
ordinary voyages. As far as passenger boats were concerned, Mr. Gillies was 
firmly of opinion that they would never dream of going west of Montreal, nor 
would fast freight liners. Tramp steamers, of course, if offered sufficient 
inducement, would go anywhere, but if cheap vessels were used, the shipper 
would complain because, unless he uses a first-class vessel, insurance on his 
cargo would go up. 

Mr. Gillies, in conclusion, referred to the trouble experienced each season in 
regard to St. Lawrence river water levels, and was of opinion that the day 
would come when it would be necessary to dam the St. Lawrence about ten miles 
above Quebec, where there is a sixteen-foot tidal rise and fall, to hold back the 
water required by navigation for Montreal, Three Rivers, and possibly Sorel. 


“TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS OF THE GREAT LAKES-ST, 
LAWRENCE SHIP CHANNEL ” 


(Pages 294 to 296) 


Appendix No. 5 consists of a reference supplied by Hon. Senator Béique, 
summarizing a study of transportation economics of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship channel by Alfred H. Ritter, a United States transportation and 
port specialist. From this study the following conclusions are summarized:— 

“The study shows that the waterway as proposed will be thoroughly 
practicable for ocean vessels. The amount of restricted navigation will 
not be sufficient either to interfere with its use or to have any important 
effect upon rates. While a depth of 25 feet would serve to permit an 
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important development of traffic, it is believed that a preliminary depth 
of at least 27 feet should be provided, and that a depth of 30 feet will be 
found most useful. A depth of 30 feet will meet all requirements of 
freight traffic. The large combination passenger and freight liners are 
not essential to the success of this route. There is a very large volume 
of traffic now moving between the territory to be served by this waterway 
and the seaboard, both in foreign and domestic trade. The greater pro- 
portion consists of commodities of a nature which will take advantage 
of reduced transportation costs. The interested traffic is found to be 
approximately 30,000,000 tons annually, but it is not possible to state 
just what part of this snterested traffic will actually move over the water- 
way. The indicated savings are sufficient, however, to warrant the belief 
that a large part of it will be benefited either directly, through the use 
of the waterway, or indirectly, through the influence which the waterway 
will exert on rates via competing routes. The probable transportation 
savings on grain alone are equal to interest at 5 per cent on $800,000,000, 
while the annual transportation savings plus farm price enhancement are 
estimated to equal or excell the total expense of the improvement pro- 
perly chargeable to navigation, under the original project submitted to 
Congress by the International Joint Commission. The waterway will 
facilitate and encourage the development of the important agricultural 
and industrial territory tributary to the Great Lakes, and will stimulate 
the foreign and domestic trade of this region. In making possible more 
economical communication between this territory and points on and near 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, it will benefit directly or indirectly 
the entire United States. 

“The St. Lawrence Ship Channel is not a rival to any inland water- 
way, constructed or proposed. It is an extension of existing ocean routes 
by means of which vessels from all parts of the world may reach the 
rich and populous territory bordering on the Great Lakes. Tt will 
establish a new and fourth seacoast, and a sea base from which tributary 
rail, water and highway routes will radiate. It is as essential to the 
people of the United States and Canada as are the Straits of Gibraltar 
to southern Europe, the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the people of 
Russia and the Balkans, and the Baltic navigation to northern Europe. 
No logical plan to meet our future transportation requirements can fail 
to recognize its basic position. The project is not sectional in character, 
but is of outstanding national and international interests.” 


COL. A. E. DUBUC, CHIEF ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS 
AND CANALS 


(Pages 194 to 214) 


Colonel A. E. Dubuc, Chief Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals, 
who appeared before the Committee on May 31, dealt particularly with the 
traffic possibilities of the present canal system, and, in that connection, endea- 
voured to interpret the figures collected from the different canal offices and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Transportation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, from year to year. He pointed out that, for 
statistical purposes, the main canal system from the Great Lakes to Montreal 
ig divided into three sections—Ist, the Sault Ste. Marie lock connecting lake 
Superior with St. Mary’s river and lake Huron, 2nd, the Welland canal con- 
necting lake Erie with lake Ontario; and 3rd, the St. Lawrence canals con- 
necting lake Ontario with Montreal. A boat starting from Fort William for 
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Montreal would, therefore, be registered as to tonnage and cargo at three points, 
and, unless that were kept in mind, one might easily get a very misleading 
picture of what the traffic has really been. There was no doubt that traffic on 
our main canals had increased very rhaterially, particularly since 1921, but 
those who wished to prove that our canals were decadent and traffic decreas- 
ing since say 1913 might do so by eliminating first of all freight of American 
origin and by taking into account only freight of Canadian origin passing 
through Canadian canals and leaving out of the reckoning all Canadian freight 
which, for convenience, makes use of the American locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
On that basis, it could be shown that, in 1913, 11,130,875 tons of Canadian 
freight passed through Canadian canals, while in 1926 the same class of freight 
passing through the same canals totalled 9,656,190 tons, a decrease of 13 per 
cent. That arrangement, if intended to prove that traffic in the Canadian 
canals in the same period had decreased, would be found to be entirely wrong 
and contrary to facts, as there was, in the same period, on the St. Lawrence 
canals, an increase of over 102 per cent in cargo carried. 

It was possible to show a decrease in Canadian traffic using Canadian 
canals because of the fact that the year 1913 was the year before the United 
States completed a big new lock at Sault Ste. Marie (the Davis lock), previous 
to which, practically all freight of Canadian origin, and a large proportion of 
freight of American origin, passed through the Canadian lock, it being the 
largest and most convenient up to that time. In 1913, 4,954,734 tons of freight 
of Canadian origin, and 37,744,590 tons of freight of American origin, went 
through the Canadian lock at the Sault, a total of 42,699,324 tons. In 1926, 
only 1,207,216 tons of freight of Canadian origin, and 216,059 tons of American 
origin, went through the same lock, a total of 1,423,275 tons, representing a 
decrease of 41,276,049 tons. 

Under treaty arrangement with the United States, traffic of both coun- 
tries has the same rights and privileges in the use of federal canals belonging 
to either country, and it was wrong, therefore, for purposes of comparison, to 
restrict consideration to Canadian traffic using purely Canadian canals; thus, 
the figures 11,130,875 for 1918, and 9,656,190 for 1926, failed to take into 
account 2,285,259 tons in 1913, and 8,338,239 tons in 1926, of Canadian traffic, 
which, in those years, made use of the American locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
instead of the Canadian lock on the opposite side of the river. This showed 
that, on the restricted basis of comparison, 6,052,980 tons in favour of 1926 
failed of consideration. Such an interpretation of table 39 of canal statistics 
was absolutely misleading and in direct contradiction to the facts. 

To ascertain the capacity of our main canal system between the Great 
Lakes and Montreal, it was necessary to find the point of greatest congestion. 
At Sault Ste. Marie there was a traffic capacity many times that which is 
available downstream. On completion of the Welland Ship canal, there would 
be a capacity at that point many times that of our present system. Between 
lake Ontario and Montreal, the canal with the largest capacity would be found 
to be the most recently constructed Soulanges canal completed in 1900. Its 
capacity could be estimated at about 14,000,000 tons of freight per year, based 
on eae: experience and the seasonal manner in which the traffic presents 
itself. 

The Lachine canal could be reasonably compared with the Soulanges canal 
as to capacity. The two weakest points on the St. Lawrence canal system were 
locks 15 and 17 of the Cornwall canal, and the Morrisburg canal. The reason 
for that was the fact that at Cornwall the two lower locks referred to are 
almost in flight with very little pondage between, which rendered the feeding 
of water rather slow. There was equally a congested point at the upper end of 
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the Morrisburg canal owing to difficulty at low water stages of entering on 
account of the short approach wall and a cross current, which, at times, causes 
difficulty to boats making the entrance. 

In discussing canal records, Colonel Dubuc said that canal traffic could be 
calculated in three ways. It could be done by computing the registered tonnage 
of the boats that go through, but that was not particularly accurate as it is 
immaterial in the operation of the lock whether the boat passed be a big boat 
or one of medium size. Whatever it is, the lockage must take the same time. 
In 1913, the registered tonnage of the boats east and westbound through lock 
15 totalled 3,490,893 tons. In 1927, that total was 6,568,933, an increase of 
88 per cent. 

Another method of computing the traffic passing through a canal was by 
weight of actual freight carried. In 1913, there passed through lock 15, 3,470,- 
928 tons of cargo. In 1927, this had become 7,023,808 tons, an increase of 
102 per cent over 1913. Colonel Dubuc did not consider the foregoing a very 
accurate method, as time was lost and boats must be let through, whether 
loaded or light. A more accurate and better way, he believed, was to compile 
the number of actual lockages made. 

In 1913, there were 4,681 lockages at lock 15, or an average of about 20 
lockages a day on an average season of 234 days. In 1927, the total lockages 
were 6,765, or an increase of 45 per cent in actual lockages over 1913. 

The probable maximum daily capacity for lockages through locks 15 and 
17 on the Cornwall canal was said to be 40 to 42. In August, 1927, there were 
1,911 lockages, representing an average of 33 per day; in September, 986 lock- 
ages, representing a similar average; in October, 991 lockages, representing an 
average of 32 per day; and in November, 815 lockages, representing an average 
of 27 per day. In the early part of the 1927 season, in April, there were 221 
lockages, representing an average of 28 per day; in May, 958, an average of 31 
per day; in June, 990, an average of 33 per day; in July, 725, an average of 23 
per day. With the last six or seven years as a guide, it was Colonel Dubuc’s 
opinion that, if the construction of the proposed deep waterway was commenced 
immediately, long before it could be completed, there would be a congestion 
in the present canal system which would not be able to cope with traffic offer- 
ing, and that surplus traffic would be diverted either to American sources or by 
rail from lower lake Ontario to Montreal. It might, of course, equally be 
diverted by rail to Pacific ports, by boat to Georgian Bay ports and rail to sea- 
board, or to the Hudson Bay route. Taking 32 as the average lockages at lock 
15 for the 1927 season, and the maximum capacity at about 42, it follows that 
the Cornwall canal was operated to a little over 75 per cent of its capacity 
during the 1927 navigation season. 

Considerable discussion followed as to the possibility of improving con- 
ditions at Cornwall by the duplication of locks or by the construction of new 
locks of Welland ship canal size in length and present St. Lawrence canal depth. 
Colonel Dubuc presented arguments to show that there would be no advantage, 
from the shipping standpoint, in constructing such immense shallow locks as the 
last named, and, as to duplicating the present locks, while that could be done at 
Cornwall at a cost of possibly $1,500,000, the next weakest point at Morrisburg 
would require to be corrected, and, even then, they would only succeed in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the St. Lawrence system as a whole to the capacity of 
either the Lachine or Soulanges canal. 

If the trade on the St. Lawrence increases in the future as it has in the past, 
and if the traffic presents itself in seasonal periods as heretofore, improvement 
of the present system will be absolutely necessary. Otherwise, the present 
capacity of the canals would, in the opinion of Colonel Dubuc, be exhausted by 
about 1934. The present situation means that there is only 25 per cent of 
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reserve capacity in the Cornwall canal where the increase last year alone in 
actual tonnage was 30 per cent, and in lockages 22 per cent, over the previous 
year. To take care of all the traffic which it is reasonable to assume will present 
itself in the next ten years, even anticipating a yearly increase of only 10 per 
eent, would necessitate the rebuilding of all the present canals between lake 
Ontario and Montreal, the cost of which would be out of the question in view of 
the fact that it would be only a temporary relief pending the building of the 
deep waterway. Relief might be afforded by the establishment of a lower lake 
terminal port at Prescott, Gananoque, or Kingston, where freight might be trans- 
ferred and forwarded to Montreal by rail until such time as the deep waterway 
were constructed. 

In connection with the figures mentioned by Colonel Dubuc in his evidence, 
the following tabulated statements were filed and will be found on pages 209 et 
suite: — 

1. Table 389—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, traffic on Canadian canals; 
Table 40—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, traffic through Sault Ste. Marie canals; 
Traffic and freight tons through Sault Ste. Marie canals, showing yearly from 1911 to 
1927 inclusive, freight of Canadian and American origin through Canadian and American 
locks; 

4. Traffic, Lock 15—Cornwall canal, including number of lockages, vessel registered 
tonnage and freight carried yearly from 1913 to 1927, inclusive; 

5. Cornwall canal—Summary of lockages through lock 15 during 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
giving total of monthly eastbound and westbound lockages and daily averages; 

6. A statement of daily lockages through lock 15, Cornwall canal, during the season of 
1927, showing separately downbound and upbound traffic. 


9 
2. 
9 

3. 


R. A. C. HENRY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ECONOMICS, CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


(Pages 216 to 245) 


R. A. C. Henry, B.A., B.Sc., Director of the Bureau of Economics, Canadian 
National Railways, referred to the investigation conducted by the Grain Elevator 
Committee, of which he was a member, and which reported to the Montreal 
Harbour Commission in 1923. The purposes of that investigation were three- 
fold: first, to investigate the situation respecting the ownership of elevators at 
bay ports owned or controlled by the various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including Canadian National Railways, in relation to elevators held by 
private individuals at the same points; second, to see if the facilities, especially 
of those under the control of the Government, directly or indirectly, could not 
be co-ordinated; and third, to investigate generally the grain movement east 
from the head of the lakes in relation to transportation facilities. As a result of 
a day-by-day investigation covering movement of grain in the years 1921 and 
1922 conducted by this commission, it was able to present a precise analysis of 
the movement of grain from interior points to shipboard at Montreal, as a result 
of which much information was secured and recommendations made which have 
been of great value in co-ordinating and speeding up the movement of grain for 
export through the port of Montreal. 

As a result of this study and a further study of the situation in 1926, Mr. 
Henry presented a tabulation indicating that a possible saving of 3 cents a bushel 
on grain shipments might be expected following the completion of the Welland 
Ship canal and the enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals. Mr. Henry’s figures 
were based on 1926 traffic when the rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal 
averaged 9-22 cents a bushel. Over the period 1922 to 1926, the average rates 
worked out at 3-05 cents from the head of the lakes to Port Colborne and 6-01 
cents from Port Colborne to Montreal, a total of 9-06 cents. Those rates were 
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divisible into various factors. Thus, the rate from Fort William to Port Col- 
borne had been divided into the shovelling charge, which costs at Port Colborne 
0.435 cent, and hull insurance, which costs 0-265 cent. That is to say, the rate 
has to absorb 0-7 cent, which leaves a balance of 2-8 cents, which has been further 
divided into two factors: the factor due to running time, and the factor due to 
terminal delay. The portion of the rate assessed against terminal delay is 0-65 
cent, leaving a balance for running time of 2-15 cents. This latter figure was 
translated into cents per ton mile, and worked out at 0-08 cent per ton mile. The 
idea of this was to ascertain the influence of distance and sailing time under 
the two sets of conditions. Taking the same procedure with respect to the Port 
Colborne-Montreal rate, Mr. Henry found that the absorptions of shovelling, 
elevation, and insurance amounted to 1-44 cents. That left 4-66 cents. The 
terminal time was equivalent to 0-96 cent, leaving the amount for running time 
at 3-7 cents, equivalent to 0-16 cent per ton mile. 

Mr. Henry then took the sailing time, and eliminated the time invoived in 

terminal delays, reducing it to the basis of equivalent distance, making allow- 
ance for restricted channel and lockages. That took into account the average 
time consumed, and on that basis it was found that the equivalent distance from 
Port Arthur to Port Colborne was 900 miles, and from Port Colborne to Mont- 
real 770 miles. Nine hundred miles at 0-08 cent per ton mile equals 72 cents 
per ton; 770 miles at 0-16 cent per ton mile equals 123-20 cents per ton, or a 
total of 195-20 cents per ton for the complete movement. That was equivalent 
to 5-85 cents per bushel. 
The cost through the proposed enlarged canal would, Mr. Henry figured, be 
equal to 1,440 equivalent miles at 0-08 cent or 115-2 cents per ton. That was 
the equivalent of 3-45 cents per bushel. There would, therefore, be a saving of 
the difference between 3-45 cents and 5-85 cents, to which had to be added the 
transfer charge, estimated at 0-6 cent, making the total of 3 cents already 
referred to as the saving per bushel which might reasonably be expected on 
grain traffic through the St. Lawrence and Welland improvements. 

Dealing with the factors controlling rates in the territory affected by the 
St. Lawrence waterway, Mr. Henry said that an analysis of the rates charged 
by the carriers on the Great Lakes and those engaged in the movement of 
traffic through the canals indicates that during the periods of peak movement 
those carriers charged a rate considerably in excess of the cost of performing the 
service. That rate, in fact, represented substantially what the traffic would bear. 
On the other hand, during slack periods, the limiting consideration in estab- 
lishing rates appeared to be the amount required to pay the actual out-of-pocket 
expenses due to operation. In the final analysis, however, the amount that the 
lake and canal carriers received for the transportation service performed must 
be sufficient to pay all operating charges, all interest charges, and provide a 
margin of profit. Otherwise, there would be no incentive to continue in the ship- 
ping business. 

In regard to railway rates on grain from lake and bay ports to Montreal and 
Atlantic ports, it was safe to say that the Buffalo-New York rate has been the 
controlling influence because of the fact that the mileage between Buffalo and 
New York is shorter than from any other lake or bay port to the seaport. This 
distance is 396 miles, and the rate in effect a year ago between Buffalo and New 
York was 15-17 cents per 100 pounds, or about 9-1 cents per bushel. The rate 
on export wheat from bay ports to, Montreal is 14-34 cents per 100 pounds, or 
8.7 cents per bushel. The rate on export wheat from Canadian lake ports to 
Halifax, St. John, Portland, and Boston is 15-17 cents, the same as that obtain- 
ing to New York from Buffalo. But there are no rates, and, consequently, no 
movements of grain from the bay ports to New York. Asked what would be the 
effect of the deepening of the St. Lawrence on the traffic on the railways of 
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Canada, Mr. Henry answered that there would probably be a drop in the rail 
handlings of grain for export, but in addition to the grain handled for export 
there is a substantial movement of grain that is consumed domestically or milled 
into flour from the bay port area. There would be a compensating factor from - 
the fact that the St. Lawrence waterway would enable a larger amount of lower 
grade commodities to be moved at a cheaper rate, which would mean that new 
industries could be developed that are not possible now because transportation 
charges are too great in relation to the total value of the product. 

As illustrating the proportion of grain movement ex rail and ex boat, Mr. 
Henry stated that in 1923 the quantity of grain delivered by the railways at 
Montreal amounted to 45,000,000 bushels. The amount received by water from 
the upper lakes was 74,000,000. In 1924, the quantity handled by the railway 
was 953,000,000 and by water 112,000,000. In 1925, the railway shipments 
dropped to 39,000,000 and water shipments had risen to 124,000,000. In 1926, 
a smaller year, the railway shipments had dropped to 31,000,000 and the water 
shipments to 105,000,000. In 1927, the amount received by rail rose to 35,000,000, 
and by water to 154,000,000. Water transportation had always been cheaper 
than practically any other form. For that reason, water transportation had 
always controlled rates. To begin with, capital cost of equipment was less. 
Even with the most expensive type of boat, there is no roadway to provide for 
such facilities as grading, bridges, etc., required for the operation of trains, and 
which cost anywhere from $25,000 to $75,000 a mile. In the next place, the 
cost of operation itself per ton is much less. By way of illustration, Mr. Henry 
stated that the cost of a canal-sized boat was $214,000—about equivalent to 
the cost of a 60-car train, including motive power. An upper laker—that is, a 
12,000-ton boat—would be equivalent to four trains of 75 cars each, the capital 
cost of which is a million dollars. The railways are naturally forced, if in com- 
petition with the waterways, to reduce their rates to something which is a bit 
above cost; the boats, on the other hand, wanting the business, will make a 
raté a little lower than the railways can afford to carry, and, up to capacity, 
they take the business. From the railway point of view, as already stated, the 
controlling factor was, and probably will be for some time to come, the Buffalo- 
New York rate. The reason for that was a liner tonnage available at New York, 
where there seems to be an annual liner capacity in the vicinity of 175,000,000 
to 200,000,000 bushels. 

Some discussion arose as to the attraction of grain to American ports for 
movement by tramp vessels. In that connection Mr. Henry stated that because 
of expenses involved in docking, etc., tramp vessels did not as a rule go io New 
York, but to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Montreal. The present prevailing 
differential against the New York rate on the export movement of grain in 
favour of Baltimore and Philadelphia is half a cent a hundred. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States has been asked to increase this 
differential to 1-2 cents. 

Asked to explain why 140,000,000 bushels of Canadian grain went via 
Buffalo to New York for export last year when the rate was 2 cents 4 bushel 
less by the St. Lawrence, Mr. Henry stated that the grain in question came in 
late in the season and could not get out by the St. Lawrence route. It was 
stored at Buffalo either in the elevators or in boats afloat, and went out gradu- 
ally during the winter. Montreal had only seven months’ navigation and there 
were no rates comparable from Montreal to Atlantic ports. If there are they 
are about the same as the Buffalo rates, and any shipper having grain would 
have to pay just as much from Montreal for the balance of the trip as he paid 
from Buffalo. Therefore, there would be no advantage in taking it down to 
Montreal for storage purposes. 
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Ocean rates from: New York and Montreal to Europe are not necessarily 
the same. Sometimes they are not. Asked whether the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence would benefit the western farmer, Mr. Henry replied that if the capacity 
of the existing canal system is reached in a short time, it would mean that the 
water rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal with respect to quite a sub- 
stantial volume of grain at any rate would not be governed by the cost of 
carriage by water, but by the rate which the railways charge from bay ports 
and from Buffalo, and naturally the cost of the movement of grain would tend 
to rise. In the second place, the 3 cent saving to which he had referred earlier 
in his evidence would not materialize. The situation as affecting the western 
farmer was rather extraordinary. The average haul from the centre of pro- 
duction to the head of the lakes‘is 910 miles, which meant that every bushel of 
grain had to stand a transportation charge of the equivalent of that mileage, 
before it got to the head of the lakes. In terms of cents per bushel, that is 
approximately 14 cents to the head of the lakes. After that, even if the grain 
does take the waterway, there are 1,215 miles remaining to Montreal, costing a 
little over 9 cehts per bushel. After that, there is the rate from Montreal to the 
United Kingdom, where most grain is marketed, which costs at the present time 
from 4:5 cents to 10-5 cents per bushel, a total of from 28-5 cents to 33-5 cents 
a bushel. 

In considering the Canadian farmers’ position, Mr. Henry referred to the 
possibility of Russian competition in the European market, where the farming 
investment is much less, as well as labour costs. There, possibly transportation 
costs are somewhat higher, as also was the case in the United States. Rather 
serious competition came from the Argentine and Australia. The Argenting has 
a higher water rate of course, but a lesser land haul. In consideration of all 
these factors, Mr. Henry was inclined to think that the deep waterway would be 
of substantial advantage to the western farmer. 

Mr. Henry confirmed the views of other witnesses respecting the possibility 
of ocean liners going through to Port Arthur for cargoes. He did not believe 
any liner at all would go up; the tramp steamer might. 

Mr. Henry agreed with the Right Honourable Mr. Graham that the develop- 
ment of the waterway would open up greater facilities for traffic in both 
directions, and would redound to the benefit of Montreal as well as to the rest of 
Canada. Mr. Henry went on to refer to the industrial development which 
might reasonably be expected to accrue to the territory tributary to the power 
developments which would take place on the St. Lawrence. Estimates of such 
possible developments were always difficult to make in advance, but he referred 
to what had actually taken place in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan—the most highly indus- 
trialized districts in the world. Those States in 1925 had a population of 
45,000,000. They had primary horsepower employed in industry to the extent 
of 19,145,000. Looking back at the situation from 1900, the population of those 
States in 1900 was 29,572,000, and the horse power was 5,176,000. In 1910, the 
population had increased approximately 5,000,000 to 34,000,000, and the horse- 
power had increased from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000. In 1920, the population had 
increased from 34 to 41 million, and the horsepower from 9 to 15 million. From 
1920 to 1925 the population had increased from 41 to 45 million, and the horse- 
power from 15 to 19 million. 

Looking at that another way, the industry is measured in 1900 in the 
following fashion: Wages, $1,146,000,000; cost of materials, $3,773,000,000; 
value of products, $6,601,000,000. In 1925, those figures were: Wages, $6,465,- 
000,000; cost of materials, $20,362,000,000; value of products, $36,577,000,000. 


These States are rather peculiarly situated, because they either lie adjacent 
to or they actually contain very large resources in coal, coal in most of these 
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cases being the source from which the power is developed. Mr. Henry did not 
suggest that the rate of progress along the St. Lawrence would equal that. He 
was merely pointing out what had happened in the country to the south of us 
where there had been a tremendous power and industrial development. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr, Henry dealt with the possibility of the 
diversion of grain traffic to American routes or to the railways in the event of 
undue delay in dealing with the St. Lawrence situation following the completion 
of the Welland Ship canal. He favoured the St. Lawrence canalization, and 
did not consider it made any difference whether the improvement were placed 
on the Canadian or American side of the river in the international section: As 
to that, he had no preference. 

Any disadvantages that might result temporarily to the railways would, 
Mr. Henry thought, be offset by corresponding advantages. As to that, he cited 
the motor industry. It was true that there had been no increase in the passenger 
business of the railways for a number of years, due largely to the automobile, 
but it was also a fact that the freight development which had resulted from the 
manufacture of motor cars had been of very great benefit to the railways. In 
that connection, the Right Honourable Mr. Graham developed the seeming 
paradox that the more traffic increased by water the more it also increased by 
rail. 

In connection with Mr. Henry’s evidence, the following tables were filed: — 


Table 1, Fort William-Montreal—Table of equivalent distances and sailing 
time; 

Table 2, Rates on grain from head of lakes to Port Colborne and from 
Port Colborne to Montreal; 

Table 3, Summary of value of manufactures in following States; 


Table 4, Manufactures prime movers, motors and generators by numbers 
and rated capacity; 


Table 5, Tonnage through Panama Canal. 


JAMES PLAYFAIR, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, GREAT 
LAKES TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(Pages 246 to 260) 


Mr. James Playfair, President and General Manager, Great Lakes Trans- 
portation Company, Limited, Midland, Ont., expressed the view that even on 
completion of the Welland Ship Canal and the establishment of a lower lake 
terminal at Prescott, grain would not be carried any cheaper than at present. 
The reason for this was that the vesselmen now carry grain all summer at a loss 
---as, indeed, they had been for several years past. He complained that the 
vesselmen were now subject to the dictation of the wheat pool as to freights. 
The pulpwood trade was a little better, but that was just a small trade on which 
supply and demand had kept the rate up; but even that had gone off a little the 
last year on account of so many boats coming through from the Old Country. 

Since the wheat pool came into existence they will not book ahead at all. 
All they would do was to hammer the vesselmen down. If the steamship men 
were strong enough, they might secure a decent rate, but steamship men did not 
stick together. They started out this spring at 104 cents, and there was no busi- 
ness offering. Then they made a cut to 10 cents, and next to 94 cents, and, at 
the moment, he thought the rate was 8 cents through to Montreal. Asked 
whether it would stay low until the next wheat came in, Mr. Playfair replied 
that it would stay low as long as the pool controlled it. In the fall of the 
year, when the big crop rush came, the rate could be jacked up a little. 
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Chairman Tanner: “ You say it is the pool that controls the rates; not 
the steamship people?” 

Mr. Prayrarr: “ The pool, they are the boys. Call them the farmers. The 
farmers control the rates, and they can give you what they like. For instance, 
there is over 60,000,000 bushels in Fort William now piling up, and over 15,000 
cars loaded, There is an embargo on grain coming into Fort William and the 
boats cannot get a load. There is no demand for wheat.” 

Mr. Playfair added that it was not a case of rates at all, but due to the 
market. He was skeptical of any saving on grain transportation, even on 
completion of the through waterway, notwithstanding the positive statements 
of economists. He stated that the Premier of Manitoba had claimed that the 
deep waterway would lower the rates on grain 7 cents. Mr. Playfair said that 
he had written the Premier of Manitoba in reply, and told him that he would 
take the contract to move all the grain from Fort William for 7 cents. How, 
therefore, could he save 7 cents? He maintained that the rate from Fort 
William to Montreal did not average 7 cents the year through. 

In that cornection, Mr. Playfair, at a later date, supplied a statement of 
the rates from Fort William to Montreal as they prevailed during the season 
of 1927, as follows:— 
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In forwarding this schedule, Mr. Playfair wrote:— 


“Tt will be noticed that June and July are very low, and at this - 
figure the boat owners lose money. There is very little grain to move at 
this time of the year, so they take whatever they can get, hoping things 
will take a turn, but as a rule they do not.” 


It was Mr. Playfair’s opinion that even on the completion of the Welland 
Ship canal, the big boats would continue to turn at Lake Erie ports, and would 
not go through to Prescott. He gave as his reasons the superior terminal 
facilities at Buffalo, with consequent quick despatch, which would enable 
vessels to make two trips where they could only make one to Prescott. Person- 
ally, he would rather go to Buffalo for a cent less than go to Prescott for the 
additional cent. He thought also that the insurance underwriters would increase 
the premiums on the boats going through the canal. This year the under- 
writers would not take any risks at all on canallers, which, consequently, have 
been running without insurance. As to the congestion of the present St. 
Lawrence canals, it was Mr. Playfair’s view that this was being brought about 
by the large increase in pulpwood shipments. After the grain boat reached 
Montreal and unloaded, it would go to Matane, Anticosti or Seven Islands and 
load pulpwood for Ogdensburg, Thorold and Lake Erie. 

Personally, he did not think that ocean vessels would go through to the 
Great Lakes unless a lot of changes were made. Ocean vessels are equipped 
‘with small rudders, and to enable them to make quick bends in the river, the 
little rudder would not do. It would also be necessary for them to take on 
pilots, and the insurance companies would push up the rates. There was also 
the question of through cargoes; package freight was already pretty well taken 
care of at present, and vessels would not get many through loads from the Old 
Country to the head of the lakes unless of Scotch whiskey or something like 
that. In addition to the pilot, it would be necessary to have two different 
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crews—one for the ocean and the other for-inland waters. As to these vessels 
going through to the head of the lakes and loading grain for Liverpool, Mr. 
Playfair thought it could be as cheaply handled by lake vessels and transferred 
to ocean vessels when the added expenses of inland navigation were taken into 
consideration. Canada was greatly handicapped by the fact that grain could 
not be shipped by water in winter. That accounted for the late rush and winter 
storage of so much Canadian grain at Buffalo, from which point a number of 
railways lead to United States seaports. 

Mr. Playfair expressed the opinion that cheaper grain rates would mean 
that Canadian vesselmen would “ go broke”. He was of opinion that the Great 
Lakes steamship lines to-day were not making any money. Personally, he thought 
it would be better not to improve the waterway below Prescott until financial 
conditions warranted. If the Government would give him the interest on the 
proposed St. Lawrence improvement, he would move all the grain from Fort 
William for nothing. 

Chairman Tanner: “ Your view is that the deepened waterway would not 
give cheaper rates?” 

Mr. Puayrarr: “It is not worth the expense you are going to.” 

Mr. Playfair complained of unfair competition by the big American boats. 
He claimed that they were breaking the coastal laws in loading Canadian grain 
at the head of the lakes, unloading at Buffalo, and reloading to smaller American 
boats there for transport to Montreal. Canadian vessel owners could not go to 
Chicago with a Canadian boat and load in Chicago, bring it to Midland, and 
ship out of Midland to New England. Canada was letting the Yankees do 
what the latter would not permit Canadians to do. 

There was also some discussion over the practice of permitting United 
States boats to load Canadian grain for storage during winter at any point 
on the Great Lakes. That arrangement permitted Buffalo to secure a great 
deal of Canadian grain for winter handling. As indicating the different inter- 
pretations permitted of the coastal laws in each country, Mr. Playfair stated 
that his company was the first to start carrying motor cars from Detroit via 
Windsor, to Chicago, and it was a profitable business. They made only five 
trips before they were stopped by the United States Government, which claimed 
that they were breaking the coastal laws. Mr. Playfair went to Washington to 
investigate, and was told he could make one more trip, but if more he would 
be stopped and fined. A similar interpretation of the coastal laws would be 
very much in the interest of Canadian shipping. It would be a fine thing if by 
means of a terminal at Prescott they could secure for Canadian handling the 
Canadian grain which at present goes to Buffalo. The Americans having from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons of ore to keep their boats busy each season were 
in a better position than the Canadian vessel owners, who had nothing to carry 
all summer but grain and a little coal. Personally, he would not bother much 
about those last trips for storage purposes, although he did not like to see so 
much of the grain going to Buffalo. So far this season, the bay ports had not 
done any grain business to speak of. It was his opinion that any lowering of 
rates through Canadian channels would be met by similar reductions on the 
Buffalo-New York rate. 


The question of the establishment of fixed rates was discussed briefly, Mr. 
Playfair pointing out that to secure that result would necessitate the placing 
of vessel rates under the Board of Railway Commissioners. As things were 
at present one or two boats could spoil any arrangement regarding rates. No 
opinion was expressed by the witness as to the advisability of giving the Board 
of Railway Commissioners jurisdiction in the matter. 
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D. W. McLACHLAN AS TO STREAM FLOW AND OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE CHARGES 


(Pages 260 to 263) 


Mr. D. W. McLachlan was recalled on June 6, and asked particularly as 
to the division of the flow in the international section of the St. Lawrence. He 
dealt with the flow on the respective sides of the boundary line at various 
points, which flow varied considerably, but taking the international rapids 
section as a whole he was of opinion that about 49 per cent of the volume of 
the flow would be found to be on the Canadian side, and about 51 per cent on 
the United States side of the stream. 

At this hearing, Mr. McLachlan was asked to prepare a statement showing 
the expense of administration of the present canal system and Great Lakes 
connecting channels from Montreal up, and the division of the same as between 
the two countries. He was also asked to provide a similar statement with 
respect to the recommended scheme of the Joint Board of Engineers presently 
under consideration. These two statements will be found in detail on pages 262 
and 263 of the Committee’s Proceedings. Briefly stated, the average annual 
maintenance and operation costs of the present navigation system—Montreal 
to Lake Superior—based on a five-year period (1922 to 1926, inclusive) is 
$1,918,500, Canada’s proportion of which amounts to $1,374,800 and that of 
the United States to $543,700. 

The estimated annual maintenance and operating costs of the proposed 
deep waterway—Montreal to Lake Superior—assuming that the Crysler Island 
project will be adopted in the International Rapids section, and the Hungry 
Bay-Melocheville project in the Soulanges section, is given as $4,147,500. Of 
this amount, $2,717,500 is attributable to navigation and $1,430,000 to power. 
As to the cost of maintenance and operation of the navigation works, $2,100,000 
would fall to Canada and $617,500 to the United States, $1,000,000 of Canada’s 
share being attributable to the Welland Ship canal. These figures do not include 
the cost of maintenance and operation of the existing lights and other aids to 
navigation. They do include, however, the cost of maintaining such parts of 
the existing 14-foot canal system as will still be available for use after the deep 
waterway is built. 


OLIVIER O. LEFEBVRE, CHIEF ENGINEER, QUEBEC STREAMS 
COMMISSION 


(Pages 263 to 280) 


On June 6th the committee heard Mr. Olivier O. Lefebvre, Chief Engineer 
of the Quebec Streams Commission, Montreal, who was a member of the 
Joint Board of Engineers which conducted the engineering investigation into 
the St. Lawrence project on behalf of the Governments of Canada and of the 
United States. Mr. Lefebvre’s remarks were based on a translation of an 
address delivered by him in Quebec, May 7, 1928. It developed in the course 
of the hearing that Mr. Lefebvre had also outlined the deep waterway proposals 
for the Montreal branch of the Engineering Institute of Canada on a steam- 
ship trip taken by the members of the Montreal branch from Montreal to 
Brockville, and return, passing through those portions of the river where the 
principal navigation and power works will be located. 
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In his remarks before the committee, which were largely a reproduction 
of his Quebec address, Mr. Lefebvre outlined the history of the various St. Law- 
rence proposals. The falls and rapids on the St. Lawrence had a power 
potentiality approximating 5,000,000 horse-power, of which 3,000,000 are in the 
Canadian rapids section and 2,000,000 in the international section, and the 
engineers had been asked to advise as to the cost of improving the river for 
navigation alone, and for power alone; what would be the cost of a combined 
plan of development, and also whether it would be advantageous to carry out 
a combined project. Mr. Lefebvre pointed out that the St. Lawrence has a4 
drainage basin of about 375,000 square miles at Montreal, a flow which is 
extraordinarily regular, and in fact, is the best regulated river in the world. At 
the outlet of lake Ontario, the maximum flow registered was 320,000 second 
feet, and the minimum flow 180,000 second feet. The ratio between the extreme 
maximum and extreme minimum was less than 2 to 1. On the St. Maurice the 
ratio is 25 to 1; and on the Ottawa river, 10 to 1. 

Mr. Lefebvre dealt with the ice conditions inherent to a development of 
the St. Lawrence, where sections of the rapids do not take with ice. This 
stretch of open water exposed to the cold air forms frazil which, carried along 
by the current, packs in those portions of the river where the surface is ice- 
covered. This process of ice formation goes on throughout the entire winter, 
and leads to winter flooding at Montreal and at Cornwall. To insure the opera- 
tion, during the winter months, of hydro-electric power houses an ice cover is 
essential, and to achieve that it was necessary to enlarge the section of the 
river in the rapids to a point where the velocity of the current would not be 
more than 24 feet per second; or, at all events, that the surface of water exposed 
_ to the air would be reduced to a point where any frazil formed might be stored 
in the deep part of the head race, without retarding the regular flow of the 
river. 

Proceeding, Mr. Lefebvre dealt with the items of cost as acertained by the 
engineers and set out in their report. He emphasized the fact that public opin- 
ion was agreed that there should be no export of power; that indeed was about 
the only point in connection with the proposals on which Canadian public opin- 
ion was in agreement. The estimate of the Wooten-Bowden scheme in 1921 
had been $252,000,000 as compared with $650,000,000 mentioned in the more 
recent report. As to that, Mr. Lefebvre explained that the Wooten-Bowden 
scheme had to do with a development from Montreal to lake Ontario only, and, 
in addition, dealt only with the development of 1,464,000 horse power in the 
international section, leaving for future consideration the possible development 
of power in the Canadian section. The present report dealt with the power 
possibilities of both the international and the purely Canadian section, and 
with a scheme of navigation running all the way from Montreal to lake Superior. 


In any scheme of development a uniform flow of the St. Lawrence would 
have to be maintained at all costs. That would require to be guaranteed, and 
the control of the flow from lake Ontario, therefore, was a matter of prime con- 
sideration. It was felt that the plan of development recommended by the 

~Canadian section of the Joint Board of Engineers, though involving an outlay 

of $34,000,000 more than the United States single-stage plan, afforded greater 

security to the port of Montreal and the level of the river below Montreal. Mr. — 
Lefebvre quoted various paragraphs from the engineers’ report dealing with the 

matter of the control of the flow of the river for power and navigation. As to 

that, the engineers had been asked the definite question—“To what extent may 

water levels in the St. Lawrence river at and below Montreal, as well as the 

river and lake levels generally, be affected by the execution of the project?”, to 

which the answer was:— 
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“The irresponsible operation of the power works proposed by the 
Board, or indeed any power works, however designed, that develop fully 
the power resources of any section of the river, would affect injuriously 
the water levels in the St. Lawrence river at and below Montreal; but 
it is feasible to operate these works under government supervision in such 
manner that they will neither lower the summer levels in the lower river 
nor raise the winter and spring levels. With such control the improve- 
ments proposed will have no injurious effect whatever on the water levels 
of the St. Lawrence at and below Montreal.” 


Mr. Lefebvre stated that the possibility of regulating the discharge of the 
Great Lakes with a view to preventing fluctuations had been the subject of a 
very thorough study, as a result of which the engineers had agreed that no 
scheme of improvement involving regulating works could be carried out which 
would warrant the extraordinary expense involved. However, it was the view 
of the engineers that compensating works in the form of submerged weirs at the 
outlets of lake Huron and lake Erie would provide remedial measures in a more 
natural manner at an estimated cost of $3,100,000. 

These works, however, would not provide a remedy for the loss of power in 
the St. Lawrence due to the Chicago diversion. That was represented by 8,500 
second-feet and amounted to 161,000 horse power in the section of the river 
between Prescott and Montreal. 

In discussing the question of freight rates and their possible improvement, 
Mr. Lefebvre called attention to the importance of the factor of what he called 
vertical distance. The distance between Fort William and Port Colborne is 
850 miles requiring a lockage of 18 to 20 feet at Sault Ste. Marie. The average 
time required for that lockage in 1925 was 1 hour and 9 minutes; deducting 
delay incidental to entry and exit the actual lockage consumed 52 minutes. 
From Port Colborne to Montreal—a distance of 368 miles—the drop to be 
overcome by canals and locks is 540 feet. That vertical distance was equivalent 
to a horizontal distance of about 300 miles, taking the average speed of the 
freighters on the Great Lakes. The rate—3 cents—between Fort William and 
Port Colborne would not be affected as a result of the proposed improvements. 
Between Port Colborne and Montreal, the rate worked out at about 6 cents, and 
most competent authorities believed that a reduction of about 3 cents might be 
effected by the proposed deep water development. It could only apply to grain 
tonnage which would be carried mainly by this improved route. On the basis of 
wheat, that reduction would equal one dollar a ton. The capacity of the pro- 
jected canal was 24,000,000 tons per year, all classes of freight. Traffic on the 
Great Lakes in 1926 totalled 121,000,000 tons, which included iron ore from the 
mines on lake Superior to the harbours on lake Erie, 63,000,000 tons; coal traffic 
to the west, return traffic, 31,000,000; crushed! stone, 14,000,000 tons (used as 
flux in blast furnaces); grain, 12,000,000 tons. The balance of the traffic was 
largely made up of package freight. Grain was the only article that might 
increase the traffic on the Great Lakes and that traffic would probably show 
a large increase. What package trade might be developed would be prob- 
lematical. On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the fixed charges, 
interest and maintenance of the improved canals would be several million 
dollars greater than they are to-day, and there are no tolls charged. 

Mr. Lefebvre made the following reference to a matter that he considered 
of prime importance from the Quebec standpoint:— 


“Then there is another aspect of the deep waterway project to which 
attention must be called, and that is the necessity of separating the cost 
of navigation from the cost of power development. The canals of Can- 
ada have been declared to be public works which have been carried out 
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for the greatest advantage of the country, and their cost is paid by the 
whole country. Water power must be paid for in the final analysis by 
the consumer of electric current. Now, the Government is being advised 
from certain quarters to deviate from this principle and the following 
proposal is put forward: The St. Lawrence deep waterway may be 
carried out without entailing any cost to the country in addition to those 
expenditures which we are committed to such as the Welland canal. Here 
is the proposal: As an offset to our expenditures for the Welland canal 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence below Montreal, the United States 
would be asked to undertake at their own expense the works projected in 
the International section of the river for the improvement of navigation 
and the development of power. Canada would take her share of the 
completed works including half of the power. As regards the national 
or Canadian section of the river, the section situated wholly in the 
province of Quebec, it is submitted that the producers of the hydro- 
electric power—private interests probably, but the principle would be 
the same in case of a Government organization—would be prepared to 
provide the country with improved navigation free of charge in exchange 
for the privilege of developing the water power, and here you have a 
completed deep waterway project without any further cost to the Federal 
treasury. 

“Tt is nevertheless interesting to ponder for a minute and ask 
oneself who is going to assume the function of the federal treasury, 
because, after all is said, this improved navigation, the cost of which is 
estimated at from $86,000,000 to $90,000,000, must be paid for by some- 
body. The canals cannot provide any source of revenue, as they are 
free. The only source from which these producers of power, or private 
interests, could derive revenue would be the sale of power. Conse- 
quently, it is self-evident that the cost of navigation, which would be 
added to the normal cost of their power development, would be paid by 
the consumer of electric current. This method would be extremely 
unfair to the province of Quebec, which would be called upon to pay in 
the final analysis the cost of an improved navigation that is designed to 
benefit, and is demanded by interests outside the limits of that province. 

“This proposal is embodied in the report of the National Advisory 
Committee, as follows:— ° 


““ We believe that if a reasonable time were permitted in which 
to enable the resultant power to be economically absorbed, the 
development of this national section would be undertaken by private 
agencies able and willing to finance the entire work, including the 
necessary canalization, in return for the right to develop power.’ 


“Messrs. Beaudry Leman and the Hon. Adelard Turgeon declined 
to assent to such a proposal, and it is hoped that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not entertain it.” 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: “ Were you a member of the Advisory Beard of 
Engineers when you made that speech? ” 


« 


Mr. Lerespvre: “T am yet a member of the Joint Board of Engineers.” 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: “ And were you speaking for yourself in that last 
paragraph, or for the province, or the Quebec Streams Commission, or the Joint 
Board of Engineers? ” 


Mr. Lerepyre: “I was speaking purely as a citizen of the province of 


Quebec.” 
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Mr. Lefebvre went on to state that what the province of Quebec required 
was cheap power that would bring in large industries and keep their population 
at home. The scheme proposed was not calculated to give that result, and to 
saddle the cost of providing navigation in the Canadian section on the power 
development: of that section would, spread over 3,000,000 horse-power, mean an 
added cost of $2.50 per horse-power to the selling price of the power. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lefebvre summarized his points, as follows:— 


“1. The St. Lawrence can be improved for navigation alone at a 
cost of $167,000,000 between lake Ontario and Montreal, and at a cost 
of $44,000,000 in the Great Lakes section, for navigation at 25 feet. This 
is the deep waterway project proper. 

“9 The St. Lawrence can be improved for power alone, retaining 
the present canals, at a cost of about $533,000,000—whether there be 
canalization or not, this water power will be developed some day. 

“The two proposals are distinct. 

“3 Tt is necessary that a uniform flow be maintained down the 
river, and every development scheme must be made to provide for the 
maintenance of this uniformity. 

“4 We must scrutinize the plans which may be proposed with 
respect to the development of the International section of the viver, as 
well as the plans which may be proposed in regard to the control of the 
flow from the Great Lakes. 

“5 The cost of canalization must be separated from that incidental 
to the hydro-electric development—improved navigation should be paid 
by the country at large and not by the consumer of power.” 


In reply to subsequent questioning, Mr. Lefebvre stated that while the 
Canadian two-stage scheme of development would cost $34,000,000 more than 
the United States single-stage scheme, it was a small amount when the greater 
safety to navigation at Montreal was considered. Slightly less power—prob- 
ably 100,000 horse-power—would be developed under the Canadian plan. 

Senator McDougald asked about the trip from Montreal to Brockville and 
return in the course of which Mr. Lefebvre had explained the St. Lawrence 
engineering proposals. Mr. Lefebvre said that that trip was organized by the 
Montreal branch of the Engineering In&titute of Canada. Senator McDougald 
asked who the president of the Engineering Institute was this year. Mr. 
Lefebvre replied that it was Mr. Julian C. Smith, vice-president and manager 
of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 

Mr. Lefebvre agreed with the other members of the Joint Board of Engineers 
that the canal works could be placed on the Canadian side at a cost of $3,500,000 
more than the recommended scheme. 


(This concludes the digest of the evidence taken by the committee. The 
evidence in full, as reported by stenographers, will be found in the subjoined 
Minutes of Evidence.) 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Wepnespay, 2nd May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, etc., met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Mr. D. W. McLacutan, Engineer in Charge, St. Lawrence Waterways, 
Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ontario, appeared before the 
Committee and testified as follows: 


The Cuatrman: Mr. McLachlan, will you take us over the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Mr. Chairman, I have read over this statement, and it 
is quite accurate. Do you wish to put it in as a statement from me? 

The Cuatrman: It is simply a chronological statement. 

Mr. McLacuuan: It is quite accurate. 

The Cuatrman: I think it would be of advantage to have it on record. 

Mr. McLacuian: Perhaps Dr. Skelton would like to read it over. 


(Statement of Commissions and Boards to investigate and report, filed with 
the Clerk of the Committee, reads as follows): 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


CoMMISSIONS AND BoarDs TO INVESTIGATE AND REPORT 


1909—January 11—Treaty between United States and Britain creating the 
International Joint Commission. 


1920—January 21—The Government of the United States and Canada referred 
to the International Joint Commission questions relating to the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario and Montreal. 
for the purpose of making it navigable for deep-draft vessels, and secur- 
ing the greatest beneficial use of the water for power. 

Each of the Governments designated an Engineer to co-operate in 
the necessary surveys, Colonel William P, Wotten acting for the United 
States and the late W. A. Bowden, Chief Engineer, Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, for Canada. 


1921—June 24—The report of these two Engineers was submitted to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 


~1921—December 19—The International Joint Commission issued a_ report 
recommending, among other things, 

That the proposed works between Montreal and Lake Ontario be 
based upon the report of the Engineering Board—-(Report of 1921)—but 
that before any final decision is reached the report of the Board, together 
with such comments, criticisms and alternative plans as have been filed 
with the Commission, be referred back to the Board enlarged by other 
leading members of the engineering profession, to the end that the whole 
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question be given that further and complete study that its magnitude 
and importance demand, and that after completion the administrative 
features of the improvement be carried out as set forth in recomrmnenda- 
tions 7 and 8 hereof. 


1924—-March 14—The: President of the United States appointed a national 
Committee of nine members, designated as the St. Lawrence Commission 
of the United States, having as its chairman Honourable Herbert Hoover, 
to act as an Advisory Committee to the Government on all questions 
relating to the improvement of the St. Lawrence river. 


1924—-April 2—The United States Government designated three engineers as 
members of the United States section of the Joint Board of Engineers 
and as advisers to the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States. 


1924—-May 7—The Government of Canada appointed a similar Advisory Com- 
mittee of nine members, and for.a like purpose, under the chairmanship 
of the then Minister of Railways and Canals, Honourable Geo. P. Graham. 


1924— Following the recommendation made by the International 
Joint Commission in its report of December 19, 1921, it was agreed by 
the United States and Canada that a joint Board of Engineers, consisting 
of six members, three representing Canada and three the United States, 
be constituted to review the plans then formulated and to report on such 
additional related matters are might be referred to it. 


1924—-May 7—-The Government of Canada appointed as members of the Cana- 
dian section of the Joint Board of Engineers and as advisers of the 
National Advisory Committee, the three following engineers:— 
Mr. D. W. McLachlan, of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 
Mr. Olivier O. Lefebvre, Chief Engineer, Quebec Streams Commis- 
sion, of Montreal. 


Brig.-General C. H. Mitchell, of Toronto. 


1925—The instructions to the Joint Board of Engineers were agreed to by the 
two Governments on February 4 and March 17, 1925, respectively, and 
are to be found in detail on pages 4, 5 and 6 of the printed Report of the 
Joint Board of Engineers, dated July 13, 1927. 


Mr. McLacuuan: I thought, Mr. Chairman, from your letter, the best 
thing I could do would be to start at the head of the Lakes and go down to the 
sea, describing the river as it is, and what is proposed to be done with it—point- 
ing out where disagreements exist, if any—and if at any place you wish to 
interrupt and ask questions, I will try to answer them. I have not prepared 
any written statement at all in regard to the matter. I thought that as ques- 
tions arose they would explain themselves. 

The CuHarrmMan: Very well. 


Mr. McLacutan: Then I will start at the upper end and tell you what I 
can 


“Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: At what point do you start? 


Mr. McLacuian: I was going to start at the head of Lake Superior and 
run down to the sea. You will notice before you a chart in which the Canadian 
territory is shown in pink and American territory in yellow. The Great Lakes 
in the foreground are shown in white. They are also shown in blue in profile. 
From Lake Superior to Lake Huron there is a drop of about 22 feet; from 
Lake Huron to Lake Erie a drop of about 8 feet; from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario a drop of about 326 feet, and from Lake Ontario to Montreal a drop of 
about 222 feet. There is a further drop of about 22 feet from Montreal to 
the sea, depending upon the flow of the river. 
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The drop between Lake Superior and Lake Huron is nearly all taken up 
at the locks at the Soo. There are four locks at the Soo, three on the American 
side and one on the Canadian. At the locks the drop is about 20 feet and in 
the river below the locks it is about 1 foot. That slope steepens to about 24 
feet in winter. There is a navigable depth of about 21 feet in channels between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. The straight lines in the profile show where 
material has been excavated. The length of channel excavated is about 22 
miles. Some channels are formed in rock, some in earth. In a number of 
cases there are two way channels. Where the channels are single, they are 600 
feet wide; where they are double, or separated, they are 300 feet wide. The 
locks and navigation channels were all built before there was any dam across 
the river at that point. After the channels were excavated a dam was built 
right across the river. That dam now controls the level of the lake, but it is 
designed to control it very much as the rock ledge controlled it in nature. It 
compensates for the diversions made by the power canals on either side of 
the river. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Where is the dam there? 


Mr. McLacuian: The dam is right across the river between the Canadian 
canal and the American canal. 


Hon. Mr. Murryy: What river? 


Mr. McLacuuan: The St. Mary’s river. Since it was built it has been 
operated to raise the general level of Lake Superior about seven inches. I+ 
has controlled the outflow from Lake Superior and_ besides holding up Lake 
Superior in low flow periods it has lowered the level in Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan to a very small extent. 


Hon. Mr, Copp: Was that dam built for the purpose of maintaining the 
height of water? 

Mr. McLacuian: It was built not to raise the level of Lake Superior 
above high water levels but to enable the flow in the natural channel to be 
controlled so the diversions of water made by the power companies on both 
sides of the river would not lower the level of Lake Superior: 

The chart shows the American and Canadian canals—It shows the three 
locks on the American side and the single lock on the Canadian side. The dam 
runs from the American canal bank to the Canadian shores right an the rim of 
the rapids—It is a very shallow dam—it consists of piers built on the floor of 
the river and gates that drop down almost to the rock surface. On the Ameri- 
can side of the river there is a power canal 25 miles long inland, which carries 
thirty thousand second feet to a power house about a mile below the present 
locks. On the Canadian side there is a power canal and a power house which 
uses about 20,000 c.f.s. These developments were continually being enlarged, 
’ units being added, so the water level of Lake Superior began to lower a little 
and these power companies made application to build compensating works. 
The best way to operate these was investigated by the International Joint 
Commission. They gave approval to these works with a rule that was to govern 
their operation. They were to hold the lake within certain limits: If the 
water went above a certain level the control boards were to open the gates; 
if it went below, they were to close them. As a matter of fact, the rule they; 
laid down could not. be carried out exactly. They could not, by anything they 
could do, hold up the level of Lake Superior during the period when flows were 
very low, because evaporation from the lake was so great; but they did hold 
it up somewhat as compared with nature. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Does the chart show the Livingston channel? 


Mr. McLacutan: No. The channel improvements for navigation above 
the Soo are small. Below the Soo the excavation is continuous for a long dis- 
tance, 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Is there any diffculty in entering our canal 
from the upper side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: There is some difficulty. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: There was before. Did they remedy that? 

Mr. McLacutan: No. They have never been able to remedy it very 
much. There is a cross-current above, and also below due to the power develop- 
ment there. The two new American locks have 244 feet on their sills at low 
water. That is above 5 feet more than there in the channel above and below. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What is the channe! at the present time from Port Arthur 
to the foot of Lake Huron? 

Mr. McLacutan: The depths are shown in the plan exhibited. The old 
Poe lock gives a depth of about 18 feet and the Canadian lock about 184 feet. 

The channels below and above these locks give about 21 feet in earth, and 
22 feet in rock, so the boats using these channels now cannot go through the 
Canadian and old American locks unless they are light and draw less than 18 
feet. For this reason nearly all the loaded boats go through the American 
locks, and our lock passes very few boats down bound. Boats using channels 
in earth only require a clearance on one foot below the keel. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Don’t they prefer the American channel on 
account of the current on our side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No, they prefer the American channels because they are 
deeper. They can load a foot and a half deeper. 
Originally, before the new American locks were built, our lock had a few 
inches more depth than they had, and our lock used to handle about 60 per 
cent of the traffic. Our lock used to pass 40,000,000 tons a year. That 1s more 
traffic than any other lock in the world passed before. There is a little in 
what you say in that there is a cross-current above our locks, due to the 
Canadian power development. But that is not serious. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: At the lower end of the lock there was an artificial 
difficulty created, wasn’t there, by the overflow of the power canal, and they 
have to warp the boats in? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is quite so. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is an artificial difficulty. 

Mr. McLacuuan: That is what I mean. Both these difficulties are arti- 
ficial. 

Hon. Mr. Lynou-Sraunton: You said the construction of these remedial 
works had affected the fall below the locks. How can it do that? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is quite a point. It did that is this way: it did 
that as compared with nature. Suppose you asked me in October of last year, ~ 
when navigation was interested, to give the effect of Regulation of Lake Superior 
and on Lake levels generally, my answer would have been that it had’ raised 
Lake Superior about half a foot, and lowered these two lakes an inch or two. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: How? 

Mr. McLacuian: The only way you could determine effects is to tabulate 
supplies and the amount of water which runs off from month to month each way 
py rule and by nature. The accumulated results from month to month would give 
the answer, You will find by regulation Lake Superior would be higher and 
Lake Huron lower than in nature. The reason for this is that the lakes rise 
and fall 24 or 3 feet every year. They rise because it rains in the spring, and 
they fall because it does not rain much in the fall. When Superior is high we 
allow a lot of water to flow out probably as much as would flow out in nature, 
but as soon as the spring floods are past we throttle the flow and keep the 
Maer there to keep Lake Superior from going down as much as it ordinarily 
would. 
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Hon. Mr, Lyncu-Sraunton: When it gets over the top why should not 
the same quantity go over? 

Mr. McLacuuan: If flow is checked at the Soo there must be a reduced 
supply to hold Huron up in the receding period. There is less water pouring 
into Huron, and the same amount running out. Therefore the lake must go down 
faster than in nature. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I don’t understand how less pours into them. 

Mr. McLacutan: Because you close the gates and store more above. If in 
nature there is a 24 foot drop between July and November in the lake, and you 
reduce that to a foot and a half, obviously in those months less water must flow 
in at the Soo. As a matter of fact, these lakes do not adjust themselves quickly. 
If Huron had a certain elevation, say at the beginning of July, it would flow 
at almost the same amount whether it was 2 inches higher or 2 inches lower. 
The change in the elevation would not change the amount flowing out very 
much. On the other hand the operation of the rule might require a large change 
in outflow from lake Superior. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Is that Lake Huron? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Wasn’t the water in 1896 as low as it has been 
any year? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It was lower in Lake Ontario in 1895 than in 1925, 
because we raised lands by the Gut dam. You will find that Superior, Huron, 
and Michigan were lower in 1925 than they have ever been in their history. 

Hon. Mr. McMrans: What is the relative flow coming through the Sault 
and that taken by Chicago? 

Mr. McLacuuan: There is an average of about 76,000 second feet, at the 
Soo and about 9,000 going out at Chicago. There is about 181,000 going out 
through the Lake Huron outlet, about 206,000 through the Niagara, and about 
240,000 out of the St. Lawrence. Below the Sault there is the Little Rapids 
cut. Then the Hay Lake channels, the Neebish channels and the Mud Lake 
channels. Between Hay Lake and Mud Lake there are two channels to take care 
of navigation, one is the Middle Neebish and the other is the West Neebish. Both 
Neebish channels are only 300 feet wide in the rock ports. The rock ports of 
each of these channels are two miles long. These rock channels were coffer- 
dammed and excavated in the dry, about twenty years ago. The United States 
engineers have a project, which I believe has just been approved by Congress, 
for enlarging the Middle Neebish to 600 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Enlarging what? 

Mr. McLacuuan: They are doing this because they are afraid a boat will 
get crossways in one of these channels, and then they would only have one 300- 
foot channel left for navigation which would mean shuttling of traffic and delays. 
There is a traffic of about 90,000,000 tons a year through this waterway, and 
currents of three miles an hour are met in both the Neebish channels. 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: What is the compensating work. 

Mr. McLacuian: The compensating works are just above the C.P. Ry. 
Bridge. Below the Sault there are in all three channels: there is the West Nee- 
bish, and the Middle Neebish, both all American; then there is the Garden River 
channel, which runs through Lake George and north of Sugar Island. This 
channel has a depth of about twelve feet. It is not entirely Canadian. The 
boundary line, as you see, crosses the channel and in some cases between it and 
the Canadian shore there is only about two feet of water. So we have no all- 
Canadian channel at the Sault. 

Hon. Mr. Braupien: Those that are used are the two American channels? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. By Treaty we have the use of them. They have 
to remain open to our ships. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: You say there is no Canadian channel at 
the Sault. You mean there is none dug out? Is that the idea? 

Mr. McLacHian: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: None used for navigation purposes. 

Mr. McLacuuan: None used for navigation purposes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: But you could have one? We have the water 
there. 

Mr. McLacuuan: You can do anything with money, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: But, I mean, the water is there. 

Mr. McLacHian: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: The boundary line does not hug the shore? 

Mr. McLacHian: The boundary line almost hugs the shore in some spots, 
but no doubt you could get between the boundary line and the shore every- 
where with a small boat. 

Hon. Mr. Mureuy: With vessels of what depth? 


Mr. McLacuian: With a depth of about two feet now but you could exca- 
vate deep channels. 


Hon. Mr. McDovcautp: Mr. McLachlan, would it be practicable to build an 
all-Canadian channel there at the Sault? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I have never made an estimate of it. I should not think 
it would be practical. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsten: What would be the effect in lowering the water if you 
brought that two-foot channel down to 24 feet? 

Mr. McLacuian: It would be very small. The total slope in the river 
between the foot of the locks and the lake is only one foot now. If you dug 
another channel you might lower that two or three inches. That is as much 
as it would be. 

Now as to recommendations. Our Board were asked to estimate the cost 
of a channel 25 feet deep or any other depth that we would recommend. As 
we could not agree on anything but 25 feet; we gave the cost of excavating a 
channel between Lake Superior and Lake Huron to that depth. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Mr. McLachlan, you were interrupted when you 
started on your journey from Lake Superior down. I understand you were 
going to describe the conditions on the Lakes, at the outlets and on the connect- 
ing rivers. 

Mr. McLacuian: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: When you go along would you be kind enough to 
mention the name of each of the connecting rivers? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. I finished describing the natural conditions at St. 
Mary’s river. I will leave it now and come back later and describe what we 
propose. . 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is right. Finish one story and then come back 
to the other. 

Mr. McLacutuan: I will describe the natural conditions first. 

Hon. Mr. WuiitovcHBy: Go on with the river. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, as you all know, 
we have the St. Clair river, forty miles long, Lake St. Clair, about twenty 
miles across, and the Detroit river below that, about thirty miles long. We 
have a fall of five feet between Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair, and a fall 
of about three feet between Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. 
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Hon. Mr. Copp: Eight feet altogether. 

Mr. McLacuuan: I have shown the channels in profile. The slope is not 
very clearly marked. It is drawn at the same scale as the St. Mary’s river, so 
you will be able to size it up with your eye. From Lake Huron down to Lake 
St. Clair there are not very many places where any dredging has to be done. 
At the foot of Lake Huron there is about two and one half miles of excavation, 
and below there are quite a few places where little spots have been taken off. 
Then the whole width of Lake St. Clair had to be dredged. The flat horizontal 
line shows its extent. 

Hon. Mr. Danpvuranp: What is the depth now? 

Mr. McLacuian: Twenty feet at the upper end, and 21-8 at the lower 
end. It is soft mud, and the boats scrape the centre of the channel deeper. It 
is 21 feet in the middle of the channel, and on the edge it shoals up a bit. Below 
Lake St. Clair the Detroit river is deeper than required to Fighting Island. 
Along Fighting Island, there is some artificial channel and opposite Amherstburg 
below there are two channels, one called the Livingstone and the other the 
Amherstburg. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The channel is on the Canadian side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The channel is on the Canadian side. I will give you 
some facts with reference to what we have covered. In that Sault river 22 
miles of improved channel and 1-7 miles of canal are used in going one way. 

Hon. Mr. Murry: That is the St. Mary’s river? 

Mr. McLacuuan: That is the St. Mary’s river. In the St. Clair river 
there was 9-9 miles of artificial channel. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sravnton: That is, Livingstone channel? f 

Mr. McLacuian: No; that is in the St. Clair river at the outlet of Lake 
Huron at Port Huron—at Stag Island and other places. The river from Port 
Huron down to Lake St. Clair is generally deep enough for 25 feet. It is quite 
a strait and runs through a clay country. It is a very nice piece of water to 
RAN EEIe There is a gradual movement of gravel down stream from Lake 

uron. 

The dredging of gravel in this river here has flattened its slope quite seri- 
ously in the last twenty-five years. We are not in exact agreement with the 
United States engineers as to the amount this has lowered Lake Huron or as to 
how much we have contributed to it and how much they have contributed to it. 
The total flattening of that river in the last twenty-five years appears to be 
about eight-tenths of a foot. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Increased flow of the gravel in the last 
twenty-five years? 

Mr. McLacuian: The removal of gravel, 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: It is coming down into the river? 

Mr. McLacuian: The gravel came down into the river. And people dug 
it out. 

Mr. McLacuian: The Livingstone channel is twelve miles long and is 
450 feet wide in part and 800 ft. wide in part. The Amherstburg channel is 
thirteen miles long and six hundred feet wide, one is used up and the other 
down. Both these channels are in Canada for a length of six miles. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Where is Lime Kiln Crossing? 

Mr. McLacutan: It is opposite the upper end of the Amherstburg chan- 
nel, 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Was that excavated by the United States? 

Mr. McLacuian: All the work I have described, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie, has been done by the American Government, 
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Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: On our side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Not all of it on our side, but the bulk of it is on our 
side. The channel comes across to our side of the line for a couple of miles 
above Stony Island, then it crosses back to their side again, and then it crosses 
again to our side and keeps on our side until it almost reaches Lake Erie. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There was a good deal of rock? 


Mr. McLacutan: Yes. It was cofferdammed at the upper end and at the 
lower end, and banks were built on both sides and the whole area was pumped 
out and the rock excavated in the dry. 

Hon. Mr. Mureuy: When was that done? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It was started about 1908 and finished about 1914. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Did Canada bear any part of the cost? 

Mr. McLacuitan: No part whatever. 

Hon, Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: They paid for it all? 

Mr. McLacuian: They paid for it all. A few years ago they widened it. 
It was first built 300 feet wide, then it was widened to 450 feet. Now it is 450 
feet wide at the narrowest part. It is the downbound channel. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsren: All that part of the channel is on our side? 

Mr. McLacuian: No, not all. The part that was cofferdammed was on 
their side, but all the submarine work that was done by open dredging was on 
our side of the line. It was done by our consent, I am sure. I remember they 
asked about it. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Could we get an all-Canadian route there? 

Mr. McLacuuan: You could get an all-Canadian channel much more 
easily in the Detroit and St. Clair rivers than you could— 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: At the Sault? 

Mr. McLacuian: At the Sault. I do not see any insuperable difficulty 
at all in the Detroit River. But I have never considered it from that point 
of view. There are 9.9 miles of artificial channel in the St. Clair river between 
Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair. There are 14.87 in Lake St. Clair, and there 
are 16.25 in the Detroit river between the outlet of Lake St. Clair and Lake 
Erie on the downbound journey. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: And the channel is what depth down through 
there? 

Mr. McLacuuaN: ‘The channel is 21 feet in earth and 22 feet in rock at 
what they call standard low water. It is shown in this diagram on the wall. It 
is found that boats with tows drag their lines in rock parts and lift up rocks; 
so they always put rock grade down a foot below the earth. I will not discuss 
that further now. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: Is there any understanding between the two countries 
as to the expenditure in maintaining those channels? 

Mr. McLacutan: No. The American Government maintain it all, even 
supplying the lighthouse keepers who have to be on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsien: Is that only between Lake Erie and Lake Huron? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Oh, no; that applies to the St. Mary’s river as well. 
There are some spots in the St. Mary’s river where lighthouses are on our side 
also. 

Hon. Mr. Brausten: All maintained by the American Government? 

Mr. McLacuuan: All maintained by the American Government, including 
lighthouse keepers. There was some little fuss in the newspapers about two 
years ago, due to some Customs Officers trying to collect Customs revenue on, I 
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think, supplies sent the lighthouse keeper by the American Government, I do 
not remember much about it. ‘You have probably seen it in the newspapers. 
It was all straightened out anyway. 


Hon. Mr. Beavsien: Any trouble at all in the St. Clair. river? 


Mr. McLacunan: In the St. Clair river? The boundary is up and down 
the river. 


Hon Mr. Bravusten: From Lake Huron to Lake Ontario? 


Mr. McLacutan: From Huron to Ontario the channel is partly on the 
American side and partly on the Canadian, as I have explained. 


Hon. Mr. Brausien: What is the length of the American side? 
Mr. McLacuian: Well, I could not tell you that. 
Hon. Mr. Brausien: Half and half? 


Mr. McLacuuan: All the work through Lake St. Clair is on the American 
side, and all the work at the outlet of Lake Huron is on the American side, I 
think the Livingstone channel and the Amherstburg channel are the only exten- 
sive works that are on the Canadian side. I would say, about 80 per cent of 
the work between Huron and Erie are on the American side. 


Hon. Mr, Braupien: Any trouble there at all between the two countries? 
Mr. McLacHuan: No, there is no trouble that I know of. 


Hon. Mr. Brausien: Have we suffered very much from the lowering of the 
water within the last two years, since water has been used for the Chicago drain- 
age? 

Mr. McLacuuan: We have lost about six inches, due to the Chicago diver- 
sion. Our report gives you a tabulation showing 1-15 feet drop in Lake Huron 
due to all causes. There is about six inches loss of level in Lake Huron, and 
about six inches loss in Lake Erie, due to the Chicago diversion. There has 
been a loss of nine inches in level in lake Huron due to recent gravel dredging, 
and about three inches due to channel enlargement over twenty years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: When you say “due to gravel dredging,” Mr, McLach- 
lan, you mean gravel dredged by private parties and removed for their own use? 


Mr. McLacuian: Yes, that is it. Of course there is scour too. This may 
come from winter jams scouring out the clay and enlarging the river after the 
gravel is removed. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: It changes the current a bit? 


Mr. McLacutan: Yes. Anyway there is a reduction in slope of over a 
foot between Huron and Erie, and there has also been a general drop in both 
lakes, due to the Chicago diversion, of about six inches. 

Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, as you know we have a drop of 326 
feet. Between the outlet of Lake Erie and the brink of the falls, or the Chip- 
pawa pool, just above the falls, there is a drop of about ten feet. Half of that 
five feet occurs right opposite Buffalo. The remaining part of the river is flat. 
‘from this chart you will see that the Niagara river flows past Buffalo and then 
down to Niagara Falls and into Lake Ontario. The Welland canal cuts across 
the peninsula about twenty miles west, 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: Where is the Chippawa river? 


Mr. McLacutan: The Chippawa river comes into the Niagara river above 
the falls twenty miles below Buffalo. 


Hon. Mr. Murreuy: That is, it used to come in there. It runs out now. 
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Mr. McLacuian: It runs out now. Lake Erie has suffered loss of level 
due to the Chicago diversion, because water has been diverted from its outlet. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Lake Erie is a comparatively shallow lake. 

Mr. McLacuian: A very shallow lake, yes. Down_ below Buffalo the 
river divides at Grand Island. The Americans have carried 20 foot naviga- 
tion to the easterly channel by the Black Rock canal, which is built along the 
chore for some miles. Tonawanda is reached by this improvement. There is a 
lock at Buffalo; it is 65 feet wide and 20 feet deep, and 650 feet long. The 
old Erie canal originally started at Buffalo and ran down along the bank of the 
river and then struck off across the country to New York. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Via Utica. 

Mr. McLacHLAN: Via Utica. When the Erie canal was started in 1908, 
the Black Rock canal saved the extension of the barge canal to Buffalo; they 
terminated it at Tonawanda and locked into the river there, where they joined 
the Black Rock channel. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: What draft has that Erie canal? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It was built for 12 feet, but they have never been able 
to maintain it. I suppose it is 11 feet. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That would be the maximum? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes, the maximum. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is the new Erie? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The new Erie; the barge canal, as they call it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: In New York State. 

Mr. McLacuuan: The Welland canal starts from Lake Erie, 20 miles 
west of the Niagara river, crosses the Chippawa or Welland river, which is 10 
feet below the level of Lake Erie, goes on through the Deep Cut to Allanburg 
and Thorold, and then down the escarpment and on to Lake Ontario. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There is another point. You have heard a 
creat deal of discussion about the grain going to Buffalo from Port Colborne, 
at which Mr. McLachlan was pointing. That little stretch from Port Colborne 
to Buffalo is a part about which there has been a great deal of discussion, with 
regard to our grain. As a matter of fact quite a lot of our grain goes to Buffalo, 
is reloaded and comes back to Port Colborne and goes down through the Wel- 
land canal and on to Montreal. 

Mr. McLacuian: A great many of our boats come up the Welland canal, 
go over to Buffalo, get loaded there, turn around and come back and go down 
the canals to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. MurpHy: What is the name of the lower end? 


Mr. McLacHuan: Port Dalhousie was the old port of exit. Originally 
the Welland Canal was built up a creek valley to Thorold and then to Port 
Robinson. For a few years they used the Chippawa river down to the Niagara 
river, and then up the river and through the rapids to Buffalo or into Lake 
Erie. That did not work very well, and our government soon tapped the Grand 
River and built a feeder cana! down to Welland and created a high level canal 
from Lake Erie to Port Robinson and Thorold. The water level in this canal 
stood eight feet above the level of Lake Erie. At that time the water was used 
for locking both ways into Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, That was the situ- 
ation at Confederation. Around 1880 they decided to deepen this whole summit 
level of the canal from Lake Erie clear to near Thorold and draw water 
directly from Lake Erie. That was done. Then some years afterwards, our 
government decided to deepen the 9 foot canals to 14 feet. The summit level 
of the old Welland Canal was deepended to 14 feet, in connection with this 
enlargement, but north of Thorold the old canal was not used. Instead of 
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coming up the crooked river all through St. Catharines, Merriton and Thorold 
the route struck off on the ridge near Thorold and wound around the hill, 
developing distance and using lock after lock of 14 feet lift, until the foot of 
the hill was reached. The route then struck across country and entered the 
15 mile creek just a little above the lock at Port Dalhousie. That was the 14 
foot enlargement which was completed about 1890. In 1913 along came the 
Welland Ship canal, and in the same way it struck off from Lake Erie at Port 
Colborne. It is 27 feet in rock and 25 feet in earth all the way from Port 
Colborne to Thorold. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: On the very site of the old canal? 

Mr. McLacnian: Not exactly. Whenever there was rock the old canal 
line was avoided. This was done so as to excavate it in the dry. Wherever 
there was earth they tried to follow the old canal. The route came into Port 
Colborne on the line of the old canal, but as soon as it entered the town it 
turned off so it could be built more cheaply. In the earth section from Humber- 
stone to below Welland the routes follow the old canal exactly. From Welland 
to Port Robinson a new route was followed simply because better alignment was 
secured. The designers did not want to take the bend of the old canal. From 
the deep cut to Allanburg the routes follow the old canal. From Allanburg clear 
to the lake Ontario it follows a new route, but it does cross the old canal in 
two places above Thorold and one below. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Where is it coming down the mountain? 

Mr. McLacuian: The lake level is carried through to Thorold. I won’t 
say the lake level; a guard lock is placed at Humberstone that takes care of 
fiuctuations in Lake Erie and does not let them go north at all. The boats that 
go through the guard lock will have a lift which will vary with the level of the 
lake. The level of Lake Erie at the low period is practically carried through 
to Thorold. There is one lock at Thorold of 47 feet lift. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Is that the first lock? 

Mr. McLacutan: It is the first real descending lock. The lift is 47 feet, 
but in order to operate it safely and to see that no damage would ever be done 
if a gate is carried away, a guard gate above will be opened and closed behind 
boats to prevent anything serious happening. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: When you say, 47 feet, you mean a drop of 47 feet? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes! A drop of 47 feet in one lock. Then north of 
Thorold we have three locks with 47 feet drop in each of them. At this point 
the escarpment dropped off so rapidly locks could not be separated. We had 
to arrange three together, and in order to maintain capacity we had to twin 
them—that is, put them side by side in pairs—boats going down on one side 
and boats going up the other side. We had to adjust the lock to the steep hill 
they were on, and we had to build twice as many locks as we would ordinarily 
build because they had to be together. Between the flight locks and Lake 
Ontario three locks are placed some miles apart. There are seven lift-locks 
between lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What is the distance of the drop? 

Mr. McLacutan: Three hundred and twenty-six feet in seven locks. The 
old canal had 26 locks. There is a siphon culvert in the canal, which passes the 
Welland river under the canal. It is at Welland. It cost a large sum of money. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Has there been any power developed in consequence 
of the construction of the new canal? 

Mr. McLacuian: No. It is proposed to develop the flow at one lock to 
operate the canal. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: There was power iu the old canal? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: The old canal has quite a power history. Originally 
this canal drew water from the Grand river, and of course there was only 100 
c.f.s. to do anything with, but even with that the people of that time built a lot 
of little artificial canals and head races through St. Catharines, Thorold and 
Merritton to make use of it. It was sometimes a little more than 100 c.f.s. and 
they made use of what there was. When they tapped Lake Erie and got some 
more water, they kept on adding to the mill-races and tail-races and down this 
326-feet drop from Thorold to Port Dalhousie along the old creek valley. About 
twenty-five years ago a power development was built at the Decew Falls where 
260 feet head was utilized. They tapped the old canal at Allanburg and they 
got a lease from the Government for about 1,000 c.f.s. of water. The same water 
was utilized at two points below Decew Falls, one at Port Dalhousie and the 
other at St. Catharines. That was the situation at the time of the Treaty ot 
1909 entered into. They had a lease of the right to use 1,040 second feet, and 
in addition all the old power houses that were built along the old canal in Mer- 
ritton and St. Catharines had the right to use 760 cubic feet per second, making 
in all about 1,800 c.f.s., which I think most interpretations of the Treaty will 
admit was assented to by the United States forever as a diversion of power, 
because it was an existing use. During the war the power people were allowed 
to use an old weir. They are using it still. 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: Who is doing that? 
Mr. McLacHian: The Dominion Power and Transmission Company. 
Hon. Mr. DanpuRAND: All that diversion of water 1s simply a temporary 
one; it all flows into Ontario. 

Mr. McLacutan: Oh, yes, it all flows into Lake Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. LyNcH-STAUNTON: Do you say there is a power development 
below the Decew Falls? 

Mr. McLacuuaNn: There are two of them. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Whose are they? 

Mr. McLacuian: One is at Port Dalhousie and one is a small head at 
Wellandvale. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Yes, I know that. 

Hon. Mr. BrausBien: Js that work all finished? 


Mr. McLacuian: The canal, not quite. It is nearly finished from Lake 
Ontario up to Port Robinson. Section four is not finished yet. There is realiy 
not much to be done. The lock-gates and the bridges are not very far advanced. 


Hon. Mr. Beausien: How much time will it take? 


Mr. McLacuian: It will not take long. It depends on how much you 
appropriate. If you appropriate all the money they want, they can finish it in 
a year or two. I might explain that in the canal they use a certain amount of 
power. They need twice as much water for navigation in twin locks as they 
need with single locks. If they use 2,000 second feet at flight locks 1,000 second 
feet will spill over without being used at the single locks. We think we have a 
right to develop 1,000 second feet on each of these individual locks, and use it 
for operating the bridges and gates, without any reference to anybody else. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Can’t you operate those gates from one 
power-house? 
Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, you can do that. 


Hon. Mr. LyncH-STAUNTON: You will have one power-house at one gate, 
and the power will be used for all the gates. Is that the idea? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, that is the idea. We could develop at four points, 
but one is I believe enough to operate the whole canal. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I saw a statement the other day by a lake 
captain that the canal could be traversed in nine hours, but he was questioning 
whether two of those great vessels could pass in that canal. 

Mr. McLacuian: They can pass, all right. Of course there will be diff- 
culty with those big boats in crossing a country like that. You see, that canal 
runs north and south and there is a lot of east and west wind, and if the boats 
are light, their bows will be away up in the air, and they may get wind-bound 
sometimes. They have a scheme for meeting that difficulty in a few of the 
exposed spots. They propose planting trees. I do not think they will have any 
difficulty in locks, because they have continuous walls to slide along. It is the 
more exposed spots, where the canal is high up in the air and the country is 
open, that difficulty will be found. From Lake Ontario down to Kingston the 
lake is quite open. From Kingston down to Prescott some obstructions are met. 
The channels are quite wide and deep from Lake Ontario to about Clayton or 
Gananoque. Below channels become very irregular, and run through deep 
granite gorges. To get a practical navigation channel at low cost we are forced 
on the American side for about two-thirds of the distance between above points. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: You take Kingston as a starting point in the river? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, from Kingston to Clayton on the American side we 
have no difficulty. Clayton is opposite Gananoque. Below that we have trouble. 
A practical channel on the Canadian side will cost $11,000,000 or one on the 
American side would cost about three-quarters of a million; that is for 25 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncy-Staunton: Between what points? 

Mr. McLacuian: Between Clayton and the cross-over light. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: There are two channels there? 


Mr. McLacuian: There are two possible channels. A very crooked one 
on the Canadian side, and a comparatively straight one on the US. side. 

Hon. Mr. Dannuranp: Which is most used? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The one on the American side is used exclusively. 

Hon. Mr. Brauner: For what length? 

Mr. McLacutan: For about forty miles. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Srauntron: But you do not go out of the river to make 
that? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No. The whole drop in water level from Kingston to 
Prescott is about a foot. The water flows through the American channel at a 
velocity of two or three feet a second, in fact, less than two feet a second in the 
upper parts, but it rises to three at Alexandria Bay, and it is quiet further on; 
if a few spots are taken off it will give a 450-foot channel through to Prescott. 
Further down near Brockville the cheapest place to put the channel is on the 
Canadian side. If you place it on the American side it would cost a large 
amount of money. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: Where is that? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Through the Brockville narrows there is no natura! 
channel on the American side, and if you place the channel there it would cost 
a fortune. The channel between Lake Ontario and Prescott must be on the 
American side for about two-thirds of its length, and must be on the Canadian 
side for the other third if the most economical route is to be followed. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsizn: Do you stay on the Canadian side near Brock- 
ville? 

Mr. McLacnuuan: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You are speaking of Kingston and Brockville? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes; it is going to be difficult navigation, and it is most 
difficult to know just what to do in this section. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: It is the most difficult now? 

Mr. McLacwuan: It is the most difficult now. 

Hon. Mr. DanpurRAND: What is the mileage used for navigation purposes 
just now on the American side, and what is tt on the Canadian side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I would say 40 miles on the American side and 20 on 
Se Canadian, I am just guessing for the American, but I think it is pretty 
close. 

Hon. Mr. Brausien: What is the drop there? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Just a foot. It is easy enough to make the gorge at 
Alexandria Bay wide enough, say 450 feet wide, but it is 150 or 200 feet deep, 
and the floor of the river is solid rock, so if a boat going down drops its anchor 
it will not stop at all. You cannot drop your anchor and stop. My personal 
view is that if we want the big lake boats to go down we will have to make the 
channel 600 feet wide when currents are over two feet per second. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunzon: What occasion would there be for them to 
drop their anchor there? 

Mr. McLacHian: Supposing one big boat meets another, and fog comes 
on, they will be afraid to meet one another for fear they would hit. If they do 
not drop their anchor and stop, they will go bang into one another, so I think the 
‘channel should be 600 feet wide. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: The two channels? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No, but so that a boat can turn around if it did drop 
its anchor, just let itself swing, and as long as the bow and stern do not hit each 
side of the channel, it will be all right. 

Hon. Mr. Lyxcu-Sraunton: You say the channel is 400 feet now? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I think the channel is about 350 feet now. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Why cannot they make two lines, up and 
down? 

Mr. McLacuian: Because the granite walls on either side would cost too 
much to remove. 

Hon. Mr. Lyxncu-Sraunton: I mean two lines like the ocean lines. 

Mr. McLacHuan: You could not make a boat stay on its own side of an 
open channel; I was a member of a board who reported on this matter from 
another point of view—the report is not made public—whether terminals should 
be at Gananoque or Kingston or Prescott, and after much study we came to 
the conclusion that channels should be 600 feet wide, where there was a con- 
siderable current, over 2 feet a second. 

Hon. Mr. Lyxcu-Straunron: What does that mean in miles? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Three feet per second means about 2 miles an hour. 

Hon. Mr. Beausren: They are using that channel now? 

Mr. McLacHuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: They have a great many accidents? 

Mr. McLacutan: They have quite a number of accidents near cross-over 
light. One-third of the damage done on the St. Lawrence is believed to be done 
in that territory. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Granam: They run aground. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, they run aground in foggy light. 
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Hon. Mr. Brausren: That must increase their insurance? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. Even in this report of ours you will see that we 
mentioned something in addition to what we show in estimates. We mention the 
fact that cribs along the places where excavation is to be done may be required. 
Some of us wanted to put those things in the estimates, but our American mem- 
bers held to the view that they might not prove to be necessary and as they 
could be buiit at any time without extra cost they should be left out. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Stavunton:It should not be shown to bluff the people. 

Mr. McLacutan: It should not be shown until it is demanded. That is, 
do your excavations, and if the navigation people want you to line the rock walls: 
with cribs, do it then. That is what we agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: It would cost a lot of money to line with 
cribs. 

Mr. McLacunian: About $700,000. To get a 600-foot channel at Alex- 
andria Bay and in Brockville Narrows, with cribs along one side, will cost about 
$4,000,000, but I believe we will have to spend it in this stretch before we are 
through. 

Hon. Mr. Hugues: Do you say that ships passing up and down the channel 
would not pass each other according to regulations on the proper side? 

Mr. McLacuian: You cannot enforce rules. Of course there are rules. 
They are supposed to keep to their right side, and show their lights and all that 
sort of stuff, but if a fog comes on quickly and one boat is meeting another, 
and the boat coming down cannot stop, and the boat going up does not stop— 
though she could if she wants to—what are you going to do? 

Hon. Mr. Hucues: That lane has been mentioned. 

Mr. McLacutan: You cannot hold buoys in 200 feet of water, because 
they would swing too much; they would be near one side one minute and near 
the other the next. I have discussed that with all kinds of navigation people, 
and I believe you have to provide a 600-foot channel where currents are two 
miles per hour, 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: You stated that was the most difficult part of the 
whole channel to navigate. You mean at the present time, under present con- 
ditions? 

Mr. McLacutan: It causes us more concern as engineers than any other 
part of the river. We do not know exactly how to deal with it. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: So you think that would be the most serious stretch 
for navigation? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, from an insurance point of view. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Do you think your recommendations would over- 
come that? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes, I think they will. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: And that it would be worth while doing that? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, | 

; A map shows the whole territory from Prescott down to Lake St. Francis. 

The present canals, as you know, run along the north side of the river from 
Prescott to Cornwall; sometimes navigation is in the river, sometimes on land. 
An old profile gotten up years ago shows the present line of navigation. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Where is that point? . 

Mr. McLacutan: Johnstown, below Prescott, is at the head of the sec- 
tion; Cornwall, at the head of Lake St. Francis, is at its foot. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: We who live there know all about the location. 
Dr. Reid in his speech talked about “Cornwall east”, and he was asked by 
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members why we stick in to Cornwall. That is because it is about the terminus 
of the section. 

The CuaiRMAN: Would it-be convenient to put on record the substance of 
the divisions as you have them in the report? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. We have five sections. 


(Extract from the report of the Joint Board of Engineers) 


DESCRIPTION 


“1. The Thousand Islands Section (Fifth Division of the Report of 
1921), embracing the deep, lake-like reaches of the river, 67 miles in 
length, from lake Ontario to the first swift water at Chimney Point, 3 
miles downstream from Ogdensburg, N.Y., and Prescott, Ont. 

“92 The International Rapids Section (Fourth Division of the 
Report of 1921), embracing the 48 miles of rapids and swift water between 
Chimney Point and the head of lake St. Francis. 

“3. The Lake St. Francis Section (Third Division of the Report of 
1921), extending 26 miles through that lake to the end of deep water at 
its foot. 

“4. The Soulanges Section (Second Division of the Report of 1921), 
embracing the 18 miles of rapids and shoal water from lake St. Francis to 
lake St. Louis. 

“5 The Lachine Section (First Division of the Report of 1921), 
embracing lake St. Louis and the rapids and shoals from this lake to 
Montreal Harbour, -a length of 23 miles. 

‘108. The first two sections lie along the international boundary, 
between the province of Ontario and the state of New York. The remain- 
ing three lie in the province of Quebec. The improvement of the Thou- 
sand Islands Section and of the Lake St. Francis Section is solely a ques- 
tion of excavating channels for navigation. The other three sections can 
be improved for power in addition to navigation.” 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: What forms the International Section? 


Mr. McLacutan: The International Rapids Section includes the whole ter- 
ritory between Chimney Point or Johnstown, which is below Prescott, and Corn- 
wall. It includes a drop in the river of about 91 feet, and takes in the Galops 
canal, the Rapide Plat canal, the Farran’s Point canal, and the Cornwall canal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is where you are going to carry on work. 
But the International Section reaches to Kingston. 

Mr. McLacuuan: We give the river above Johnstown the name of the 
Thousand Islands Section. ; 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: It is part of the International Section of the 
river? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: But it is not called the International Section 
for power purposes? 

Mr. McLacutan: I should have said the International Rapids Section. The 
International Rapids Section is shown on a large scale on two diagrams. Leav- 
ing the river at Johnstown a boat goes through the north channel, a river enlarge- 
ment; it then goes through the Galops canal, which is about 7 miles long and has 
a drop of about 15 feet from top to bottom. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: Excuse me. You only go through one mile going down, 
and through 7 miles coming up. 
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Mr. McLacutan: Yes, going down only one mile of canal and one lock is 
used. The lock drops 6 feet. In the Galops canal you go through 7 miles coming 
up, and one mile going down. You use two locks coming up, and one going 
down. Below Iroquois the open river is navigated for about 35 miles both up 
and down. The drop is about 34 feet. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Will you state on which side of the International 
boundary that lies? 

Mr. McLacutan: All canals in this section are on the Canadian side. From 
above the Rapide Plat to below Morrisburg there is a canal 3% miles long called 
the Rapide Plat. It is a French name. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: That is the flat rapid. 


Mr. McLacutan: It overcomes a drop of 113 feet. From Morrisburg a boat 
now navigates the open river both up and down for 93 miles to Farran’s Point, 
and going downstream it does not go into the canal, but coming up it goes 
through a canal about a mile and a quarter long, called the Farran’s Point canal. 
It overcomes a lift of about 4 feet. From Farran’s Point to Dickenson Landing 
a boat goes through 5 miles of open river. There it goes into a canal called 
the Cornwall canal, and proceeds 11 miles through the canal, re-entering 
the river just below Cornwall. This canal is all on the Canadian side. The drop 
is about 48 feet in that canal. That canal carries a boat around the Long Sault 
rapids. It has six locks, three are in Cornwall, and three are above. One is a 
guard lock at the head of the canal, one is at Mille Roches, and the others are 
below. All these canals were built by Canada and have been utilized by Ameri- 
cans and Canadians. There has been no tol] charges since about 1903. There 
are no canals on the American side. About a century ago there was a little lock 
at Waddington, on the American side. Between Cornwall and St. Regis, three 
miles, the fall in the river is about 8 inches. 


Hon. Mr. Brausien: What is the total length of that section. 
Mr. McLacuuan: About 50 miles. 


Hon. Mr. Bravpien: And the money in capital and interest has been paid 
for? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Paid for by Canada all the time. The fal] across the 
lake St. Francis is about 6 inches. Lake St. Francis between St. Regis and 
Coteau is a stretch of water about 28 miles long, all in Canadian territory, 
with a drop of about 6 inches. The level of that lake is about a foot above its 
natural level. It was raised back in 1850 by a couple of dams at the foot of the 
lake. To secure 25 or 27 foot navigation there are just a few points to be 
removed, and the points are all soft material. The property around the lake is 
all very low and flat, and we cannot raise the level, and all the estimates are 
based on keeping the present below high water levels. The shores of the lake 
are all in Canadian territory except at the upper end. That is, the Interna- 
tional boundary, following the 49th parallel of latitude, leaves the river at St. 
Regis. If you change the level of the lake you would raise it at the upper end 
for a very short distance along the U.S. shore, otherwise we could do whatever 
we wished without reference to them. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: At the upper end the land is very high. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: So you would not destroy any property there. 

Mr. McLacuian: That is practically true. The south side is very low 
east of the boundary. Between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis there is 
a fall of 82 feet in 14 miles. The country on the south side of the river is very 
flat, and, in fact, it is not very high on the north side. It is marine clay 
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country intersected by a few ridges of rock and hardpan. The improvement 
of that section is very simple from every point of view. The 82-foot fall occurs 
in this way: there is about 20 feet fall in the Coteau Rapids, then there is 
smooth water, then a 32-foot fall, and smooth water, and again a 20-foot fall. 
At present navigation passes these rapids by a side canal running all the way 
from the foot of Lake St. Francis to the head of Lake St. Louis on the north 
side. It has a guard lock at the upper end, and four locks at its foot. That 
canal was built, between 1890 and 1900. On the south side we had a canal 
called the Beauharnois canal, it passes inland all the way between lakes. It 
was built in 1844, and was in use at Confederation. It was abandoned for 
navigation generally in 1901 and finally in 1910. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is where the power is being developed 
now? 

Mr. MclLacutan: Yes. 28,000 horse-power is developed at St. Timothee. 
The Canadian Light and Power Company secured the lease of that canal, or 
the works on it, from the federal government in 1910. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: In engineering language you say you have a 
fall here. What are these falls? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Well, there is the Coteau Rapids, with a fall of 20 
feet in about 3 miles; the Cedar Rapids with a fall of about 32 feet in about 2 
miles; then below that there is a fall of 7 feet in about 3 miles, and another 
fall of 20 feet in another couple of miles. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is the Lachine? 


Mr. McLacuuan: First there is the Coteau Rapids, then the Cedar 
Rapids, then the Split Rock Rapids, and the fourth is the Cascades. 

Hon. Mr. Beausren: What is the depth of the Soulanges canal? 

Mr. MclLacuutan: Fourteen feet on the sills, and 15 feet in the reaches 
at low water. The old Beauharnois canal was 9 feet. Before it was built 
there were some short canals along the north side of the river, all these were 
built by the Government of that time, the first in 1779 and others in 1817. 
They were all built in very early days, just for bateaux—very small boats. 

Quite a large town called Valleyfield, with 10,000 people, is built on the 
south side of Grand island. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: De Salaberry Island. 


Mr. McLacuuan: A dam was built across the channel south of Grand 
Island, de Salaberry, at the time this Beauharnois canal was built, and a head 
of about 8 feet was created. On either end of that dam mills were built, and 
the owners leased the water power from the Government, and they have been 
extending these mills ever since and they now use about 12,000 second feet, 
and they have increased their head by dredging the river below, so they have 
a head of 12 or 13 feet, and develop about 12,000 horse power for use locally 
in the mills at Valleyfield. On the other side of the river the Government 
built a small power house at the mouth of the river 4 la Graisse to operate 
their locks and bridges. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is on the Soulanges Section? 


Mr. McLacuian: That is on the Soulanges Canal and on the Soulanges 
side of the river. 

Hon. Mr. McMmans: The depth of water in the Soulanges canal would 
not be of much use now. 

Mr. McLacuuan: It would not be of any use. If you wanted to make it 
25 feet you would have to make a new canal. 
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Hon. Mr. Bzaupren: What is the new scheme of the Beauharnois power? 
On what side is it? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It swings around three miles south of Valleyfield and 
follows a route that we reported on in various ways. It follows through a low 
stretch of country. It is an overland canal entirely from lake to lake. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Go on to Montreal. 

Mr. McLacutan: Once you enter Lake St. Louis you have about 10 miles 
of deep, natural channel where nothing had to be done until you reach the 
foot of the lake opposite Valois Bay. From there to the head of the Lachine 
canal, about three miles, some dredging has been done in getting a 14-foot 
channel. 

At the entrance of the Lachine canal the water surface is one foot below 
the level of the lake above. The Lachine canal leaves the river at Lachine 
and follows down the river for a mile or so, behind a dike,; it then follows a 
natural valley in the country along the Canadian National Railway right down 
to Montreal Harbour. The fall is about 46 feet. It is overcome by five locks. 
In the river opposite there is a fall of about 32 feet between Lachine and Heron 
Island; then there is a few feet fall across Laprairie Basin, and then there is a 
10-foot fall between Laprairie Basin and Montreal; most of this occurs just 
below Victoria bridge. About 24 feet of that 32 feet of fall is right in the 
Lachine rapids themselves, opposite Heron Island. There is a fall of about 
9 feet in that stretch of river between Dorval] Island and the head of. the Lachine 
rapids. I might have explained that passenger boats drawing about 74 feet 
of water use the whole stretch of river from Prescott clear to Montreal without 
going through any locks or canals at all. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: The Canada Steamships. 

Mr. McLacuian: The Canada Steamship passenger boats. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Or the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company’s. 


Mr. McLacuian: The Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company, as 
they were formerly. They draw about 7 feet 2 inches, I believe. They almost 
touch at a number of places. They almost touch in the Coteau rapids; they 
do. touch sometimes in the Cedar rapids; they almost touch in the Split Rock 
rapids, and they almost touch at the head of Nun’s Island, in Laprairie Basin. 

There is a canal almost parallel with the Lachine canal, which is used by 
the city of Montreal for their water supply. It taps the river about three miles 
below Lachine, where the water is about five feet below the level of the water 
at Lachine, and they carry it through to the St. Pierre river, where they used 
to develop some power. Now they have their filtration works in that territory, 
and they waste back into the river what water they do not want. They have 
spent a lot of money on that project. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Mr. McLachlan, in the construction of that whole St. 
Lawrence canal system was there any power development, and, if so, was some 
of the power leased? 

Mr. McLacutan: Oh, yes, a great deal. I will start at the upper end 
and come down, describing all these to you, if you wish. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I do not know whether the Committee would want it 
or not, but it is rather interesting. 

Mr. McLacuian: That is very important. 

Hon. Mr. Murpny: It would be interesting to hear who controls this power. 

Mr. McLacutian: Going back to the international section, there is a little 
power developed from the old canal at Cardinal. They have about eight 
feet head. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Whose is that? 
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Mr. McLacuian: Canada Starch Works. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Is that leased? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is leased. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Who leased it? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The Federal Government, Department of Railways and 
Canals. There is water power leased at Iroquois, at the foot of the Galop 
canal. The head is about fourteen feet. That was leased to the Beach estate. 
Then there is some water power leased at Morrisburg to the town for lighting 
and pumping. Some of this power, fortunately, is not used at all. 

Hon. Mr. Murpry: Are all these leased from the Dominion Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. McLacuuan: All leased by the Dominion Government; with injury 
in some cases to the use of the canals too. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Those are questions before the Courts to-day. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Then off the Cornwall canal there are quite a number 
of power leases. The canal is tapped at the foot of Sheek Island by the St. 
Lawrence Power Company. The lease was given originally to M. P. Davis. 
It is now owned by the St. Lawrence Power Company, actually the Aluminum 
Company. They use about 1,000 second feet at a 28-foot head; and develop 
about 3,000 horse-power. Then the next lease down the river is at Lock 18, 
where the Howard Smith Paper Mills develop, I suppose, 1,000 horse-power, 
I could give you all those exactly, but I would have to look up my records. 
Then in Cornwall itself there are, I suppose, 3,000 or 4,000 horse-power leased 
to a number of organizations by the Federal Government. The cotton mills 
have the largest power house there. The town have a pumping station. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The paper company use a lot. 

Mr. McLacutan: And some other people use power there. Then when 
you come down to the Soulanges section you have, as I said, the old Valley- 
field plant. Then you have the St. Timothee plant. Those are two Federal 
leases. Then there is M. P. Davis’s plant, now called the plant of the Provincial 
Light, Heat and Power Company, which taps the Soulanges canal, using a head 
of about 50 feet. They develop about 15,000 horse-power at that plant. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: Between the two, or for each one? 


Mr. McLacuuan: No; the Provincial plant has about 15,000 horse-power, 
the St. Timothee 28,000 and Valleyfield about 11,000 horse-power. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: All under lease from the Dominion Government? 

Mr. McLacuuan: All under lease from the Dominion Government. Then 
there is the Cedars plant, right out in the centre of the Cedar Rapids them- 
selves, where about 200,000 horse-power is developed under lease from the 
Province of Quebec, not from the Federal Government at all. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is not on the canal? 

Mr. McLacutan: It is not on the canal. 

Hon. Mr. Bravupten: But they have a license from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. McLacutan: No. They submitted their plans to the Public Works 
Department and had them approved under The Navigable Streams Protection 
Act, and they also went before the International Commission. I do not know 
whether they got approval or not, but they went before the International Com- 
mission with their plans. . 

Then on the Lachine canal there are a lot of power leases. There are leases 
above lock No. 2 at St. Gabriel and at Cote St. Paul. These are Federal Gov- 
ernment leases. Then in the Lachine Rapids themselves there is a Provincial 
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lease. That is the old Lachine Rapids Company, now owned by the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company, who develop about 14,000 horse-power on a 
small head. That plant has been largely abandoned. It is not operated 90 per 
cent of the time, because of ice difficulties and things like that. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Are there leases along the Lachine too? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes, I mentioned that, Senator. There are at least three 
locks along the Lachine canal—at Cote St. Paul, at St. Gabriel lock, and just 
above Lock 2 at Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: All from the Dominion Government? 

Mr. McLacutan: All from the Dominion Government. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: How much of that power is leased to the Americans? 


Mr. McLacuuan: There is nothing leased to the Americans, but the 
Cedars Rapids plant supplies about 80,000 horse-power to the Americans. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: That is what I meant. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: That goes to Massena. 

Mr. McLacuuan: But the Federal Government have nothing to do with 
that. I suppose the Trade and Commerce Department have approved of the 
export of it. ; 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Mr. McLachlan, do you know whether the other power 
company, the one, I think, at Lachine, and another at Cedar Rapids, also 
applied to the International Joint Commission? 

Mr. McLacutan: No. When this plant at Lachine was built there was no 
International Joint Commission on Waterways and they did not apply. The 
only one that ever went before the International Commission was the Cedar 
Rapids plant. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is the one leased to the Aluminum Company? At 
least, they get the power. 

Mr. McLacuian: They buy the power. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: It is not in their name. 

Mr. McLacuuan: They went before the International Commission with 
their plans. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Are you aware, Mr. McLachlan, that the export of 
that power was once stopped by the company itself, and then was resumed? 

Mr. McLacutan: No, I am not aware of that. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: It is a fact, though. 

Mr. McLacutan: It probably is. There is a plan which shows the terri- 
tory from Montreal down to Quebec. Sea level is reached at Quebec. There 
‘is some work done below Quebec, but we did not bother showing a plan of it. 
The red areas on the plan show where excavation is done in the river. The 
slope varies from about 18 feet to say 28 feet between Montreal and the sea, 
depending on the flow of the river. There are about 65 miles of Improvement 
channel in the river between Montreal and the sea. This length of dredged 
channel is about the same as the total in the St. Mary’s, St. Clair and Detroit 
tivers except there are no two-way channels in the St, Lawrence. 


Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: 

@. Between Montreal and Quebec is what depth?—A. The channel is 450 
feet dnd 30 feet deep. 

Q. It is a deep-sea channel?—A. Yes, they have a 35-foot project’ about 
60 per cent done; that is under the Marine Department. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: You were asked about the leases for the develop- 
ment of power; did you refer to the International Waterways Board? Did they 
make a decision on that? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: I do not know of any decision ever being rendered in 
connection with the matter. 


Hon. Mr. McDougald: . 

Q. Could they make a decision without referring to the Department of 
Public Works?—A. I don’t know anything about what they could do. I know 
they went to the International Commission and explained their plans. I do not 
know what the Commission did. I do not think there is any document that 
shows what the Commission did. 


Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is the Commission that existed before the International Joint Com- 
mission?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: It was not the International Waterways Board? 

Mr. McLacutan: I am a little bit hazy on that. It must have been about 
1910 they appeared before the Commission and the Treaty was made in 
1909. I would have to look that up to see which Board it was; I am not sure 
which. I do not believe there is any public record of an order or anything 
like that. I think they just listened to what they had to say, and being satis- 
fied that the boats drawing seven feet of water were well able to continue 
using the river they saw no reason for objection, and made none. I think that 
is what happened. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: You had better verify that and let the Committee 
have it later. 

Mr. McLacuian: All right. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Is it Mr. Skelton that would know about that, or could 
we get the secretary of the International Joint Waterways Commission, who 
have all those records, to produce the records? 

Mr. McLacuian: I think you had better go to him. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is right. It is Mr. Burpee. 


The Committee then adjourned at 1 p.m. until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THurspay, 8rd May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River resumed this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


The Cuammawn: Mr. Starr, of Toronto, is present and wishes to say a few 
words to the Committee in reference to some witnesses he understands would 
like to appear before the Committee. Mr. Starr. 


Mr. J. R. L. Starr: Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to attend here by 
the Dominion Securities Corporation, of Toronto, to assist the Committee in 
getting the fullest possible information on this whole question, and with that 
object in view I am submitting to you a list of witnesses, whom you will all 
recognize as very prominent engineers and prominent men, and whom I would 
like called, to be heard here. Later on, to save time, if you think that advis- 
able, I would take the witnesses over the proposition; but that is in your hands. 

Hon. Mr. Murpruy: Before we get into that, Mr. Chairman—how and 
why are the Dominion Securities Corporation interested in this matter? What 
is their interest in it? 

The Cuatrrman: I do not know. Perhaps Mr. Starr would read the names 
of the persons. 

Hon. Mr. Mureuy: That would hardly give us the information for which 
I have asked. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Yes, I am surprised at the Dominion Securities 
Corporation. All the trust companies in Canada might rise up and bring us a 
list of witnesses and we would be here until doomsday. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Certainly we would. What is their interest in that? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Why should they not tell us, anyway, no 
matter what their interest is? 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I do not know why they should not, but I would like 
to know, that is all; because, as Senator Dandurand remarked, if all the com- 
panies that may have some interest in this come here and present a list of 
witnesses for us to listen to, we shall be here unti] doomsday without a doubt. 

The Cuairman: Of course we shall be limited a little by time anyway. 
Mr. Starr asked leave to make this statement, and of course we can decide 
afterwards. 

Hon. Mr. Mvurpuy: I do not object to Mr. Starr making the statement. 
I merely want to know what is the status of the people whom Mr. Starr repre- 
sents before this Committee, that is all. I do not object to his making a state- 
ment. Surely we are entitled to that information. If an engineer comes here 
we shall know he comes here to give us engineering technical advice. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: But we do not intend to go into technical matters. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: But we have got it from Mr. McLachlan. 
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Hon. Mr. DanpurANnD: We here are in a primary school. 

The CuHairMAN: Who are the persons? 

Mr. Starr: The list is as follows: 

Dr. Thomas Hogg, Hydro Electric Engineer, Ontario Hydro Electric Com- 
mission, 

Fred Brown, Hydro Electric Engineer, Montreal, 

Mr. Grant, Government Engineer on the Welland Canal, 

Professor Goforth, of McGill University, re Economics, 

General Tremblay, of Quebec Harbour Commission, 

Loring Christie, Legal Adviser of the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, 

Thomas Harling, Shipping Agent, Montreal, 

J. T. Johnson, Head of Dominion Water Power Branch, Department of 
the Interior, 

R. A. C. Henry, of C.N.R., Economist and member of Joint Committee on 
St. Lawrence Terminal. 


The CuarrMANn: Mr. Starr will hand the list in. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Chairman, I want it understood that I am going 
to press for this information. 

The CuarrMAN: That is all right. 

Hon. Mr. LyncH-Staunton: Why cannot Mr. Starr tell us? 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Why can’t he? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Tell us now, sir. 

Mr. Srarr: I could not, because I never asked them what their interest 
was. They simply asked me to arrange for the calling of these witnesses. I had 


not the curiosity that the honourable senator here has, to ask them why; but I 
have no doubt I can procure that information for you. 


Hon. Mr. DANDURAND: The names are of interest to us. 
Hon. Mr. Murruy: That should have been done by letter. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. McLachlan gave us a very interesting description 
yesterday. I think he is prepared to go on with further matter of interest to 
the Committee. 


Mr. D. W. McLacutan recalled. 


Mr. McLacuian: Mr. Chairman, I described yesterday the physical con- 
ditions from the head of the Lakes to Montreal as well as I could, and at that 
point, I think, you agreed that it would be better to stop, and to-day start 
with the description of what our report proposes to do with the river—what 
changes or improvements are proposed in each of the several sections, starting 
from the head of the Lakes and going down to Montreal. 

You will recall that I said yesterday that there was a 20-foot drop between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron and that there is a lock and a control dam in 
that river. There are three locks on the American side, one on the Canadian. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranpb: Who built that dam? 


Mr. McLacuuan: The power companies built that dam. The power com- 
panies on the American side built one-half the dam, out to the boundary, and 
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the power companies on the Canadian side built it out to the boundary on 
the other side, under a permit or an order from the International Joint Com- 
mission. Does that answer the question? 

Hon. Mr. Dannuranp: Yes. Did they build it by joint understanding? 

Mr. McLacutan: A joint understanding. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Under a single contract? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The two companies came to the International Joint 
Commission separately and there were two orders issued, one order covering 
the work to be done on the American side, the other order covering the work 
to be done on the Canadian side; but the understanding was that it was the 
one problem. If there had not been two countries concerned there would have 
been just the one order, but as there were two countries, there was an order 
for the work on the one side and another order for the work on the other. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: It was like the building of an international 
bridge? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, like an international bridge. 

Hon. Mr. Corp: If I remember correctly, it was in order to maintain the 
level. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, to maintain the level, because there were power 
diversions on either side and they were lowering the level, and they put this 
- in to hold up the lake and enable them to control it. Tt is not in the interest 
of navigation or power or anything else to allow water to flow as it does in 
nature. It was built to control and hold back the flow at certain periods and 
let it go at others. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovueusy: How was it paid for? Fifty-fifty? 

Mr. McLacutan: I do not know that anybody knows just how the cost 
was divided between the power companies, but I suppose they paid fifty-fifty. 

Hon. Mr. WitLovensy: Did our Government pay anything? 

Mr. McLacuian: Our Government paid nothing; neither did the American 
Government. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: That is what I wanted to know. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: In what year was that started? 

Mr. McLacutan: It was started about 1914 and it was finished, I suppose, 
‘about 1917, I would say—or perhaps 1916. I could look it up. Some works 
were also built in earlier years on the United States side. These had no Canadian 
approval. Now, as you know, the two new American locks at the Sault have 
243 feet on the sill. What we recommend is that the channels below that lock 
be deepened to 25 feet and the channels above be deepened to 25 feet, giving 
a depth six inches more than on the sills of the locks. That would enable a 
boat with 234 feet draft to go freely through those locks and channels. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Pardon me, Mr. McLachlan. You are now referring 
to the contents of the report of the Joint Board of Engineers? 

a Mr. McLacutan: Yes, absolutely. There were no compensating works 
or for changing of levels above the locks. 

Hon. Mr. Brrquz: You will tell us when there is a difference of opinion 
between the two sections? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes, we will give you that when we come to it. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Mr. McLachlan, you remember telling us 
yesterday of the dangers of the channel between Kingston and Prescott by reason 
of the depth and in connection with the floor of the river, and width. How 
about those dangers in the St. Mary’s river? 
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Mr. McLacHuan: Well, they are not nearly so great, for this reason. 
They have two separate channels. I mean, they have a 600-foot channel, where 
the boats use one channel both ways and they have a 300-foot channel where 
they are separated one up and one down. There is no very deep water. Where 
the currents are swift the water is not deep. So the boat has a chance to 
drop anchor and stop in case of danger. But that is a very real danger up 
there—even at that. The American Government just a few days ago, as you 
know, adopted a project to widen one of the channels to 600 feet. You noticed, 
I think, that they have authorized a further expenditure of $24,000,000 in the 
inter-lake channels, and when that much is expended they will have one channel 
600 feet and another channel 300 feet. So the 600-foot channel will be wide 
enough for a two-way channel. They will all be shallow; that is, relatively 
shallow. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: They will be able to get an anchoring? 

Mr. McLacuuan: They can get a hold on the bottom. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: When those locks were originally built they would take 
a vessel deeper than, say, 18 feet? 

Mr. McLacutan: Oh, yes; they were supposed originally to be built for 
twenty feet. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is, on our side? 

Mr. McLacuian: On our side. Our lock was supposed to be built for 
20 feet, but in recent years the lowering of Lake Huron, from the causes that ~ 
I gave you yesterday—the Chicago diversion, dredging of gravel, and some 
“enlargements for navigation—has meant that the level of lake Huron has run 
down about a foot and a half. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Another question, Mr. McLachlan. Did the putting in 
of the two power plants at Sault Ste. Marie have any effect in lowering Lake 
Superior? 

Mr. McLacuian: Well, as I said, it was to correct that effect that the 
compensating works were built. It was having that effect. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is why the dam was put in? 

Mr. McLacuitan: That is why the dam was put in. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: Then if you deepen the water above Lake Superior that 
will take more water, will it not? 

Mr. McLacuian: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Or will the power companies be able to take it? 

Mr. McLacHian: It will not make any difference. I might say here that 
the length of channel that will be improved, or the length of dredging in the one 
way channel will be about 22 miles between Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
Part of the channel is in rock and part in earth. We do not need to deepen 
the channels in Hay lake or Mud lake; they are deep enough already. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: How many feet have you to go down underneath the 
present channels? 

Mr. McLacutan: About five feet. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And a foot and a half of that is caused by the power 
company? 

Mr. McLacuian: No; anything that is caused by the power company 
has been. compensated for by the control. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: And the dredging will be all on the American side? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. Now we will consider the stretch of rivers 
between lake Huron to lake Erie. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: What is the name of tlie river? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: River St. Clair, lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river. 
There is a five foot fall between lake Huron and lake St. Clair. River St. Clair 
is generally deep enough for 25 foot depth from lake Huron to lake St. Clair. 


Hon. Mr. MurpHy: How many miles? 


Mr. McLacutan: Forty miles. Just at the outlet of lake Huron we run 
into three or four miles of dredging. The level of the water at the foot of lake 
Huron is the same as the level of the water in the lower St. Mary’s river on the 
other side of the lake. To get the 25 foot channels we purpose to steepen up 
the slope of the St. Clair river to a certain extent, and reduce dredging to a 
certain extent by this means; we propose to raise the level of lake Huron a foot 
by compensating works. Those compensating works are shown in elevation 
by the red lines on the profile. If you can imagine the water flowing down the 
river you will see transverse barriers made out of broken stone weirs will 
retard the flow and will steepen up the slope of the river and compensate for 
the losses of level by gravel dredging, navigation dredging, and loss of level 
through those various causes, and save us considerable dredging at the foot 
of the St. Mary’s river and at the outlet of lake Huron, as well as in all harbours 
on that level. The improvement proposed from lake Huron down to lake Erie 
is to be secured largely by dredging. The length of channel to be improved in 
the St. Clair river is 10 miles; in lake St. Clair, 15 miles; and in the Detroit 
river 16.25, mostly in the Livingstone channel territory, above and below it. 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: Is that an existing improvement, or proposed? 


Mr. McLacuian: That is the proposed improvement. Now, at the outlet 
of lake Erie we propose compensating works also. These will raise the lake 
about 7 of a foot. The works are shown at the front of our report before the 
reading matter. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: That is at Port Colborne? 


Mr. McLacuian: That is in that Niagara river—at the outlet of lake 
Erie. I will show it to you on a chart. 


Hon. Mr. Brique: You might say what is the cost approximately, and the 
extent? 


Mr. McLacuian: I will try to do that. We propose to spend $21,000,000 
in St. Mary’s river. We propose to spend in dredging the river St. Clair, lake 
St. Clair and Detroit river another $20,000,000. We propose to spend on com- 
pensating works in the St. Clair river $2,700,000. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: Additional? 


Mr. McLacuian: Additional. We propose to spend at the outlet of 
lake Erie about $700,000. 


Hon. Mr. Reip : What is the depth of water across lake Erie now? 
Mr. McLacutan: Lake Erie is only a shallow lake, about 50 feet deep. 
It is shown in the elevation on a diagram. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is the maximum depth, is it? 


Mr. McLacuian: If you will look at this profile on the wall you will see 
that lake Superior is very deep; lake Huron is not so deep; lake Erie is 
shallow and lake Ontario is deep again. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: As far as navigation is concerned, what is the draught 
across lake Erie? 


Mr. McLacuian: You can get 30 feet throughout easily. At the upper 
end of lake Erie there is a stretch that is not much more than 30 feet from 
Point Pelee into the mouth of the Detroit river. 
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By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. What I meant was, by the compensating work at Niagara there would 
be a safe 25-foot navigation across lake Erie?—A. Yes, we raise the lake by 
taking advantage of a deep part of the river just above the new bridge. That 
is, we obstruct the flow by transverse weirs, and yet we do not carry the 
tops of those weirs high enough to reduce the natural depth of navigation 
down the open river from lake Erie to the Tonawanda. As you know, boats 
drawing 13 feet of water, frequently use the river down to Tonawanda. We 
ttied to find a way of deepening lake Erie without interfering with useful 
navigation elsewhere. We found we could do this by putting transverse weirs 
in the stretch of river above where the new bridge is built. They are shown 
in profile on the diagram. Those little obstructions that you see sticking up 
from the bed of the river are weirs made out of broken stone, 50 feet wide 
on top and slopes 4 to 1 upstream and down. They are placed transversely in 
the deep part of the river. They are intended to steepen the slope and give 
six inches more depth in all the channels in lake Erie and reflects back a little 
into lake Huron also. I may say here we were asked as a Board to consider 
the possibility of regulating all the lakes so as to increase navigation depths 
so as to compensate for the Chicago diversion, also so as to improve the out- 
flow of the rivers for power and all those things. As you know, if you have 
followed the various controversies that have grown up around the lakes, 
Chicago, for instance, has advanced the idea that regulation of all the lakes 
would cure all the evils that they have brought about, that has been brought 
about by deficient rainfall and everything of that nature. We as a board 
went into that thing very carefully, and when we were through we found 
that we could not regulate those lakes and raise them all up an average of a 
foot in the low water periods at the end of each summer at any reasonable 
cost. We found we could secure all benefits by dredging and by compensating 
works, for half the money that regulating works would cost. As a consequence 
we condemned the idea of regulation of all lakes advanced by a great many 
people. As you know, the city of Chicago, employed a very large number of 
engineers and they reported very favourably on that kind of scheme. I think 
it is a very good thing that we have cleared up that situation, because it has 
disposed of a heresy; and further it has more or less removed something in the 
way of a menace to Canada. The benefits that would come from raising the 
lake levels would fall mostly on the United States ports and United States 
shipping; with such a thing done there would be losses also and these would fall 
on shipping along the canals and from Montreal to the sea which is largely 
Canadian. I think it is a good thing internationally that that heresy is dis- 
posed of. By those compensating works at the foot of lake Erie and lake 
Huron, we get everything that is to be gotten by using the storage of the lakes. 
That is, if you look into the action of compensating works you find they raise 
the high water level just as much as they raise the low water level, and they 
raise the mean level as much as they do the two extremes; so we get the natural 
benefit of the fluctuation of the lakes, and do not involve ourselves in any of 
the responsibilities that would arise from the structure that you would have 
to open and close according to some rule that we would agree on internation- 
ally. That is, we saved ourselves a lot of trouble by avoiding that business. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I thought you said a moment ago that when 


you disposed of that heresy you put compensating works in for the purpose 
of raising the water? . 


Mr. McLAcuian: No, I meant regulating works; the difference between 
compensating works and regulating works is this; regulating works would be 
something like they have it the Sault—a dam right across the river in which 
there would be gates that you would open and close and where the outlets of the 
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lake are very much enlarged beyond what they were in nature. You would no 
doubt lay down rules as to conditions under which you would open and close. 
We call that a regulating work. That is, we would have almost complete 
control of the flow. 

in Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: What you call the heresy is the compensating 
works? | 

Mr. McLacuuin: Compensating work is simply an obstruction placed in 
the bottom of a channel that deepens its slope. 


Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: It works naturally. 

Mr. McLacuzan: It works naturally. Having been put there you would 
never touch it afterwards. That is a ticklish thing to explain, and I don’t know 
whether I have covered it so as to make it clear. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: We understand it perfectly. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Yes, it is clear now. 


Mr. McLacuian: In our report we were asked how much it would cost 
to compensate for the loss of level due to the Chicago diversion. Well, we 
figured it out as a part of what is proposed in the several cases and we gathered 
the figures, but that is not anything that we recommend; that was just for your 
information—the answer that was given to those specific questions in regard to 
the Chicago Diversion. The compensating works that we recommend are some- 
thing that are required, at least we recommend them for getting the channel 
depth desired, which is 25 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Have you come to the conclusion that those 
remedial works that you are putting in the channels are going to counteract the 
evil that arises from the Chicago diversion? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Just in regard to those things that it deals with. The 
works that we propose in the St. Clair river will more than compensate for the 
loss in level in that lake, due to the Chicago diversion. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: Then we will have no complaint about the 
Chicago after that. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Not in regard to that lake; not in regard to that place. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: In regard to anything? So far as you have 
considered it I mean; so far as engineers have considered it, will we have any 
complaint against Chicago once those works are done? 

Mr. McLacuran: There will be lots of complaints elsewhere I guess. 
You will have lots of complaints below Montreal. We can only compensate 


at certain places; at least we only try compensating at certain places. If it 


were possible we might compensate at all kinds of places but it would be absurd 
to do so on account of the cost, before all the rivers below are held up by dams. 

Hon. Mr. Spence: I am not a member of the Committee, but do I under- 
stand those compensating works at the foot of lake Erie would raise the level 
of the harbours of lake Huron and Georgian Bay? 

Mr. McLacutan: It would raise the water in the harbours about a foot. 

The Cuamrman: I might explain that any member of the Senate, though 
not on the Committee, is privileged to ask a question. 

Mr. McLacuian: The Welland ship canal, is about 80 per cent completed. 
I think I described it yesterday—27 miles long; has 8 locks; overcomes a lift of 
326 feet; is 27 feet deep in rock, and 25 feet in earth, generally. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: If all the works are carried out that you have described 
this morning, a vessel loaded at Port Arthur drawing 25 feet, could safely 


- navigate to Kingston? 


Mr. McLacuian: The works I described this morning would only enable 
a boat of about 234 feet draught to go from Port Arthur to Kingston. In our 
67552—73 
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report we give the cost of making it 27 feet, which would enable a 25 foot boat 
to go between those places. We also give the cost of making the channel 30 
feet deep, which would enable a boat of 28 feet to go through. I might explain 
that the United States Government engineers are averse to making a channel 
between lake Superior and lake Erie deeper than 25 feet at present, because they 
think they would have to turn around and deepen all their harbours and they 
are inclined to the view that the best thing to do is not to go more than that 
depth until it proves a success and the navigation interests make further demands. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Therefore we would take it for granted that the intention 
of the Commission was that when this work is completed down as far as Kingston 
it was intended for vessels laden to 20 feet depths? 

Mr. McLacuHian: That is not right. 23 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Copp: With the proposal and the Welland Canal they would 
complete that? 

Mr. McLacHuAN: Yes. 

‘ pr Mr. Corr: You would not have to do anything extra to the Welland 
anal? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I noticed the other day in the papers that the United 
States have a project for deepening all those channels I have described to 23 
feet in soft bottom and 24 feet in hard bottom. I believe $24,000,000 was the 
amount they gave in Congress; so you might assume that all those channels 
had been deepened to 24 feet now, no matter whether the Deep Waterway 
Scheme goes through or not. They had a long debate whether it would be 23 
feet, 24 or 25 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: To which channels will that apply? 

Mr. McLacuian: To all the channels between lake Superior and lake Erie 
I believe. 

Hon. Mr. Murpny: Irrespective of this waterway? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Irrespective of this thing. 

Hon. Mr. WittoueHBy: And at their expense. 

Mr. McLacuuan: At their expense. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What are the vessels? Twenty-one foot draught? 

Mr. McLacuian: Two feet less than the depth if channels in hard 
bottom. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What is the draught now at which vessel can come safely 
from Port Arthur? 

Mr. McLacuian: It varies with the seasons of the year. There is an 
order issued from month to month. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What is the minimum? 

Mr. McLacuian: It has gone down to eighteen feet in November of some 
years. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Across lake Erie? 

Mr. McLacuian: Through the channel in the St. Mary’s and Detroit rivers. 
f a Mr. Rew: The minimum from Port Arthur to Kingston to-day is 

eet. : 

Hon. Mr. Brique: And that is to be raised to 21 feet? 

Mr. McLacuian: Twenty-two feet sure and very probably 23 feet. 

4 oe Mr. Danpuranp: The American government has voted the money for 
at? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, I noticed that in the papers a week ago. 

Hon. Mr. DanpurAanp: And that covers Canadian water as well? 
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Mr. McLacutan: It will, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Does that mean that they will put in com- 
pensating works? 

Mr. McLacuian: I guess so. I cannot discuss this matter. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunron: Are compensating works contemplated in the 
scheme they have announced? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I don’t know. There is a feeling in the United States 
that they would like to go ahead with the compensating works irrespective of 
what else is done. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It strikes me that if you lower the channel 
you are going to lower the water in their harbours above. 

Mr. McLacuian: If you make any greater depth? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Yes. 

Mr. McLacuuan: That is not necessary, because they can easily deposit 
the spoil in the river in such a way that it will not lower the lake. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: They leave it there, and it makes no differ- 
ence in the channel? 

Mr. McLacuian: I should imagine the United States Government would 
want to put in the compensating works in the outlet of lake Erie and the outlet 
of lake Huron along with their deepening project. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I asked you about a vessel leaving Port Arthur and coming 
to Kingston, and you spoke of 18 feet. Is 18 feet the maximum? 

Mr. McLacuian: Oh, yes. 18 feet is the minimum. In the spring of the 
year, or in July and August they can carry probably 2 feet more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: If these things are facts, we need not concern 
ourselves with anything above Detroit. 


Mr. McLacuian: You need not concern yourself with anything above 
lake Erie. 


Hon. Mr. Ginuis: How much of that work would be in Canadian territory? 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: From lake Superior to lake Erie? 


Mr. McLacutan: I would not think more than 10 per cent, and that part 
would be confined to the Amherstburg channel and part of the Livingstone 
channel. There is a part in the Detroit river where both channels are in Cana- 
dian territory. 

Now, if I have covered that part to lake Ontario to your satisfaction, I 
would like to go on. 

Hon. Mr. Brerqur: Are we to understand that the ports of the United 
States below Chicago have a common interest with us against the diversion at 
Chicago? 

Mr. McLacnian: Oh, absolutely. They have a common interest against 
the diversion at Chicago; but if we compensate for the level of the lakes on 
which they are, that interest might vanish. 

Now, between lake Ontario and Prescott we have a fall of about a foot. 
i discussed that yesterday. We propose to spend a little over a million dollars 
in improving it. The channel is partly in Canadian territory and partly in 
United States territory. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Is it intended that the largest vessel that comes down to 
Port Colborne or Buffalo now should be able to come on through as far as 
Prescott? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is what ought to be done. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: If your scheme is carried out that will occur. 
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Mr. McLacHian: That ought to be done. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: If a 500,000 bushel vessel now runs to Port Colborne, 
could a 200,000 bushel vessel come down through there now before those works 
are completed? 

Mr, McLacuian: This is a matter of opinion among engineers. It is a 
generally accepted principle in dealing with navigation improvements—open 
water improvements—that the channel should be as wide as the boat is long, 
if there is much current. In several parts of the river below Alexandria Bay 
on the American side, and in the Brockville narrows there is only a natural 
width of about 360 feet, and I would think that would be about the maximum 
length of boats that could go down safely. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I think the maximum now is 250 feet, so there is an 
increase. It is about half as long again as the present vessel. 

Mr. McLacuian: Does the Committee want to see a plan of where that 
channel between lake Ontario and Prescott is on the Canadian side and where 
it is on the American side? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Yes. 

Mr. McLacuuan: I could not bring along a chart specially prepared for 
this purpose, but I have a tracing that shows it. As you see, there is lots of depth 
and width down as far as Clayton on the American side, and the foot of Howe 
island on the Canadian side. This chart starts from Clayton. The inter- 
national Boundary is south of Howe island and swings north of Grindstone 
island and Wells island and follows close to the Canadian shore and continues 
that way to Crossover Light, then it is on the American side of the channel. 
The Canadian channel is very restricted through Fiddler’s Elbow and so very 
crooked, it would cost about $12,000,000 to get a practicable channel from the 
foot of Howe island down to Prescott on the Canadian side, whereas a channel 
just as good can be gotten on the American side for about $700,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is the one that is used now? 

Mr. McLacuuian: The one that is used is on the American side. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Partly in Canada. 

Mr. McLacuian: It is wholly in the United States, and wholly in the 
river. Now, when you come to Brockville narrows the channel is on the north 
side of the boundary close to the Canadian shore and there is no practical 
channel on the American side. It would cost $5,000,000 to get a channel on 
the American side while we could get it on our side for $500,000. We think 
the estimates I have given are pretty skimpy for caring for a 600 foot boat, 
and later investigation by another Board of which I was a member forced us 
to increase these estimates to about $2,000,000 in this territory. That would 
make absolute and first-class provision which would enable 600 foot boats 
to use the channels, and I think we will have to spend it before we are through. 

Hon. Mr. DanpurRAND: $2,000,000 on the American side and $2,000,000 
on the Canadian side? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. In the Thousand Islands section the American 
Department of Commerce put out the buoys on their side, and our Department 
of Marine and Fisheries put them out on our side. 

Hon. Mr. Hucues: What is the mileage? 

Mr. McLacuian: About 40 miles on the American side and 20 miles on the 
Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Braue: Did the Advisory Commission consider the change of 
the boundary? 

Mr. McLacHiaNn: We never considered a change of the boundary in that 
territory. It is only below. 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: There is no necessity of changing the boundary 
except where you come into the State or the Province. In the river there is 
no necessity. : 

Mr. McLacuian: Not that we ever considered. 

Now we come to the International Rapids Section. There is a fall of about 
91 feet from Prescott to Cornwall. As you know, as a Board of Engineers we 
do not turn in a unanimous recommendation as to what should be done in this 
section, and I would like to reserve the right, if I may, to cut out from your 
written record some things I may say which I would not want to appear in a 
printed document. If you do not accord me a privilege of that kind I will 
have to be pretty careful about what I say. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Cut it down if you like. 

Hon. Mr. Wittoveusy: Could you not get the authority of the Chairman? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: When you are revising it, cut out what you want. 

Mr. McLacuian: I would like to have that privilege. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think it would be wise for some person to ask 
‘the newspapers to cut it out too, or else something may get into them to cause a 
misunderstanding between the two countries. I would be guarded in what I said 
if I were you, Mac. 

Mr. McLacutan: There is only the one record being made, is there not? 

The CuatrMan: I intended that this manuscript should be submitted to 
you for revision. Before any printing is done it will go through your hands. 

Mr. McLacuian: That will be fine. 

We could not agree on a recommendation to be made to the two countries; 
we were forced to disagree; the whole matter of the International Section will 
no doubt come up for further consideration, and some day some body of 
engineers must agree. 

Hon. Mr. Copp: Between what two points is the International Section? 

Mr. McLacuian: The International Section-— 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: The International Rapids Section. 

Mr. McLacuian: Thank you. The International Rapids Section runs 
between Johnstown and the head of Lake St.: Francis, which is below Cornwall. 
On the International Rapids Section we have a series of canals on the Canadian 
side. These pass various swift parts of the river all the way down. Messrs. 
Wooten and Bowden who were a body of engineers who preceded us—made 
a specific recommendation as to how that river was to be improved. This plan 
shows what they recommended to be done between Chimney point and Corn- 
wall. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Was that report of theirs made with a view to the develop- 
ment of the full power at the Long Sault? 

Mr. McLacuian: I will explain that. Mr. Bowden was Chief Engineer 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, and Col. Wooten was a United 
States army officer. They met and considered this problem many times. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: You might explain what Board they belonged to or 

_ constituted. 
° Hon. Mr. Danpuanp: And how they come together. 


Mr. McLacuian: That is quite a long story. I thought Dr. Skelton was 
going to file a statement that would be complete in regard to that. 

The St. Lawrence waterways project was referred to the International 
Joint Commission and two engineers were appointed to assist them, one by 
each Government. These engineers were instructed to prepare a plan and 
submit it to the International Joint Commission. The International Joint Com- 
mission were instructed to consider the matter—not only the report of this 
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pair of engineers, but any plans anyone might prepare and submit—which they 
did. ‘Then after the International Joint Commission reported, the Canadian 
Government, as you know, appointed a National Advisory Committee, and the 
United States appointed an Advisory Committee. Each government appointed 
a Board of Engineers. These two bodies of engineers were instructed to get 
together and review this whole matter, including the improvement of the upper 
lakes, compensation for diversions, and many other things. 

Hon. Mr. MurpuHy: My question was as to how Wooten and Bowden 
came to be appointed. They were appointed by the International Joint Com- 
mission? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No. They were appointed by the Government. 

Hon. Mr. Murpyy: You should have said that they were appointed after 
the questions were referred to the International Joint Commission in January, 
1920. 

Mr. McLacuian: Quite right. 

Hon. Mr. Mvurpyy: Instead of that each Government designated these 
two engineers to co-operate and advise the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. McLacuuan: You are quite right. 

Right Hon. Mr. GrauHam: One little point you left out, showing why you 
went to work. This International Joint Commission, after receiving the report 
of Col. Wooten and Mr. Bowden, made a recommendation in a paragraph 
near the end of their report advising that before anything was done an enlarged 
Joint Engineering Board should be appointed to further investigate the matter, 
.. and this Joint Engineering Board is the result of that recommendation. 

Mr. McLacutan: I might point out that in the report of the Department 
of Railways and Canals for the year ending March 31st, 1924, pages 8, 9, 10 
and 11, there is a fairly full description of what has happened in regard to 
the apointment of these several Boards. And then in our own report, pages 
2, 3 and 4, there is a summary stating the questions that we were asked, and 
how we came to be appointed. There is some repetition between the two 
documents, but they together will give you a fair statement of what has 
happened. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Your duties are all laid out? 

Mr. McLacuuan: They are all laid out. We are asked specific questions. 
Now, if I might deal with this International rapids section. Messrs. Wooten 
and Bowden recommended what they called a single stage plan of improvement, 
but with a control dam near the upper end of the section, where there would be 
a head of about 8 feet in summer and just about a foot in winter. As a scheme 
it was very like the second diagram from the top of the sheet on the wall. It 
had a control dam with about an 8-foot head near the top of the section and 
a head of 74 feet at the lower end of the section. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I do not understand that yet. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Will you ask me a question, or shall I try to repeat? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I would like you to explain it a little more 
clearly. I cannot ask you a question; I do not understand it. 

Mr. McLacutan: Well, I will show you on the plan. They proposed 
to build a dam at Ogden Island. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Ogden Island is at Morrisburg, is it not? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. They proposed to put a dam at Ogden Island, 
just above Morrisburg, where there was to be a head of about 8 feet in sum- 
mer and one foot in winter. They proposed to do a lot of excavating in the 
river from the head of Galops Island down to that point, a length of 15 miles. 
That excavation was supposed to be sufficient to almost bring down the level of 
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the lake to that of the dam. But the excavation was not enough to form an 
ice cover in that stretch of river. The river would still run open in winter, 
and that would make a lot of frazil, it would fill up the upper end of this 
lower section in winter, destroying seven feet of head every winter, In the 
Long Sault rapids they proposed a dam at the head of Long Sault Island, then 
a dam from Long Sault Island to Barnhart Island, then they have proposed a 
power house at the foot of Barnhart Island, and an embankment from there 
to Sheek Island. From Sheek Island the banks continued to Farran’s Point. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Continued what? 

Mr. McLacuian: Continued along the top of hardpan ridges— 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Srauntron: What continued? 

Mr. McLacuian: The banks continued along the top of ridges until they 
struck the high land downstream from Farran’s Point. Now, when we came 
to investigate the matter still further, violent exception was taken to the loss 
of power proposed. This destroying of seven or eight feet of head perpetually 
in this stretch of river was considered to have great economic importance, we, 
figuring it out on the basis of coal values and we had to admit its recovery 
would justify the expenditure of $50,000,000 or something like that. So we 
were faced with the necessity of trying to work out a scheme that would develop 
more power for posterity, even though it is quite costly now. 

Well, working along those lines, the first thing that we developed was 
a scheme along much the same lines, but with the lower level higher and the 
loss in head at the upper dam less. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: The level at Ogden Island? 

Mr. McLacuian: The level in the second reach higher, and a control 
dam with a lower head. With that scheme we moved the control dam upstream 
—we were forced to adjust ourselves to the fact that at certain places we could 
build dams and at certain places we could not—we moved the dam according 
to our scheme up to the head of the rapids at Galops Island. We started that 
dam across the artificial channel passing through Galops Island, then we car- 
ried that dam through a lock which was proposed at Lotus Island and on to 
the American shore. These dams are shown in the heavy lines in the diagram. 
I will not speak of head yet. Then we proposed to excavate all those areas 
shown in red to a depth of about 27 feet, and that enlargement of channel 
enabled us to raise the level from Morrisburg down to the dam at the Long 
Sault seven feet above what was proposed by Messrs. Wooten and Bowden 
that meant that there was a loss of head up at this control dam here, in summer, 
of about 34 feet, and it would gradually drop down to perhaps six inches in 
winter. That is shown in the red work on the plans. The hatched red work 
is excavation. That scheme necessitated a considerable length of embank- 
ment, because the water from Crysler’s Island down to the head of Barnhart 
Island was held higher than the level of the main road along the shore, and 
higher than the level of the country in some spots. The embankments pro- 
posed were to start below Weaver’s Point and run continuously all along 
the river to the power house at the foot of Barnhart Island and then run up 
the other side half the length of Barnhart Island, and then along the other side 
of the river also, as far west as Weaver’s Point again. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Statnton: All this will drown out our canals entirely? 

Mr. McLacutan: I will deal with this in a moment. I am trying to give 
you the history of the way things developed. I think it will help you to under- 
stand if I deal with it in that way. That scheme would develop 78 feet of head 
at Barnhart Island and flood out the upper end of the Cornwall Canal, the 
Farran’s Point Canal, the Rapide Plat Canal, and, though the Galops Canal 
could remain if you wanted it to, it would be wise to open it up in a few places 
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so as to get the advantage of the natural excavations made in it for carrying 
water. Again, that scheme would enable a complete ice cover to form all 
the way from the power houses at Barnhart Island clear up the river to the foot 
of Galops Island, and there would be only a little open water in the deep chan- 
nels that were created there. Above Butternut Island the ice cover would be 
continuous, as now, clear up to lake Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. BetqurE: It would be free of frazil? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Free of frazil. Then we would have no frazil formed 
at all and no loss of power in winter. We would, however, have a little loss 
of potential power at that dam in the summer, because we designed this 
scheme with a long dam rather than a short one, so that nobody at the long 
Sault could raise that level above what was intended. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Down where? 


Mr. McLacuian: Down around the Long Sault. Nobody could raise the: 
water level much above 238 or 239; consequently there would always have to 
be a drop at the upper dam. And the conception was that the structure at the 
upper end would let water flow out of lake Ontario uniformly from hour to hour 
throughout the day. Again, if a big wind blew on the lake we could meet it; 
you can imagine the effect of wind by looking at lake Ontario. It is a long 
sheet of water, and when storms come from the west, as they often do, particu- 
larly in the fall of the year and particularly with the advent of winter, big 
surges rise and sweep from one end to the other. The rise lasts for six hours 
or so. 


Hon. Mr. Murpyy: What is the effect? 


Mr. McLacuan: I want just to get the physical idea across. The effect 
of those storms sometimes is to raise the lower end of lake Erie about 12 feet 
above its normal level. There is a change in the barometric pressure, and it 
has the effect of lowering the water at Toledo as much as eight feet. This tilts 
the whole lake 20 feet. That is a thing that perhaps is not realized by many 
people who are not engineers. Now, lake Ontario being a deep lake, surges do 
not rise so high, but we have a 4-foot rise sometimes at the lower end of it 
quite suddenly. Now, these pulsations, as they may be described, come sweep- 
ing down the long, narrow stretch of river to Prescott. They would go right 
by and through Galops Rapids and on down the river, if we did not put some- 
thing there to stop them. It is a curious thing, and you would not think it 
possible, but we know about two or three hours before these things happen 
that they are going to occur. That is, we know by the atmospheric pressure 
at different points. I have plotted them and there are some of them shown in 
the report, showing the atmospheric pressure at Toledo, at the end of lake Erie, 
and at Toronto, and then at Montreal, and you can see that these changes of 
barometric pressure occur three or four hours before the surge comes—in fact, 
before the wind comes. So we reasoned that we could make these gates adjust- 
able enough and quick-acting enough to stop the setting up of changes in velocity 
and changes in the discharge below the control dam, in this scheme that was 
proposed, in Galops Rapids. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Is that control dam a dam across the Canadian channel? 


Mr. McLacutan: No; that is a dam across the new channel we proposed 
to make through Galops island, and it has a dam completely across the channels 
between Galops island and the American shore. It has also a dam across between 
Adams island and Galops island, but the stretch between Adams island and the 
Canadian shore only has a discharge capacity of about half the natural flow 
of the river, which would be, at mean flow, about 120,000 second feet. We 
could check it down to 120,000 second feet. We would never wish to check it 
below that. 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Do I understand there is a dam on each 
side of Galops island? 

Mr. McLacuian: In this scheme? 

Hon: Mr, Lyncu-Staunton: Yes, in this scheme. 

Mr. McLacutan: In the scheme that I am speaking of, which was the 
first scheme, there would be a dam between Adams island and Galops island, 
and between Galops island and the American shore. 

Hen. Mr. Rem: At the present time the whole channel is on the Canadian 
side, 

Mr. McLacuian: The navigation channel. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is what I mean. 

Mr. McLacutian: About half the water flows out on each side of Galops 
island at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Exactly, but I am talking about the navigation channel. 
It is all there? 

Mr. McLacuian: It is on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: The intention is to place some dams across there. Accord- 
ing to this scheme, that would be destroyed? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: No. 

Mr. McLacuian: No, it does not really destroy it. You would still have 
the navigation that is now in the Canadian channel still, if you wanted to use it. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Could you come down there with a vessel? 

Mr. McLacuian: You could still come down there with vessels. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: Of what depth? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Fourteen feet. If you wanted to go through the locks 
at Cardinal or with whatever depths is in the old Galops channel now. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Seventeen feet, I think. 

Mr. McLacutan: It is hard to navigate now. 

Hon. Mr. Brausimn: Would it change the depth there at all? 

Mr. McLacuian: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: It would increase it? 

Mr. McLacuran: It would slightly increase it, yes. That was the scheme, 
as I say, that we thought we were going to agree on at that time. The Cana- 
dian section were quite willing to accept that, and we thought it was the best 
scheme available, but we found the American section would not agree to it. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Why? Did they give a reason? 

Mr. McLacuuan: They said that this loss of head in summer, up here, 
violates conservation principles, in that it would mean perpetually a loss of a 
certain amount of power; and, though we showed them that that power would 
cost tremendously to recover, they would not change. Perhaps I had better 
deal with all facts first. We could recover that power if we wanted to, even 
by a scheme of this kind, if we spent enough money in that stretch of river to 
make it sure to form an ice cover even with the highest velocity that ever 
could come upon it, even with a storm. Under certain conditions the surges 
run very high. By spending another $20,000,000 on this stretch of river we 
could get that velocity so low that of course an ice cover would form right up 
on it; and it is conceivable also that we could have raised all these banks 
another five feet or so and made them so very wide that you people, or any 
other citizen, would have no objection to them. We certainly could do it. 
It would be a question of money, we figured it was not economical to do so, and 
we could not just see what size of structures would really be satisfactory to 
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hold the level of lake Ontario over such a great length, because the banks, as 
you see, would be fifteen miles long on one side and almost the same length 
on the other side of the river, and they would be earth, and it would have to 
be very, very solid. So we did not consider it wise to put forward a single 
stage scheme that would be satisfactory to our United States colleagues from 
a power point of view. 

When we could not get the United States engineers to agree with us on 
that scheme we went our way to a double stage scheme and they went their 
way to the kind of a single stage scheme that they thought was good enough. 
Now, I think it is better for me not to discuss their scheme. I could do it of 
course. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncou-Staunton: There is no necessity. 

Mr. McLacutan: But I believe it would be better for me not to discuss it, 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You did not arrive at the adoption of it? 

Mr. McLacuian: We did not adopt it. 

Hon. Mr. DanpuRAND: But they have not adopted yours? 

Mr. McLacuian: They have not adopted ours. 

Hon. Mr. Bzeausien: Would you mind answering one question? Is there 
any other purpose in the upper dam than to regulate the height of lake On- 
tario? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The primary purpose of the upper dam is to control the 
surges in the lake. 

Hon. Mr. Beavsien: They would increase the flow and cause frazil in the 
winter, is that it? 

Mr. McLacuian: Their scheme would break up the ice and let it pack 
and it would stay there until spring. That is the point. 

Hon. Mr. Beavsren: In order to have one sheet of ice you reduce the flow 
by the upper dam, is that it? 

Hon. Mr. LyncH-Staunton: You reduce the surge. 

Mr. McLacuian: You stop the surge, that is it. 

Hon. Mr. Beavupien: That is the purpose of the dam? 


Mr. McLacuian: Then again, too, it protects the banks below. I mean, if 
we have a dam at Galops that is being operated, and we have a lock and we have 
men there, we are tolerably safe, no matter what would happen to any of the 
banks below at the Long Sault. We can hold down the flow out of lake Ontario 
to anything we like, and we can lower this reach 20 feet, and fix a bank, or a 
wall, or a lock—or do anything. We can do that if we want to. We are in a 
measure protected. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: For repairs. 

Hon. Mr. Brausien: You cannot stop it, but you can regulate it. 

Mr. McLacuian: But you can stop it temporarily for repairs in case 
of some very bad accident. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Not the whole thing? 

Mr. McLacuian: No, only down to half the natural flow of the river. 

Let me see what else there is to say about that. In discussing the physical 
situation in this section, there is another way to control the flow out of the lake. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Your special report of the Canadian section is in the 
appendix? 

Mr. McLacuian: Oh, yes. If you read Appendix C you will get, I think, 
a very clear description of what is recommended. We really presented three 
plans there. We think the Crysler Island double-stage scheme is the best. 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: What scheme? 

Mr. McLacutan: The Crysler Island scheme, we think, is really the best 
from the international point of view. } 

Our first thought, when we saw that we could not get a satisfactory single- 
stage scheme that we could all agree on, was to turn to a doube-stage scheme. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Would you define what you mean by “a 
double-stage scheme ”’? 

Mr. McLacutian: A double-stage scheme is a plan whereby power is 
developed at two points. The double-stage scheme has a number of advantages. 
You of course can build the upper plant and market the power before you start 
constructing the lower plant, and you can get the profit on the power you sell. 
There might be a big difference in cost between the two schemes and yet no 
real difference in economy. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: No. 

Mr. McLacutan: That is one thing. Another thing is this. We first 
thought of putting a dam across at the end of Ogden Island and putting a power 
house there that would develop a low head. It would really vary from about 
11 feet in winter to 20 feet in summer, when we first built it, and afterwards 
about 17 feet. That would be a plant with a very low head. But, as it was 
at the foot of this very narrow, restricted section, it would really act almost 
as a valve controlling the flow out of the lake. That is, no water could get past 
that point if we had the dam closed,. except through the water wheels. If we 
arranged to operate that as a base load plant, from the electrical point of view, 
turning out a certain amount of horse-power—say 400,000 horse-power con- 
tinuously every 24 hours—and worked with some of the big companies that 
would have customers all over the country, we could really arrange that the 
flow at that point would be almost continuous for the 24 hours in the day, and 
if we did not want to do that we could open the gates and let the water pass 
through the dam. As there is no large pondage area of 25,000 acres above the 
dam, the surges that come down from the lake would not increase velocities in 
the stretch of river above Ogden Island, because there would be no pondage to 
fill up. We could maintain an almost steady flow in the stretch immediately 
above that power house, because the area was so small. Now, if we developed 
a head of about 17 feet at Ogden Island, that would reduce the head at Barn- 
hart Island to about 67 feet, and that of course, would reduce the banks very 
greatly. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: It would increase the cost of maintenance because 
of the power house? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. The first scheme would cost $228,000,000, that 
is the single stage scheme. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That includes power and navigation? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. Then the next scheme evolved a double stage 
scheme estimated to cost $264,000,000, that is for both power and navigation. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What is the power alone? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is all in the report. I would have to look it up. 
Navigation alone was about $33,000,000, the rest was for power alone and 
common work. Now, that scheme did very little damage to the country. 
That is the second proposal described in the report. When we wrote the main 
report this is really the scheme we set up, because at that time we were still 
investigating a third project which I shall describe later. The virtue of the 
above scheme is that we could absolutely control the flow out of the lake below 
the power house by means of water-wheels developing power continually, and 
did not need to count on a spillway at all. We could open gates but the out- 
put of the power-house would control in the night. 
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Hon, Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: In this scheme have you abandoned your 
control above? 

Mr. McLacHLAN: We have abandoned control above. A small throttling 
agency is still maintained above at Galops Island. Now, I want to explain what 
is wrong with this scheme. That scheme is fine except for one thing, when the 
ice cover forms in winter below Ogden Island, and also forms in winter above 
Ogden Island, the head goes down to about 12 feet, and there may be an 
extreme case where it will go down to 104 feet, that is getting close to the limit, 
and it made us all feel a little nervous about it, especially in years of very low 
flow. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It has queered it? 

Mr. McLacuuan: We were a little bit nervous about it. I don’t say it 
has queered it, because we couldn’t find by estimates or theory that there was 
anything wrong with it; but it still made us nervous, with the result that we 
went back to the old Crysler island site, and bored there extensively all last 
winter and spring, and we found that there was a good site for a dam which 
we had formerly missed. The reason why we missed it was because we under- 
stood that geologically you could not find sand-stone in chazy shale. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Where is Crysler island? 


Mr. McLacuian: Crysler island is half way between Aultsville and 
Morrisburg. There we found a layer of sand-stone about 12 feet in the bed of 
the river. It is sloping down stream. It is sand-stone of the hardest variety, 
we thought at first it was boulders because the geologists told us we could not get 
gand-stone in that geological age. But we found out they were wrong, and 
we did get sand-stone in the shale, and we found the two in contact, the shaly 
rock and the hard sand-stone; so we found, to our great satisfaction and delight 
last May, that there was a good site for a dam at Crysler island. The ridge of 
rock runs right across the river continuously from shore to shore about 38 
feet below the water level and in that territory there are no boulders in the 
over-burden; it is a uniform mixture of sand and clay that would be first- 
class for our purpose. As a consequence I would say that the Crysler island 
scheme is a better scheme than the one we first recommended for the reason that 
the head is higher. It is about 25 feet in summer, and it will never drop to 
less than 194 feet in winter, and the power people will much prefer that con- 
dition even if it does cost more money. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: How much power would it develop there? 


Mr. McLacuuan: If you built that work at the start and did not do the 
work below, you would get about 760,000 horse-power. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: That is at Crysler island? 

Mr. McLacuian: At Crysler island. If, on the other hand you build the 
whole job at once and build the works below it, involving the raising of the 
water level eight or nine feet below the power-house and cut your head down to 
about 25 feet it reduces the power you could get to about 600,000 horse-power 
at Crysler island. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: This would cause damage to the country if it 
overflowed, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McLacHian: Yes. 

As I said the red on the plan shows the excavation intended. At Galops 
Island we proposed to do two things. First we propose to make an excavation 
right through Galops Island large enough to carry the water that now flows 
south of Galops Island. Then we divert the water away from all the channels 
south of Galops Island and improve it in the dry. After this is done we open 
up everything, but we maintain the dam built across the artificial channel 
through Galops Island. The channel south of Galops Island will run open, 


. 
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and boats will use it without passing through a lock. On the north side of 
Adams Island, we do not propose to make any change in the natural channel. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: I thought you were going to make weirs. 


Mr. McLacutan: The reason we leave the construction dam in the diver- 
sion channel at Galops in place is so as to protect us should anything happen 
to the Crysler island dam. Suppose we should not build a dam that would stand, 
and the dam should go out on us for some unexpected reason, slide out, say, it 
would release only the water between Crysler Island and Galops. This would 
raise Lake St. Francis two or three feet, and we would close the dam in the 
diversion channel at Galops Island, and then all that would happen would be 
that 330,000 cubic feet a second would flow. Such floods as these occur in 
nature. So the reason for proposing to leave the dam at Galops island in place 
permanently after we have used it for construction purposes would be that it 
would absolutely prevent serious floods from anything in the way of a dam 
bursting or anything like that. I am assuming that everything a man may 
build may fail, so we propose to protect ourselves even though all structures 
are designed to be absolutely safe. ; 

Hon. Mr. Rew: In striking a new channel at Galops Island it would 
probably be four or five hundred feet south of the present channel? 

Mr. McLacHian: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Is there any reason why a part could not be cut off Adams 
Island and leave it in the Canadian side as it is now? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It is shown where it is cheapest to build, but if you 
want to spend more money, and if there is any object in putting that channel 
on the Canadian side, you could do it. We propose to raise the water level at 
Troquois about 15 feet. Galops is a long island and the channel is a free channel. 
We are able to get through the restriction without a lock; if it were not for the 
fact that the river is divided for a long distance, we would not have been able 
to get past without a lock and still be able to throttle the flow in the other 
part of the channel by a dam as is proposed. 

Hon. Mr. Brausten: I do not understand very well; if you put the channel 
through Galop Island you will divert a part of the natural flow? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Beausien: When you hold it, you return the flow to its natural 
bed. 


Mr. McLacuian: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Beausien: So that when you close those gaps you will not start 
the flow at all? 


Mr. McLacuian: No. 

Hon. Mr. Beausren: You will simply return it to its natural bed. The 
flow will not be diminished. 

Mr. McLacutan: It will not be diminished. The whole object of the dam 
in the diversion is merely a matter of protection against the possibility of a 
failure of the dam below. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: But the argument is that the same volume of water 
will still flow; the water will go around the island. 


Mr. McLacutan: Yes, but I might explain this. Nobody would ever 
think of closing that dam at all in the operation of those works. That dam 
will always stand, because the power house at Crysler Island will, for say a 
hundred years, regulate the flow, and all the water will pass through the power 
house or pass through the gates of the dam adjacent. But suppose somebody 
comes along, perhaps a citizen of Montreal, and asks, “What will happen if 
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that dam goes out?” I would have to say, “Why, 450,000 second feet would 
flow out of the lake.” The man would say, “That is 100,000 more than ever 
flowed before in nature, and that will flood Valleyfield,” so we have to meet 
that argument and do something that will insure that nothing will happen that 
will allow any more than 330,000 second feet to flow out of Lake Ontario under 
any circumstances whatever. It is far cheaper to do that than to make 
structures twice as large as were ever built before, just to satisfy such argument. 
The cheapest way to answer that argument is to provide a dam that can be 
closed across the artificial channel we have made for other purposes. If you 
figure it out hydraulically you will find that even if the Crysler Island dam goes, 
with the Galops Island structures closed—that is, the dam at the head of Galops 
Island and the dam between Adams and Galops Island, not more than 330,000 
second feet can flow down the river, because the area left is not large enough 
to permit any more to pass. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: By closing this, you are going to retard the 
flow? 

Mr. McLacuian: We can do that if it is necessary. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You are talking about flooding Montreal or 
Valleyfield; now those dams you have on Galops Island, or these gates, will bring 
back the flow to what it is to-day? ! 


Mr. McLAcHLAN: What it would be under flood conditions. 
Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: What it is now? 


Mr. McLacutan: “Yes, that is it exactly. With this scheme we would 
have 25 feet head at Crysler Island and 60 feet head at Barnhart Island. The 
dam would be as before between the United States mainland and Barnhart 
Island, and then up the Canadian shore to the mainland just above Mille Roches, 
above that the natural ground is above the water level. At the head of the 
Cornwall canal it would be raised about 18 feet. At Aultsville it would be 
raised about 14 feet. It would not be raised high enough to do any damage to 
those villages, Aultsville and other villages. It would be below the main road 
at Aultsville and Farran’s Point; it would be over 15 feet below at all times. 
Above Crysler Island there would be a pondage created of about 6,400 acres 
between the foot of Ogden Island and the dam. With that pondage and with 
the rises such as occur in surges and provided we do nothing at Galops Island 
there will only be an increase in flow in the 15 mile restriction of about 25,000 
second feet, which is not a large amount, we can arrange to operate quite safely 
by discharging at that critical period when the ice is forming and backing up 
this stretch of river at say, 190,000 second feet, because the surge would only 
bring it up to 215,000, which would enable the ice cover to form quite freely. 
Now, this scheme, as I say, cannot possibly have any serious ice gorge in it, 
because the area between Ogden Island and Crysler Island is small. If we had 
any further misgivings as to ice gorges occurring and wish to make doubly sure 
we can use the dam which we leave in for emergency purposes in Galops island, 
this can be operated to retard those surges again, and we find by analysis that 
we have sufficient capacity to do so as well as time enough ‘to put warnings into 
effect. So we have really got two agencies in that scheme that will enable us 
to keep that river free of ice and unobstructed in the winter. 

There is another thing. We have the International Section improved in two 
stages by this scheme—-about a 25 foot head developed at Crysler Island, and 
60 feet at Barnhart Island. Federal agencies can take possession of the upper 
plants and operate them if they choose, they can allow private agencies or other 
bodies to build and operate the lower plants. In this way they can operate the 
upper plant as a base load plant and sell power uniformly 24 hours a day, in 
which case they can make sure the flow is continuous every day in the week 


ee 
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and every hour of the day. In this way we can avoid a danger that exists in 
the single stage scheme. That is, if you have the whole head concentrated at 
one plant, and you wish the people to use the water uniformly throughout the 
day and throughout the week—you will find it hard to force them to do that— 
if they comply they will have to have steam plants to take care of peaks, and 
they will say you are interfering with their business. In the end they will vary 
the flow to the annoyance of interests below. Now, if you divide it into two 
parts the people at the lower plant can fluctuate this pond two or three feet a 
day and you won’t need to care; they can take care of the peak loads that occur 
around 4 o’clock in the afternoon by that means, and you won’t need to care, 
the fluctuating of the pond three or four feet each day will only set up five or 
six inches of variations in level on lake St. Francis, and it can stand that, so 
you won’t need to care. 

Below, as I said, the dam runs across from the American mainland to the 
foot of the Long Sault, on to the Barnhart power-house, on to the foot of Sheek 
island, and up the Canadian mainiand to about Moulinette, where it connects 
with land high enough to hold the water level of the river. There are some 
channel enlargements between the Canadian mainland and Croil island, but 
otherwise the section of the river between Crysler island and Barnhart island is 
large enough to give velocities of about a foot and a half per second, and a smooth 
ice covering in the winter without any frazil formation whatever. 

The present 14-foot boats use the main river from Morrisburg down to 
the Long Sault, going down; coming up, they go through a short canal at Farran’s 
point on the Canadian side. With this scheme the cheapest place to put the 
canal for navigation past the Long Sault rapids and down, is on the American 
Side of the river. At Crysler island it really makes no difference whether you 
put the works on the American side or the Canadian side. The entrance 
works out a little neater on the American side, but so far as any difference in 
cost 1s concerned, we really could not find any difference. With the Welland 
canal on our side and the Quebec section on our side, we thought it would be 
well to show it on their side to begin with, at least. 


The Committee adjourned until 8 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION 


Tuurspay, 3rd May, 1928. 
8 p.m. 
Mr. Duncan W. McLachlan, engineer in charge St. Lawrence Waterway, 
Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ont., recalled:— 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner, presiding. 
The Cuarrman: We are ready, Mr. McLachlan, if you are. 


6 Mr. Mcl:acuuan: Mr, Chairman, I have forgotten where we were when 


we stopped at one o’clock to-day. I believe I had described the various pro- 
posals which we presented to our Governments, and we were going to discuss 
the question of where the canals should be placed when we stopped. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You had nop touched the question of canaliza- 
tion. 


Mr. McLacuuan: I shall discuss the question of canalization now. 


Hon. Mr Berrque: You said you wanted ten minutes to finish on the 


matter of power. 
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Mr. McLacuuan: Before I deal with the navigation phase, I would like 
to hold up this plan for a second. You have heard a great deal about surges 
and ice conditions, I show you here the stretch of river we have been consider- 
ing. The dark blue is open water in winter. In one particular winter an ice 
cover formed on either side of Croil island. The light green shown areas 
covered over with ice. Usually the open water extends from Chimney point down 
to the foot of Barnhart. The ice formed in winter builds up a great jam below 
Barnhart island which raises the water twenty-five feet at the point where the 
power house will have to be located. It fills up the whole upper end of lake 
St. Francis from Summerstown to Cornwall thus about six billion cubic feet 
of ice in the jam. On the wall there is a profile of the river as it is in summer 
and in winter. The ice jam I speak of is shown in yellow you can see a large 
percentage of the natural drop in this section is really cut off with that ice 
-Jams every year. With the channel enlargement we propose, we will have none 
of this except just a little at Galops island. 


Hon. Mr. DANpDuRAND: Would you say where the Americans suggest the 
dam—the power development? 


Mr. McLacuztan: Yes. I will show you the United States engineers’ - 
scheme as they presented it. There is the plan as they presented it. The 
channel for navigation crosses and recrosses the boundary. It varies from the 
plan which we tried so hard to get them to accept, in these respects: we propose 
a practically complete dam across at Galops island and also have a lock there. 
They have no lock at all at Galops island, though there are a few small dams 
_ across the side channels with a view to meeting that very vital need of throttling 
the flow if anything happened to their main dam at Barnhart island. They had 
to fix it so lake Ontario would not flow to the sea for a long period and run 
down in level, if this big dam or power-house or a bank went out. They 
varied also from us down at the lower end; they show a dam right across the 
main channel at the foot of Barnhart island practically opposite the point 
where we put the power-house, but they go across a different channel. We go 
across the north channel, north of Barnhart island, and we put the main dam 
above the foot of the Long Sault where the rock is at elevation 156. They pro- 
pose to put their main dam across the main channel at the foot of Barnhart 
island where the rock is about elevation 108, about fifty feet lower than where 
we put it. They also propose to shorten up the side canal to a considerable 
extent. They wish to come right out of the level of lake Ontario level and go 
through a lock of forty feet lift. Now, we cannot agree to such a bold scheme 
as that. We lengthen out the canal and place a guard structure about the first 
lock, so if boats go through the first lock and carry away the gates the only 
trouble will be that a small quantity of water will escape from a basin and 
then we will fix up the gates. They think they can provide special apparatus 
such as swing dams and special apparatus at the lock itself that will take care 
of an accident at that point. We cannot accept that as sufficiently safe. I 
do not foresee difficulty about details at the lower end. | 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I wanted to ask you where the dam goes 
across from Barnhart island to the main Canadian shore? I understand that 


the International boundary runs very close to our shore and that we only own ~ 


about five per cent of the water in that channel? 


Mr. McLacutan: That is correct. Originally about ninety per cent of the 
water flowed south of Barnhart island. The channel between Sheek and Barnhart 
islands is a fifty-fifty channel with a small flow, and this channel north of Sheek 
island which is in Canadian territory carried very little water. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Such water as flows through where the pro- 
nosed site is, we only own five per cent of? 
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Mr. McLacuian: That is right. Farther up the river we own ninety-five 
per cent of it again. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I am speaking of that territory that lies 
right alongside our shore. 

Mr. McLacuian: Certainly. You are quite right. The treaty of 1909 
settled that question of division of water by saying we would have equal use. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I am not speaking of our rights on the water 
that flows over it; but the site on which power-houses will be must necessarily 
be in the United States? 

Mr. McLacutan: Not so really. We could put it on the Canadian side if 
we wanted to spend a little more money. It would force us into a rather 
awkward location. But we could push the power-house down stream and get 
the power-houses, Canadian and American, on our side of the line, or we could 
swing it so that it is half on our side. It will cost a little more; but everybody 
considering this matter have always assumed it would be a very easy matter 
in the treaty to adjust the line so that the boundary was made to go through 
the power-house. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunron: If the State of New York refused to do 
that, how would it be if you would put the dam farther down the stream—put 
the dam where it would be fifty-fifty—half on our side and half on their side? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes, that could be done. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Would it be enormously expensive? 

Mr. McLacuian: No, it would not be enormously expensive. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: If it was down there, half the wall would 
be on their side and half the wall would be on our side, and half the flow 
would be on their side and half the flow would be on our side? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. That would fit in with the American engineers’ 
scheme. It would not fit in so well with ours if you were tying it up to the 
present condition of the boundary line. If you were tying it up to this you 
would have one half on the Canadian side and the other half on the American 
side, 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: And half of the dam would be on the 
American side and half would be on the Canadian side. 

Mr. McLacuan: JI think we were trying— 

The CuarrmMan: Could you designate the localities? 


Mr. McLacutan: We are talking about the foot of ‘Barnhart Island, and 
I was going to say that I think Senator Lynch-Staunton’s suggested modifica- 
tion would be easily made in connection with the power house. In the scheme 
the Canadian Section presented, it would be rather difficult to meet it in con- 
nection with the dam because the dam between the head of Barnhart Island 
and the American shore lies wholly on the United States side of the boundary 
as it stands, the boundary being in this case parallel with the dam and a little 
above it. I never, myself, had the slightest worry over matters of that kind 
at the lower side—on the lower step of the development. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You mean at Barnhart Island? 

Mr. McLacuian: On the Barnhart Island-Long Sault end. 

Hon. Mr. Berquz: The recommendation is that the boundary line be 
changed— 

Mr. McLacutan: The recommendation is that in connection with tke 
power house— 

Hon. Mr. Brique: —so that it would put the power house right on the 


Canadian side? 
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Mr. McLacuian: Yes, so that any power unit and any people operating 
them will be Canadian citizens standing on Canadian soil and obeying Cana- 
dian laws. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: If you can get the boundary line changed it 
has the same effect, has it not, as putting it lower down? 


Mr. McLacHuan: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Betqur: It is a condition of your recommendation? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, it is a condition of our recommendation, and it 
was also of the board that preceded us. It was always a condition that every- 
body imposed. If the other condition was laid down in our instructions we 
would have adjusted ourselves to it and we would have fished around with a 
boring machine until we got a foundation that would be suitable for a power 
house on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: Do you think it would be out of the ques- 
tion to put it farther down? 

Mr. McLacuian: No, it would not be out of the question as far as power 
is concerned. Now, the question has been asked why we put the navigation 
canal and the Long Sault dam on the American side. There are a number cf 
reasons for that. I will tell you first of all what a fine route this is that we 
have on the American side for navigation. The proposal, you see, cuts off a 
small amount of farm land from the American mainland. 

Hon. Mr. Mureuy: Was it at that point you intended giving your des- 
_- scription of the navigation feature? 

Mr, McLacutan: Yes. At the Galops rapids, according to the scheme 
we have recommended as a section, the two stage project there is no lock; 
but the channel south of Galops Island, down past Cardinal, is improved. The 
water is completely dried out by a coffer dam and then the water is put back 
and the coffer dam is removed. That is between the head of Galops island 
and Cardinal. From Cardinal down to Crysler island it always was open river 
navigation, a distance of about sixteen miles. The line followed by the boats 
will be some times on the Canadian side of the boundary and some times on 
the American side. It could without much difficulty be placed entirely on the 
Canadian side of the boundary; but there is no object so far as any of us have 
thought in doing so. Once you get to Crysler island you can put in the short 
piece of canal and lock required on either side of the boundary for sub- 
stantially the same expenditure. The entrance and exit from the canal is a 
little nicer and neater made on the American side. It is also a shade shorter. 
At Crysler island we overcome the twenty-five feet difference in level by the 
side canal and lock. For construction purposes we have to put a fourteen 
foot lock in the dam, because as soon as we start to build the dam we have to 
create some current and head that boats cannot overcome without a lock. 
Now, that lock is intended to be used for boats until the level is raised to within 
a few feet of the final level or until they can go through the new canal, and if 
anybody is interested it would not cost anything to make that fourteen foot 
lock a permanency so we would have a large and also a small canal, we could 
fix it so the 14 foot lock was on our side of the line. 

Mr. McLennan: A fourteen foot draught. 


Mr. McLacuian: Yes. Half the dam is on the Canadian side and half 
on the American side, one power-house is on the Canadian side and one is on 
the American side. Now, when you come down to the Long Sault the canal we 
show is six and a half miles long. It is designed to give the maximum amount 
of safety for navigation. Some people object to having so much canal at that 
point. We do not regard that as being objectionable because there is a good view 
and part of it is made three hundred feet wide. The canal as you see is long 
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and straight. It passes through a stretch of level country, marine clay, where 
the water level will be just a little below the natural level of the country, and 
through material which is easily excavated. We have good. foundation for the 
upper lock, and, of course, for the lower lock we have the same foundation as 
the American Section show in their scheme. We have an opportunity to put 
a guard structure about a mile above the lock, and the opportunity to utilize 
a considerable sized basin between the two structures, so that. when the lock 
uses its full water it only varies that pond four or five inches, and gives us a 
condition where, as I said before, if the gates are carried away, only a small 
quantity of water shown immediately above the lock goes out. And we have a 
good balance between that area and the area below. Even though the pond 
above the lock is emptied this reach can accomodate it without spilling over the 
banks. The scheme is to expropriate all the farm lands between that canal 
and the river and then, as a consequence, have no bridges. If anything is ever 
done with the land it will be used for pasturage purposes. I am talking of the 
American side. So, there will be no bridges across the land except the Ottawa 
& New York which must be carried across the river at the lower end. 

aT: Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: What is the area of the land on the American ° 
side? 

Mr. McLacuian: It just escapes me. 

Hon. Mr. Hueuers: How far is the most southerly point from the river? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I think it is less than a mile. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Six miles long? 

Mr. McLacutan: Six miles long? Something like: that. 

, Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It would only be about 600 acres, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. McLacuian: It was figured out carefully anyway, and it was far 
cheaper than even building one highway bridge and operating it. As things 
develop, this was thought to be a splendid feature—to have no bridges at all. 
One other thing. The building of that canal enables us to leave our Cornwall] 
canal—our fourteen foot canal—on the Canadian side intact, because for con- 
struction purposes we have to build a fourteen foot lock to take care of the 
gradual change in level which we bring about by our construction works, and the 
estimates are prepared on the basis of making that a permanency. So that boats 
which want to use the fourteen foot canal could go down and swing into the 
reach north of Sheek island, come out, and pass through the lock and enter the 
Cornwall canal just at lock 20 and then continue on down through the other 
locks on the Cornwall canal and into the river below Cornwall. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Even if we consented to put the canal on the 
American side we would still have the same facilities for navigation on our own 
side? 


Mr. McLacutan: Yes, fourteen feet, 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: I mean fourteen feet. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: You have to build a new lock? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, we have to build a new lock. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: We would have the same facilities as now? 


Mr. McLacuran: Yes. You are quite right. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Only there is a new lock to be built? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I thought that canal would drown us out. 


Mr. McLacuian: The parts above. A dam built across the river will 
not drown anything below it. 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: How would you operate a boat above Beau- 
harnois? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It would go straight through. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Could you say if the canal was built on the Canadian 
side whether it would interfere with the Canadian canal? 


Mr. McLacuuan: I will show you some of the schemes we considered 
on the Canadian side. We have some plans showing how we laid out the canal 
on the Canadian side, for estimate purposes. The Canadian section, of course, 
were anxious to be satisfied on that point, and we searched diligently to see 
whether there was any way to place the canal on the Canadian side at the 
same cost as on the United States side, but we could not find one. I might say 
this. The old Board, Messrs. Wooten and Bowden, did place the canal on the 
Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: When you speak of the canal, you speak of that 
canal? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. They placed the canal to pass the Long Sault 
dam on the Canadian side. Now, one route we estimated on is as follows: 
It left the river above Mille Roches—it is raised eighteen feet—above the present 
level it passed north of the present canal between the present canal and the 
G: T. Railway. A lock is placed west of Cornwall and at Cornwall we designed 
to take away a part of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, pass between the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills and the river, and then go on across the present 
fourteen-foot canal, putting a lock just between one of the cotton mills and 
-lock 17 at Cornwall, we pass the Long Sault as in the other canal with two 
locks, one of these has a lift of about twenty-seven feet and the other one 
forty feet or something like that. Now, the estimated cost of the canal is three 
and a half million dollars more than the estimated cost of the canal on the 
United States side. It was drawn so that we did not have any bridges, because 
the American Section were very strong on that feature, and we could not get them 
to consider anything that had many bridges on it. But an objectionable feature 
of the plan, besides the three and a half million dollars more of cost, was that 
‘t crossed the Cornwall canal, and would render obsolete that whole system. 
That seemed serious to us. Now, we considered another scheme and made 
another éstimate. It was designed to preserve the fourteen-foot system, and it 
was located between the town of Cornwall and the Grand Trunk Railway. It 
left the foot of Bergen lake, passed between the Grand Trunk Railway and the 
main part of the town of Cornwall, had a lock just above the town of Cornwall, 
and had a lock just below the town of Cornwall. It had two bridges in Corn- 
wall, and one just above the lower lock below the town of Cornwall. The esti- 
mated cost of that was between six and seven milions more than on the American 
side. We really had a third proposal. It left the river north of Moulinette, 
swung away north of the Grand Trunk Railway and came in again below the 
town. It, to, was many millions more costly than the one on the American 
side. So, there was nothing we could do but place the canal at that point on 
the American side so far as our instructions were concerned, and I really feel 
there is where it should be built anyway, because if we ever want to build a 
canal on our side we can do so. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunron: If you do not do away with our fourteen 
foot canal it seems to me it might be all right. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Except in this way. Supposing the canal is built on the 
American side now and we have the fourteen foot canal, we have to apply and 
get the consent of the commission to make it twenty-five feet on our side. 

er Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It will all be provided for when the deal is 
made. 
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Hon. Mr. Ret: Of course, if we have that protected. 


Mr. McLacuian: If you look at the map you will see that the town of 
Cornwall is particularly unfortunately placed for us. It is right where we 
would naturally want to build a canal to overcome the difference in level between 
the dam above and the lake below; and to make matters worse, in recent years 
the Howard Smith Paper Mills have been expanding at a rapid rate above the 
town and has covered the only area that has rock at a favourable elevation 
in that territory. There was at one time a finer site for a lock just north of 
the present Cornwall canal. It is in the yard where the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills now store their pulp; but, as I say, they have been gradually expanding 
and taking land and covering it with buildings, and now it is difficult to build 
a canal through that territory without removing the plant. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Well, we are no worse off then if it is not 
built there if we preserve our canal. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Mr. McLachlan, as I understand you, on the Canadian 
side if we build it at this point it would just take two locks according to the 
first proposal? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And just two locks on the other side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Now, then, the only difference is the question of cost— 
three and a half million dollars? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, the question of cost. 

Hon. Mr. Resp: We would have just as good a canal on our own side? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Now, then, between Prescott and Montreal we would have 
entire control on the Canadian side if it wasn’t just for this particular point— 
that is, if the locks were put on Crysler island? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: All the way from Prescott down we are in 
and out of American territory. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: The same is true from lake Superior down. It does not 
make any difference. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: We are in and out of American territory. 
What is going to be the difference if we put that canal there as long as we 
preserve our other canal? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I will tell you. If we have it entirely on the American 
side it is owned, controlled and operated by the Aluminum Company, by a 
private corporation. There is no doubt about that. 


Hon. Mr. Buique: That is very important. Let Mr. McLachlan answer 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: I will tell you why I make that statement. The United 
States Government and the State of New York have transferred in perpetuity 

“to the Aluminum Company ail the water, all the land, the whole land in that 
locality. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncn-Sraunron: They have transferred that to the Aluminum 
Company? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Yes. Everything is gone. I make that statement accord- 
ing to the evidence before the Commission. That has been transferred. The 
Aluminum Company have agreed to do all the work and the treaty will be 
made between the United States and Canada, but the Aluminum Company 
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agree to stand in the position of the United States and do that free of cost to 
the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Srauntron: Do you mean to say that the United States is 
going to allow the title of that unit of water-power to be vested in a private com- 
pany? 

Hon. Mr. Retp: They have vested it now. They have given the right. 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: The right given by the Crown but it can be taken 
away from them. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Never yet has the United States agreed or consented to 
take that back from the Aluminum Company; and besides that the United 
States cannot take that back except with tne consent of Congress. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: They can buy it. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: If you can get the United States to buy that back and 
- say that they are now in the same position as the Dominion, that they own this 
thing or they will agree to buy it, and, therefore, not cause any question of 
dispute? Does the United States government as a government have the right 
to decide that? 

Hon. Mr. Briquz: Of course, that would have to be made clear. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That has been put up in several investigations and so far 
they have refused. 

Hon. Mr Lyncu-Srauntron: According to that, Doctor, wherever you 
saw this red jine going into American territory it would be a privately owned 
canal. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That is open. There is no obstruction in that. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: Mr. McLachlan, do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I know that the Aluminum Company are supposed to 
own all of Barnhart island except two farms which they have not yet secured. 
So far as I know they own very little, if any, of the American mainland. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: They have the riparian rights. 

Mr. McLacuuan: I don’t think so. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: ‘There are no riparian rights there. 

Hon. Mr. Brtquz: This plan is based on the assumption that all that 
territory is purchased. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Let me have it clearly understood. Mr. McLachlan can 
build that seven miles on the Canadian side as well as on the American side with 
the exception that it will cost three and a half million dollars more? 

Mr. McLacuuan: You are quite right. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: There is no question that we will have just as good a 
channel in Canadian territory for three and a half million dollars more. But if 
we build it on the Canadian side, then from Prescott to Montreal there would 
be no question at all but that the Government of Canada has absolute control; 
am I right? 

Mr. McLacuuan: You are right on the three and a half million more in 
any case. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Both nations have the rights of navigation through 
the canal; but, the other way, all the necessary canals can be built on the 
Canadian side and be part of Canadian territory? 


Mr. McLacHuan: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Whatever the diversion of water power may be? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I do not see any objection to that being done 
there and preserve ours. What difference does it make whether that canal goes 
through American territory or not? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Now, I think we have covered the International Section. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: I would like to ask a question. According to your report, 
if we take into consideration navigation only, as I understand it, from Prescott 
to Montreal in the International section, you would say it would take $8,732,000 
on the upper pool and on the lower pool $25,618,000, or $34,350,000 altogether. 
Can you give us this through the International Section for navigation only? 

Mr. McLacuian: No. I am glad you brought that point out because I 
was almost forgetting it. That 34 million you spoke of covers just a side canal 
at Crysler Island and the side canal from above the Long Sault dam to below 
Cornwall along with a few excavations of the river just above and below where 
there is no enlargement needed for power. That makes that 34 million. Now, 
we were asked, according to our instructions, a certain number of questions. 
That was done because of our experience on the Trent and other places where 
we executed river improvements. When you get. to the question of allocating 
what is properly chargeable to power and navigation according to our constitu- 
tion as I understand it, lawyers also ask the question: What would you have 
done if there were no navigation and you had to improve for power, and con- 
versely what for navigation alone if no power; and the third question, of course 
is. What if you wanted to improve for both? Now, we were asked the question: 
what would it cost to improve for navigation only. We laid out a scheme for 
improving this section for navigation only. It is estimated at 79 million dollars; 
and this is the kind of scheme it is. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Is that for navigation? 


Mr. McLachtan: For navigation alone. Now, this is the International 
Rapids Section. According to that scheme we build a side canal from above 
Galops island, following the American shore, sometimes dyking it sometimes 
cutting through hollows fifteen miles down to Waddington where we put a lock 
of fifteen to twenty-five feet, in the river below. We build a dam across the head 
of the Long Sault rapids and we build a short canal. Tt was actually designed 
to accommodate itself to a level of 220 which is three feet higher than the lower 
pool in the Crysler Island scheme. With the water raised about twenty-two 
feet above the Cornwall canal we were able to navigate without much exca- 
vation from Waddington down to the Long Sault. At the Long Sault there was 
a side canal to lake St. Francis. That was estimated at 79 millions. It would, 
of course, have enabled a head of about 63 feet to be developed whenever 
required at the Long Sault rapids, and it would have left the river between the 
Galops rapids and Morrisburg in the position it is in to-day as far as rapids are 
concerned and so far as ice formation is concerned. But every winter, opposite 
Morrisburg it would raise possibly fifteen feet, and an ice jam would form from 
Croil Island clear up to that point which would melt out in the spring like the 
ice jam melts out at the head of lake St. Louis every spring and simply hold up 
navigation, and in that way it would do quite a lot of damage to the town of 

orrisburg and some to Iroquois. But so far as navigation is concerned—if we 
are not concerned with power that would be the best way to get a twenty-five 
foot channel that would be workable. If we did not want to change the river 
at all, and wanted to get a canal for navigation alone. We could build a canal 
for navigation alone that would leave the river at Chimney point and follow 
down the Canadian shore always travelling along parallel with the Grand Trunk 
Railway to below Cornwall, we could build such a canal for 100 million dollars. 
We would, of course, have to take a little additional water out to take care of 
lockage as we do in the Welland. That is for twenty-five foot depth. 
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Hon. Mr. Hugues: Mr. McLachlan, the statement was made in the Senate 
a few days ago that small canals were better commercial propositions than 
large canals. That statement was made by an engineer? 

Mr. McLacutan: I am quite willing to give you the information although 
I think it would be better not to bring it in here. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: As I understand, Mr. McLachlan, that is the second pro- 
position; that is the Canadian proposition—two sections. Take them from the 
head, from where it starts down to Crysler island and a lock put on the Canadian 
side instead of on the American side, or have two locks if you say, and then go 
on down shore to the head of the Cornwall canal and through on the Canadian 
side according to your report, and I want to know if I understand it rightly. 
The cost would be $34,350,000, plus three and a half million dollars? 


- Mr. McLacutan: In addition to the common and power works, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: Absolutely. And we would have it all—at least the con- 
trol, because we cannot call it a Canadian channel all the way, because we go 
forwards and backwards on the American side. Now, if I understand that righty 
it amounts roughly to 38 million dollars and we have it all on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Does that apply just to navigation? 


Hon. Mr. Rep: That is navigation. But the Americans would refund us 
half the cost of the Crysler island dam, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. McLacuuan: You are getting into deeper water than I want to enter 
when you ask me what is going to be done. 

Hon. Mr. Danpurann: If Canada decided to pay 100 million dollars to 
build a canal parallel with the Grand Trunk Railway, could not the Americans 
say, “ Allright, you go on and we will build our canal ourselves”? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Now, we are not talking about 100 million dollars. Now, 
Senator Dandurand, don’t let the Committee think I am advocating 100 million 
dollars. I am trying to build exactly as Mr. McLachlan suggests. Therefore, 
even if they did not pay it $37,500,000 would build that reach there. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: The same depth? 

Hon. Mr. Rum: Twenty-five feet. And if that were done we would have 
460,000 horse-power developed at Crysler? 

Mr. McLacutuan: 300,000 h.p. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: We would have that as well as the navigation on our own 
side. Then, when we come to this other point at Barnhart island we could 
develop 200,000; am I right in that estimate on our Canadian side? 

Mr, McLacuian: You can develop far more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Well, you can develop far more than that. Now, the position 
I take is this: At Crysler island where the total cost of the dam right across 
will be 37 millions, it will give to the Americans 460,000 horse-power as well as 
our side; and, therefore, there is not any doubt but that the Aluminum Company 
would pay the half of that dam when they get 460,000 horse-power. For this 
reason: to carry out that scheme of $37,500,000 that would be 660,000 horse- 
power at the least—Mr. McLachlan says more—we would have 660,000 horse- 
power on the Canadian side, plus the canal and control on our own side, and 
460,000 horse-power on the American side. Now, the cost of that on our own 
side for the 660,000 horse-power would be $37,500,000 with no power on the 
other side if they did not pay for the 460,000. Now, you can see that 660,000 
horse-power would only cost us about seventy dollars a horse-power to do av 
the work for the 660,000, plus the canal. The Americans, of course, if they 
only paid the half of the dam and refused to pay any of the other would only 
get 460,000 horse-power. They would pay half the cost of the dam which 
would be $34,000,000. Now, if I am right, it would leave Ontario—I am speaking 
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now of Ontario and Quebec—it would leave Ontario in this position that when the 
work was done with the canal on our own side, with the Dominion having the 
absolute control of its navigation as it has to-day, it would have 660,000 horse- 
power on our side of the river plus the canal. And plus this: At Beauharnois 
there is to be two million horse-power developed and we would have half of that 
if we needed it in Ontario, or we stand with the same 660,000 horse-power right in 
Ontario with the absolute control of navigation and all power? 

Mr. McLacutan: I could not follow Doctor Reid. I am confused. 

Hon. Mr. Betque: Let me ask a general question on that as to whether 
it would mean a material diversion of water entailing the consent of the United 
States Government—the scheme as suggested? 

Mr. McLacutan: I don’t know that I follow Senator Reid’s scheme. I 
think what he means is supposing we built the dam at Crysler Island. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: There are only the two points, and one is Crysler Island. 
It does not make any difference. Now, what Senator Beique means is this: 
If you deepen and enlarge the Cornwall canal on our Canadian side does it 
make any diversion of water? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The stretch of river between Crysler Island and Long 
Sault is a stretch that is fairly flat. There is only a fall of seven and a half feet 
in its length. At the lower end it flows over a rocky ridge which runs across the 
country. Now, it seems to me Senator Reid has this kind of an idea: He pro- 
poses to develop the upper part at Crysler Island with a dam and power house. 
At the lower end he proposes to build a side canal and divert water out of the 
river above the Long Sault controls and get all the power you can by using 
the channel north of Sheek Island. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Just the same as the Americans. 

Mr. McLacutan: Of course, you cannot take water out of a pond which 
is controlled by a natural weir without effecting its level, and if you take water 
and effect its ievel then you must go to the Internationa! Joint Commission for 
approval. So you are not very well off. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: If the channel is not navigable now? 

Mr. McLacuuan: It is navigable—the fourteen feet. The fourteen feet 
boats travel that now. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Yes, of course they do. 

Mr. McLacuuan: And the seven foot boats go down the rapids. The 
American shore is north of Barnhart Island. You cannot take water out of 
the river above the rapids without going to the ‘Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Don’t we have to do the same thing when we are going 
to divert that canal to the American side? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: It has to have the consent of both parties. 

Mr. McLacuian: The canal as laid out is associated with a temporary 
dam. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I have been told that if you put your dam 
at the foot of Ogden Island instead of Crysler Island that the result would be 
tnat you would not flood out the land on the Canadian side below Ogden Island? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Quite right. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Now, 1 would like to know what is the 
objection to putting it there instead of putting it at Crysler Island? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I explained that this morning. You will have a head 
that will never get less than 194 feet at Crysler Island whereas if we move to 
Ogden Island the head comes down to 11 feet in winter. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: That is your reason? 
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Mr. McLacuian: Yes. Now, when heads go down to that, power people 
get pretty nervous because it is hard to keep up the speed on the generators 
unless they are very small, and a loss of six inches in 11 feet means a great loss 
of power whereas six inches of loss in 194 in winter does not make much differ- 
ence. Now, the back part of the town of Morrisburg—is built on land which 
is well above Lake Ontario. There is a certain business section that is low, 
that is down within about two feet of the water level that we propose in the 
river. That, consequently, will have to be dealt with. Now, in figuring on this 
Crysler Island scheme we did this: we first provided for a dyke around Morris- 
burg, at an estimated cost of six or seven hundred thousand dollars. We knew 
the town of Morrisburg would never be satisfied with such a solution, we knew 
no one would be satisfied with placing the citizens of Morrisburg behind a 
dyke where they would have to depend on a pump to keep out drainage and 
care for leaks. On the other hand, we did not want to put a large sum in our 
estimates and say this should be paid to the town of Morrisburg to knock down 
that part of the town and rebuild and put it nearer the Grand Trunk Railway, 
or up-stream because the property in that part of the town is not worth as 
much as the damages that should be paid. So we set about to design better 
protection and drainage works. We then figured on an egg-shape sewer that 
is big enough to carry off the drainage for the whole town, and we figured on 
building that sewer back of this bank all the way down to below that dam at 
Crysler Island. That cost is about $1,800,000 and we put that in the estimate. 
It is in the estimated cost’ of the Crysler Island project so if this scheme is 
executed it would have gravity drainage. With it the town of Morrisburg 

-is in a first-class position to say “Give us the money and we will knock down 
all that part of the town and we will move it up the hill and everybody will be 
happy. I grant this method of dealing with Morrisburg has boosted the esti- 
mated cost of this scheme and possibly better arrangements can be made than 
the estimate indicates. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Your objection to putting the dam at Ogden 
Island is simply this, you are satisfied you can develop more power below? 


Mr. McLacuuan;: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: That is the reason? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. A. little better protection. We are on safer 
ground. 

Hon. Mr. Lynce-Sraunton: Is not it a very serious thing to drown out 
all that land? 

Mr. McLacHLan: Well— 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Stauxton: A couple of thousand people live in there. 

Mr. McLacuian: No. Not in that stretch. There is the town of Morris- 
burg. The populations are given in our report. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: No, but I mean the country people. You 
are going to form another lake up there, are you not? 

Mr. McLacutan: I forget the area. I don’t think there would be a 
thousand acres below Morrisburg on the Canadian side outside of the islands. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraun'ron: That would be effected? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. We build the dyke so as to terminate the flooded 
land. We actually proposed to re-locate the Grand Trunk Railway and 
terminate the flooded area by a dyke. There will be no swamp. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I! you did not build the dyke and gave them 
the money where would your swamp lands extend? 

Mr. McLacuuan: We would certainly build the dyke, and would terminate 
the flooded area, so we would have no swamp land. That country is absolutely 
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flat, and there is a ditch provided for back of that bank, and the bank is only a 
few feet high, and it is put there to terminate the land that would be wet and 
dry with changes of level. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Won’t the water seep under and come up 
on the other side and make a swamp? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Not if there is only a couple of feet head. We can 
arrange what head we like. We do not need to put that dyke there at all. We 
can carry our bank straight north of Crysler Island and hit high land and leave 
a natural shore to form, but on account of the fact that water levels will rise 
and fall we thought it would be better to terminate that flooding; we thought 
it would be a nicer solution from a scenic point of view to build a bank and 
put a ditch behind it, as you have above Iroquois now. 

Hon. Mr. Re: As I understand it a boat can leave Port Arthur to-day 
and go through to Montreal, and there 1s no objection to her at any point. She 
- can go through without obstruction in Canadian territory? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: No, you can’t; you go through American 
territory. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Without obstruction, 


Mr. McLacuian: What Senator Reid has in his mind is he wants a pro- 
_ ject laid down from the head of Lake Superior to Montreal so that he will have 
all locks in Canadian territory. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Just as we are to-day. I want to have it in the same 
position as it is to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Wherever you go ashore you will be on 
Canadian territory? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Wherever you lock through it will be on Canadian terri- 
tory. Now, then, if this scheme is carried out, as it is proposed, then there 
would be two places that we would need to go through American locks. That 
is at Crysler Island. That is one place. Now, Mr. McLachlan says you could 
just as well put that on the Canadian side where it is to-day. That then leaves 
a boat to come through from Port Arthur to Montreal and all locks she would 
go through would be on Canadian territory where we have control, except at 
this point we are discussing of seven and a half miles. Now, when we come 
to that point, if the decision of the commission was that we build’it on the 
Canadian side, according to Mr. McLachlan, as I understand him, we can get 
just as good a channel and that seven and a half miles could be put on the 
Canadian side, and the only point is that it would cost three and a half million 
dollars more. 

Mr. McLacuuan: You are quite right. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Therefore, if we spend three and a half million dollars 
more that would then be all Canadian; at least, the channel from Port Arthur 
to Montreal that we go through would be partly American and partly Canadian; 
but when we come to places of obstruction the lock is on our own Canadian 
side, and in that way we control canal navigation and the levels of the water— 
that is between Prescott and Montreal. First at Crysler Island we control it 
and then we control it at Barnhart Island. Am I right? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: The control is very important, I think. 

Mr. McLacutan: Now, I think we have covered the International Rapids 
section pretty well. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Am I right in that last statement? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: Wait until you read it and give us your 
answer then. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, I would like to do that. 
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Hon. Mr. DanpurAND: Is it clear that we would control at the second dam? 

Mr. McLacuian: ‘The final dam across the main river as laid out at the 
foot of this section is in American territory because it runs from Barnhart Island 
which is United States territory to Long Sault Island and the mainland on the 
south side, all of which is United States territory; but we could build a dam a 
little farther up where three-quarters of the dam would be in Canadian territory, 
if we built that dam up at the crossing of the rapids. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Statnton: For what purpose? 

Mr. McLacuian: For navigation alone, as Senator Reid has mentioned. 
We could have three-quarters of the dam on the Canadian side of the boundary, 
if that is going to do anybody any good. 

Hon. Mr. LyncH-Staunton: Well, is it? 

Mr. McLacutawn: I don’t think so, but we could build it there, and, having 
the gates on our side of the line, of course we could control it largely if we had 
nearly all the gates on our side. But what would happen would be this: If 
we did that and then tried to develop power naturally we would have to 
excavate a head race from north of Sheek Island down to a power house at 
Barnhart Island. It would be more costly than using the natural channel 
which is there now between Sheek and Barnhart Islands, and it would be 
throwing away a section of river which is quite large enough and would put 
ourselves in a position where we would have to excavate a new channel. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: What Dr. Reid is saying is that you do not 
do anything with this Barnhart Island business at all. He says he wants only 

‘to develop this six or seven hundred thousand and let this international develop- 
ment go. That is what he is after. 

Mr. McLacuuan: As a matter of fact, the Crysler Island project is laid 
out with that idea if you want to adopt it temporarily. You will find it on page 
392A. You can build all the works above the Long Sault along with a side 
canal and part of the final dam at Long Sault Island along with a temporary 
dam on the rim of the Long Sault Rapids. These works will enable you to 
raise the water to elevation 217, and go on with the navigation to Lake St. 
Francis. Now, Senator Reid, as I understand him, suggests that we stop there, 
except that he says we will—we might develop 200,000 horse-power by building 
a side canal around through Canadian territory and building a power house at 
the foot of Sheek Island or some such place, and let it go at that. But that 
United States officials with whom I have been in contact, of course, would never 
agree to anything that did not develop all the power in the river if it can be 
done so they would not agree to Senator Reid’s proposal. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sravnton: Crysler Island lies between the state of New 
York and the province of Ontario? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Crysler Island, itself, is an American island. . 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It is between Ontario and the United States? 

Mr. McLacHuan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Mr. McLachlan, Senator Lynch-Staunton was right in what 
he suggested, and that was this: If you go down with the channel on the 
Canadian side, then if you do not put that dam at the Long Sault you have 
660,000 on our side and they have 660,000 horse-power on their side. I want 
to prevent any possibility of ever interfering with Montreal harbour or the 
power in the province of Quebec because the dam is not there right across. 

Mr. McLacuuan: No, I don’t agree with that. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: We have the control of it if we build it on our own side. 

Mr. McLacuuan: Anything that would pass Crysler Island has to go on to 
Montreal; nobody can stop it. 
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Hon. Mr. Rem: The dam at the Long Sault would be under the control of 
the American side; they would have the control instead of us if your dam was 
right across, 

Mr. McLacunan: No, I don’t agree with that. The pondage between 
Crysler Island and the Long Sault is so small that it would be only half an 
hour or so before any additional water let in at Crysler Island would rise and 
go over the dam. That is the whole strength of chopping up this International 
Scheme into two parts; you keep rigid control of the developments. You 
control the flow at Crysler Island. You could lease all the water at Barnhart 
Island to Chicago and they could not do you any harm below lake St. Francis. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Of course, the position I take igs have it on the Canadian 
side if you can because it leaves the power with us. I will not discuss that now. 


lock 19, with U.S, power house. south of Massena point and canal for navigation 


in the entrance lock at Cornwall. I hardly think I need discuss the lake St, 
Francis section in detail, It is 4 stretch of lake with a six inch drop and a 
small amount of excavation in a few places. 


The Cuarman: Say where it is. 
Mr. McLacuuan: It covers the thirty miles of Lake St. Francis. 
Hon. Mr. Murrpuy: From where to where? 


Mr. McLacuzan: From St. Regis to Coteau. The south side of Lake St. 
Francis is entirely in the Province of Quebec; the north side is half in the 
Province of Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec, and the American 
shore touches the lake Just at the upper end. At the upper end of the lake as 
you know the boundary leaves the river and follows along the 45th parallel of 
latitude over to the State of Maine. Below the Lake St. Francis section we 
come to the Soulanges section which is about eighteen miles long and in it the 
river has a drop of about 82 feet in 14 miles. I have already described to you 
the falls and rapids in the Soulanges section. The country on the south side 
of the Soulanges section is very flat and level. On the south side of the river 
it is a little lower than on the north side—the general level of the country. 
Starting from Hungry Bay and Swinging around to the head of Lake St. Louis 
is flat and generally a few feet below the level of the lake. At the Lake St. 
Francis end of this flat country a little artificial canal for diverting water was 
built in the old seigniorial days from Lake St. Francis to the St. Louis river. 
You will notice on the north side of the river there are three small rivers, one 
of them is quite long and comes into the St. Lawrence just below Coteay 
rapids and above the Cedars. Those rivers are the Delisle, Rouge and the 3 
la Graisse. On the south side there are no tributary streams entering the river. 
All the country between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis is flat as a rule and 


diagram. The canal formally proposed runs from Hungry Bay at the foot of 
Lake St. Francis to Melocheville at the head of Lake St. Francis, it swings 
south of Valleyfield three miles into the bend and passes about its middle, close 
to the St. Louis river. At the upper end there was a guard lock, at the lower 
end were two locks in flight, so that the whole drop was overcome at one point 
at the entrance to Lake St. Louis. The canal was to be excavated to a width 
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of 200 feet on the bottom, but it was thought that in connection with such a 
long stretch of inland navigation it was best to provide for possible widening to 
400 feet should boats require it so the banks were placed about 500 feet apart. 
That canal was estimated at about 33 million dollars, and our estimate for such a- 
canal is just about the same. When we were appointed we were asked ques- 
tions somewhat different from our predecessors. We were not asked to simply 
say what should be built for navigation, but we were asked two other questions, 
viz: How should the river be improved for power? How should it be improved 
for navigation only? How should it be improved for the combined necessities 
of both power and navigation? 

Hon. Mr. Brrqun: The other recommendation was merely for navigation? 

Mr. McLacutan: Development simply for navigation. It included power 
too if they chose to do so. 

Hon. Mr. Berquz: No, but their estimate was for what? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Their estimate was for navigation alone. Now, when we 
came to investigate this matter 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: What was the drop at Lake St. Louis? 


Mr. McLacutan: Eighty-two feet. When we started in to investigate this 
matter we had to go into the river and make a lot of borings to determine how 
the river could be improved for power. And our first problem was associated 
with that problem because we knew quite well we could build this canal for a 
small sum of money for navigation alone. Well, we bored in the river and in 
the rapids—and fortunately we were able to get a good site for a dam just above 
Cedars, and after setting up all kinds of schemes for the improvement of the 
river for power we finally decided that the best way to improve it was to divide 
it up into three stages. Hach stage of which could be built in succession one 
after the other with the first stage a dam across the river just above Cedars was 
required and it is also proposed to develop 400,000 horsepower at the 22 foot 
head at that point. 

Hon. Mr. Murry: Is that proposed dam above the Cedars rapids? 


Mr. McLacuuan: It is above the present Cedars rapids two and a half 
miles. Now that would have to be associated with some excavation at the 
Coteau rapids because Coteau rapids were not large enough to carry the water 
at a sufficiently flat slope, and they were not large enough to reduce ice covers 
to the point we thought was necessary. So we had to spend eight or ten million 
dollars in channel enlargement on the south side of the Coteau rapids in order 
to flatten them and in order to reduce the surface area open in winter. This 
new diversion channel was designed so the sides would be smooth, and so the 
water would run very fast through it in winter. It was arranged however that 
this water in the river itself would travel very slowly and would freeze over in 
many places. That proposal was also associated with an embankment which runs 
along the north side of the river from Coteau du Lac to Cedars to retain the head. 
The proposal also required provision for caring for fourteen foot navigation 
until a deep waterway might be built. That meant we had to join the raised 
pond to the present Soulanges canal with a lock, and we had to arrange for a 
connection with the Soulanges canal up near Coteau du Lac to pass the Coteau 
Rapids even after improvement for power. It also involved the draining of 
part of the low country along the Delisle, Rouge and A la Graisse rivers, and 
the best way we found to do this was to use the old Soulanges canal as a 
drainage ditch after fourteen foot boats were switched into the river. It is a 
very complicated project to describe, and I know it is hard for you to under- 
stand. In order to drain the country effectively, we reduced the area that 
would have to be cared for by the abandoned Soulanges as much as possible, 
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So we proposed to tap the Delisle river above Coteau Landing and carry it 
into Lake St. Francis at a point where the natural level is above Lake St. 
Francis. This leaves the areas east as the only ones to be cared for by the old 
canal. 

The second stage of the improvement proposed consists of diverting 67,000 
second feet overland from the pool above Cedars village to the Ottawa arm of 
Lake St. Louis, thereby developing 500,000 horsepower at 78 foot head. 


Hon. Mr. Rosertson: At what point? 


Mr. McLacutan: Just north of Cascades Point. Now, the third stage, 
which, of course, would not be made until all the power was marketed consisted 
in building a dam across the river at Cascades Island and a power house between 
Cascades Island and Cascades Point, at this point 54 foot head would be 
developed. That would raise the water in the reach above so it would form an 
ice cover almost up to the upper plant. It would do some damage to the 
lower parts of St. Timothee. Now, that is what we recommend as being the 
best for power. Now having decided that question we turned to navigation. 
Should improvement for navigation be required at the same time, as the first 
Stage of the power development is required, Should they be combined? Well, 
after very very careful investigation, we found that there was an apparent econ- 
omy of about 8,000,000 dollars in combining them. That is, instead of building 
a canal for navigation alone around the south side of the section overland—a 
fifteen mile overland canal—it would be eight million dollars cheaper to build 
a side canal on the north side at Coteau Rapids, which would have a very 
low lock above the mouth of the Delisle river and a side canal from Cedars Village 
to the Ottawa Arm of Lake St. Louis. And that is what we recommended 
as the-answer to the first question as to how best that section could be improved. 
I have a plan which shows the recommendation, it includes the first stage of the 
power development and the works for navigation. The federal government 
could develop 400,000 horsepower above the Cedars, and then leave to 
other agencies, Provincial agencies, or people licensed, freedom to go on and 
develop the other two stages of the power development as they want them. There 
would be no reason for developing any more of our power than that in order to 
get the best navigation. 

After we had dealt with the above questions, we turned to the other ques- 
tions. We were asked how the river should be improved for navigation alone. 
Well, as you will see by reading the report, the Canadian section said it would 
not be reasonable to execute all the works that are shown in this section and not 
put in that power house or develop the 400,000 horsepower at Cedars. It would 
mean the Federal Government would be spending about seventy million dollars 
for navigation work whereas we could build a side canal that would be good 
enough for navigation for about 33 million dollars. As a consequence, the Can- 
adian section put a rider to their recommendation to the effect that unless an 
agreement was made in advance for the leasing of that power at a reasonable 
rate we, as a section, recommended that the Federal Government keep out of the 
power business in this section and build a side canal for navigation alone. 

The American Section, on the other hand, would not agree to that. They 
said, “No, we are strong for river navigation and we want the best navigation 
we can get from Lake Ontario to the sea, we would prefer to see this scheme 
executed as shown even though no power houses or no machinery are put into 
those power houses.” To keep in the river even though it does cost a great deal 
more money, and, if that was not acceptable presumably to Canada, they would 
prefer to build a side canal on the north side of the river closely approximating 
the Soulanges canal and located so it could come into the river at a future time 
when the power agencies, presumably licensed by the province, would make the 
development in the river. 
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Now, in considering ail these schemes we set up a great many other proposi- 
tions, in fact, a half dozen other kinds of river developments, we chopped the 
developments up into several stages and we analysed all such schemes on the 
basis of marketing power at different rates, because we could easily lay down 
a scheme that would be ten million dollars cheaper than the one I described for 
power alone, but it would be cheaper only if we had a market for all the power 
as soon as the works were completed but when we figured overhead charges on 
what we had to spend for the first stage and overhead charges on the second 
until the power was marketed. They were not cheaper but more expensive. 

When we were considering improving the river for navigation alone from 
Hungry Bay to Melocheville by a side canal we tried to meet the objection to 
the long stretch, of 14 miles of narrow canal by making it wider with a small 
diversion for power in the canal, we made estimates for improving the river by 
first building a side canal through the territory from Hungry Bay to Meloche- 
ville with a width of 300 feet and a 15,000 second feet, diversion for power. 
Then we also tried making the canal 430 feet wide on the bottom and diverting 
30,000 second feet always figuring also the later expenditures which would be 
required to develop the remaining resources in the river. These schemes were 
found to be slightly more costly than the project recommended. 

We also considered making a canal wide enough to divert the full flow that 
was contemplated in our second stage, 67,000 second feet, and later on going 
into the river and making a development of 400,000 horse-power above the 
Cedars, and about a million horse-power at Cascades Island, as shown. I have 
that particular kind of plan drawn up. If we adopted a scheme like that it 
would be a workman-like job in this way: we would cut up the country on the 
south considerably by a long canal but we would save the building of any 
power works from Cedars to Cascades. We would leave the country there as it 
is. The Soulanges canal which drains the country to the north could discharge 
right into the river direct at the provincial plant. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: That would eliminate the Soulanges canal? 


Mr. MclLacHusan: That would eliminate the Soulanges canal. The new 
deep 25-foot navigation and also the 14-foot boats would temporarily pass 
down the new canal, and lock down into the head of Lake St. Louis in two 
locks in flight. 

Hon. Mr. Beiqun: Would that reduce the depth of water in the river? 


Mr. McLacuian: Yes. If we improved the river by this kind of scheme 
and diverted 67,000 second feet around Melocheville and developed power 
there, you would have to build a compensating work in the Coteau Rapids ta 
hold up the level of the lake. With this scheme executed, it would reduce the 
levels in the river all the way down from the rapids to Lake St. Louis and that 
would prevent the passenger boats running the rapids any more. That would 
be a feature of that scheme. 

We found that improvement, to be quite workman-like and it is simplier 
than what we recommend. It does not require the team play that our recom- 
mendation requires between the various organizations developing power and 
other who give power rights and control navigation. It is however, eight or 
ten million dollars more expensive than what we recommend so far as we can 
see. That deduction is modified to a certain extent by the unit prices for exca- 
vation. Some people think that the unit prices we used, in all the work were 
too high. Some contractors say our unit prices for excavation of earth with- 
out any stones in it are fifty per cent too high. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: What is the difference between these two schemes 
from the standpoint of navigation? 
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Mr. McLacuuan: The difference is half an hour. We figured at the time 
these schemes were considered that a boat would pass through the section half 
an hour faster via the river than via the overland canal scheme on the south side. 

Hon. Mr. Betque: You would not have to obtain the consent of the Ameri- 
can government? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Oh, yes. 


Mr. McLacutuan: It is a constitutional question as to whether we have to 
get the consent of the American government for anything we do in the Quebec 
section or not. I think you are better able to deal with that than I am. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: It would entail no diversion of water from the river. 

Mr. McLacuian: The recommended scheme involves 

Hon. Mr. Rem: No diversion from the river? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: That is what I Say. 


Mr. McLacuuan: The scheme for improving this section means the 
destruction of the old seven-foot navigation in the river. We have never thought 
it was necessary to try to perpetuate the river navigation for the seven-foot 
boats. We always assumed that they would go by the boards some day. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: With reference to that question that Senator Beique raised. 
He said that it would not be necessary to require the consent of the American 
government for these works that you just mentioned. 

Hon. Mr. Briqur: The one recommended. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Any works done in Quebec. One thing I wanted to say 
was that the Cedar Rapids Power Company work—was all work done in the 
province of Quebec. They got a charter from the Quebec government and then 
at the request of the Minister of Public Works it was inquired into by the 
Waterways Commission. They had three meetings, that is the American and 
Canadian sections jointly, and it was after these meetings that the work was 
proceeded with and approved by the Department of Public Works. 

Hon. Mr. Briquz: The case was they were diverting water from the main 
channel. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I don’t think so. 

Hon. Mr. Murpyy: As shown on that plan the proposed canal runs from 
Hunger Bay to Lake St. Louis overland? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, overland. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: What is the length? 

Mr. McLacutian: Fifteen miles. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: What is the width? 

Mr. McLacutan: One thousand feet in some places, 27 feet deep. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: As shown on your plan, does that run through the same 


territory as the Beauharnois Light and Power Company who have authority to 
build a canal from the Quebec legislature? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Yes, through the same territory. And the same kind of 
scheme except that they have the right to divert about 40,000 second feet. I 
don’t know whether that is average flow or maximum flow or minimum flow. 
The plans we prepared contemplated in one case 67,000 and in another case 
30,000 second feet diversion. We haven't got a scheme worked out that fits 
in with what they have a right to do. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You say that this last canal would call for com- 
pensating work? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes, compensating work on the rapids to hold up Lake 


St. Francis. The extent of that compensating work depends on the extent of 
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the diversion. If a scheme like the Beauharnois scheme were executed it would, 
of course, lower the head at Cedars a certain amount; the water level at Cedars 
would go down at the head and at the foot. We have never figured on com- 
pensating works for the Cedars, but no doubt something would have to be done. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is not the one shown on the lower plan that you 
have recommended? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No. If a plan like that was executed, I think some- 
thing should be done to help out the Cedars plants temporarily. 

Hon. Mr. MurrHy: You recommended the other plan? 

Mr. McLacHuan: Yes, we recommended the other plan. We had to do it 
for reasons of economy. ; 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: To what extent does your plan affect the Cedars? 


Mr. McLacuian: We affect them in the third stage. In the first stage it is 
supposed to be built without affecting them at all. We first build a power 
house at Isle aux Vaches, and once that is built enough water can be passed 
through it to supply the Cedars plant. Then the channel between the north end 
of that power house and Cedars village is coffer dammed—then a dam is to be 
built—then after the work is finished the Cedars Rapids plant will get its power 
either from the dam above it or from the gates that are in the dam adjacent 
to it. Then the second stage would be completed also without interfering with 
the Cedars plant because it is an overland canal connecting the pool above the 
dam and the Ottawa arm of Lake St. Louis. The third stage which involves 
building a dam below the Cedars plant will, of course, flood out the Cedars plant, 
‘and just as soon as the third stage is built and the water raised the machinery 
must be taken out of the Cedars plant and the plant removed, because we are 
designed to use the head race of the Cedars plant to carry water through the 
restricted part of the river above and below Cedars. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Do I understand you to say that not one of these plans 
already prepared could be carried out without prejudicial effect to the Cedars 
Rapids people? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The plan we recommend would not endanger the Cedars 
Rapids people at all until the third stage is reached. It is assumed that the 
first two stages can be built without affecting them at all; that is, without 
affecting their big plant. There is a little plant. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I meant the big plant? 


Mr. McLacutan: No. The third stage would put them completely out 
of business. It is a fact that the Cedars plant has some day to be thrown into 
discard. It is a plant costing twenty-five or twenty-eight million dollars. We 
have not been able to develop any plan for improving the Soulanges section that 
does not require the scrapping to the Cedars plant. It is a terrible catastrophe 
in the sense that so much money should be invested in a place that we cannot 
save. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Is that for navigation purposes? 


Mr. McLacuuan: No, that is for power. We do not have to do that for 
navigation purposes. As far as navigation purposes are concerned, the Federal 
- government are in a splended position in the Soulanges section. They can build 
a canal overland for navigation alone quite cheaply no matter what way the river 
is improved, for power. If the river is improved for power this will not increase 
the cost to the Federal government as long as federal interests make the power 
people build the works in a reasonable way. If somebody came along and built a 
canal along the lines suggested by the Beauharnois people and later we came 
along and wanted to build a deep waterway, we could build it by using part of 
their works, for about twenty million. I mean we would pay that if we bore 
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the cost of locks, bridges, and other purely navigation works only. It would be 
much cheaper to go down through this canal than to go down the river or go 
independently across the country, because the banks would be there, and we 
would only have to build the bridges and locks. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Apart from what you have to pay? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes, just compensation, 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Now, below that are there any conditions similar to 
those that have been described in Lake St. Louis? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. Below that we have the Lachine Rapids Section 
between Lake St. Louis and Montreal, The Lachine canal ten miles long over- 
comes the drop in this section which is 46 feet. The improvement of the Lachine 
Rapids Section for power is very difficult and costly. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What do you do with the old Lachine canal? 


Mr. McLacuian: We leave it alone. We leave it so it can be used. We do 
not contemplate putting it out of commission in any way. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You do not utilize it in any way? 


Mr. McLacuian: No, we do not utilize it in any way. ‘The Wooten 
Bowden proposition was to build a canal through this section much as we pro- 
pose, but it was placed more inland than what we recommend. The idea at that 
time was to make a submarine channel for a number of miles from the outlet of 
Lake St. Louis to Lachine, then follow the Lachine canal for some distance and 
then strike overland through Ville Emard and through the westerly part of 
Verdun and swing back into the river and pass through walls that would be 
built up to contain the river or hold it at a higher level right through the reach 
of river down to Victoria bridge and Montreal, placing locks one below Vic- 
toria bridge and another in the westerly outskirts of Verdun, and a guard 
lock at Lachine. This required very extensive drainage work and carried the 
flow of the St. Pierre river underneath the canal in Verdun. 


Hon. Mr. Murrpuy: Where would that pass the water-works aqueduct? 


Mr. McLacuian: The aqueduct is five miles up the river and some dis- 
tance below the C.P.R. bridge. The idea was to syphon the city supply right 
underneath tiie canal. Now, in the interval between 1920 and 1924-25 when 
we again started to work, the town of Verdun grew very fast and grew to the 
west, and we came to the conclusion that the best thing to meet the situation 
would be to develop a route closer to the river as shown on the diagram. The 
route comes out of Lake St. Louis much the same way as was recommended 
formerly. From Lachine down io about a half a mile below the C.P.R. bridge 
the scheme is unwater part of the river and then excavate the canal inside it and 
then after retain the water at a higher level by the wall used to unwater. From 
below Highlands the canal strikes overland. It crosses the Montreal aqueduct 
near its mouth. At that point we provide syphon culverts large enough to 
carry 5,000 second feet under the canal and large enough to enable Montreal 
to develop whatever power their canal can develop for them if they complete 
the enlargement they started on ten years ago. 

« In our proposal we divided the drop in the canal differently from former 
proposals. We introduced three locks instead of two. By putting a lock at 
the upper end of Nuns Island we were able to lower the artificial level north 
of Nuns Island enough to take the drainage that comes out at that point into 
the basin without passing it under the canal. The first lock is below Victoria 
bridge, the second lock is at Nuns Island, the third lock is opposite the Verdun 
asylum and near the river. That kind of canal passes so close to the river that 
there will never be any bother with bridges and there is no populated part of 
the city of Montreal on the river side of the canal. We provide for one tunnel 
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underneath the canal just above the Verdun asylum. We did that because we 
thought some day there wil! be a bridge over the river in that territory. 

Now, again, above the lock at the Verdun asylum we place a guard 
structure. Another thing which we did is this: We found that it would be to 
the advantage of power interests to have Lake St. Louis raised about five feet 
higher than it is in nature, especially in Jow water, so we provided for a dam 
across the crest of the rapids of the type used in the St. Andrew’s rapids near 
Lake Winnipeg—a dam which can be closed in summer and opened in winter. 
We propose at the opening of every navigation season to hold the lake up 
nearly to its high water level and hold that level all summer by a dam, and at 
the advent of winter we would open up the wicket gates to allow the river to 
return to its natural condition. In that way we do not increase the cost of the 
works for navigation at all and yet we make it easier for power to be developed 
at a later date. 

I will now show you what we propose as to future development of this 
section for power. It is not part of the project that we recommended to build 
for navigation but it is the best project found for power. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Is the power at present developed and used on the 
Lachine canal all within the limits of the city of Montreal? 


Mr. McLacuuan: All below Cote St. Paul. I do not know whether Cote 
St. Paul is within the limits of Mentreal or not. 

Now, the development of the Lachine section for power is a very difficult 
hydraulic problem, and the reason it is difficult is because there is a long 
stretch of river that is flowing so fast that it stays open and it is all in rock 
and it costs a fortune to enlarge to the point where an ice cover is secured. The 
only way we knew of by which we could put the development for power on the 
Lachine rapids on a marketable basis was to adopt a kind of peculiar scheme 
for splitting the river into two parts. It is a known hydraulic fact that if you 
dig a canal through rock and make it deep and line it with concrete on the 
side it will be very smooth. You can get that water to travel at seven or eight 
feet a second without much loss in head; and if you are going to have open 
water at all in that improved stream the best thing is to make it travel fast, 
because in that way you haven’t a large area exposed and ice formation will 
be small. That was found out in the Soo. The American people have a canal 
two and a half miles long where the water travels about seven feet a second 
and it goes so fast that not much ice forms and any ice that does form is carried 
away and never sticks to anything. So, what we did here was: we figured on 
puilding a canal from Caughnawaga to La Tortue large enough to carry about 
120,000 second feet. 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: That is on the south shore of the river? 


Mr. McLacutan: Yes, that is on the south shore of the river. At about 
seven feet a second we found the loss in slope was only two to three feet, and 
we found we could build a power house at the foot that would develop 400,000 
horsepower. That could be done with some slight change which could be made 
as required to the dam we built first. The diversion of this quantity of water 
would lower the lake if it was done without operating this dam, and with some 
slight changes to the dam that amount of power can be developed as a first stage 
in the improvement of this section. 

Then, the second stage can be completed in this way: The part of the dam 
previously built can be replaced by a power house and dam farther down the 
river along with a longitudinal wall running from the foot of Heron Island up 
to that structure. If that is done, the sectional area of the river will then be 
large enough to carry a flow in winter of 140,000 second feet at a velocity so low 
that it will freeze over with an ice cover, and in that way we will have the sec- 
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tion improved for power, and the only open water we will have will be the nar- 
row artificial channel from above Caughnawaga to La Tortue wharf. I might 
say that at the upper end of this artificial canal we have a control work so that 
if anything ever happened in the way of a big stone getting into the canal and 
fouling the bottom, we could reduce the flow and take it out. It was found that 
a portion of the Soo canal got fouled with rocks falling down, and after many 
years they had to clean it up. I doubt if this channel will ever have to be 
cleaned out if it is built properly. 

Now, the cost of the power developed in this section is greater than in the 
Soulanges section and greater than in the International section, so there is no 
possibility of the power being used as far as I can see for perhaps twenty years, 
or some such period as that. So we do not need to concern ourselves more with 
it than we have done. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: What do you figure it costs? 

Mr. McLacutan: It is in the report. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: I understand that in your report, you suggested the north 
side of the river? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Oh, yes, we suggested switching them about, do you 
mean? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: You mention in your report an alternative plan—the last 
one when you mention the canal on the south side; but your recommendation is 
that of the north side on the Island of Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Senator Beique means that as between these two pro- 
posals your report actually recommends the plan on the north side. 


Mr. McLacuian: That is the side of the Soulanges canal. We recommend 
placing the canal on the north side of the river for navigation, but we did not 
make any other recommendation for power that I know of in this section. 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: Your recommendation is for the north side? 


Mr. McLacuuan: For navigation, absolutely. What we recommended fo1 
navigation is that this canal be built for navigation with a summer dam, across 
the river, and that is all we recommended to be executed in connection with the 
power. But we do know that afterwards power interests can develop the river 
in the way we suggest, and that this development will fit in with our works. 


Hon. Mr. Breausien: You do not disturb the Lachine canal? 


Mr. McLacuian: We do not disturb the Lachine canal or the Montreal 
aqueduct. We do not disturb the drainage of the country to any great extent. 
What we do with the development of power from the Montreal aqueduct is this: 
We give them a level which is lower in winter than is there in nature and one 
higher in summer than is there in nature in summer. The reason we are able 
to give them a lower level in winter than in nature is this: In the winter time 
Laprairie basin fills with ice and there is a six foot slope from the mouth of the 
St. Pierre river to Montreal. We build a lock and dyke from Victoria bridge 
up to Nuns Island and across to the lock to shore enclosing a space that can be 
connected up with the Harbour of Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Is that embankment the present one that runs down 
from the bridge? 

Mr. McLacuian: The present embankment that protects Montreal and 
Verdun in the spring of the year runs along the shore from the north end of 
Victoria bridge to the St. Pierre river. Then up the tail race to a power house 
and back along the tail race and up the shore past the city of Verdun and up 
close to the asylum. That protects the city of Montreal from inundation in the 
spring of the year. The great accumulation of ice that forms in the Lachine 
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rapids—is stowed in the Laprairie Basin, and with the advent of spring it 
loosens from the shore and moves down in a mass into the narrow river below 
and forms a long gorge, and that raises water levels eight or ten feet above 
what they were in the dead of winter, and perhaps twenty feet above what 
they were in summer. That would flood Montreal and Verdun nearly every 
year if it were not for the works of protection that were built years ago. The 
jams are interesting. They are shown in the profile of the Lachine canal. The 
deep blue is the present summer water level and the pink is the winter jam. 
It may often be ten feet above that for a few days in the spring. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Does the report deal with the river below Montreal? 


Mr. McLacuian: Now, below Montreal we were asked to determine certain 
hydraulic facts. The river itself as you know is deep enough to provide for more 
than twenty-five feet, and, consequently, there is nothing required to enable 
the navigation that we have in view to go through; but we were asked to 
determine what the effect of the Chicago diversion was on that long stretch of 
river between Montreal and the sea, and how it could be compensated for. 
We figured out what the drop was by the compilation of a lot of information 
that was never previously available and then figured if it could be compensated 
for by dredging a certain depth, and then when we came to Montreal Harbour 
we figured that there was no way by which you could deepen the harbour 
without undermining the walls of the piers, but we assumed that some day these 
piers would have to be rebuilt and it was reasonable to assume that when this 
was done compensation would be made for the loss of levels from the Chicago 
diversion, and we figured what proportion of that cost should be borne by it. 
It is very well covered in our report. We also figured on compensation by some 
other methods. We figured on compensating the natural level by the introduction 
of weirs in the deeper parts of the river similar to what we proposed doing in 
the St. Clair river. The cost, when ‘we got it all worked out, was practically 
the same as the first estimate that we made, and I do not remember—whether 
we put it in the report or not. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Have you made any recommendation with regard to 
the river below Montreal? 


Mr. McLacuuan: We were not asked to make any recommendation other 
than to determine what it would cost to compensate for loss of level from the 
Chicago diversion. The cost of compensating for the Chicago diversion there 
is $4,600,000. 

Now, there are some other physical facts it might be well to mention at this 
time. In connection with navigation, the water temperature of the river in the 
fall of the year affects quite materially the season of navigation in various parts 
of the river. It is not generally appreciated, but you get ice in the fall of the 
year at the foot of Lake St. Peter fully a month before you get ice at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario. The reason for that is that Lake Ontario stays warm up until 
about the first of the year every year while the water down at Lake St. Peter 
starts to form ice about the first of December or perhaps earlier. Now, another 
fact that is interesting is that water at the outlet of the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains which is water from the Ottawa river comes down to the freezing point a 
week or so before the water gets down to freezing at the foot of Lake St. Peter, 
so that navigation at the entrance of the Lachine canal closes earlier than any 
other part of the system due to the fact that some water from the Ottawa enters 
at that outlet and flows into the Lachine canal. The ice conditions as a con- 
sequence are a little more difficult to deal with as you go down the river because 
the season is longer and the ice forming period is longer. The winter season at 
the outlet of Lake Ontario and the International section is really quite short. 
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I don’t know whether you want me to go any further with that part of the sub- 
ject. I have, I think, described the works that were recommended in our report 
now. I do not know whether you want to discuss at another time the economics. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: As I understand the recommendations of your two sec- 
tion system which goes on the American side, it includes the building of one 
lock on the Canadian side fourteen feet deep? 


Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: I would like to get this information the next time we meet. 
Supposing we were to carry out this scheme, put it as we have it at Sault Ste. 
Marie—that is, carry it out as you have it—then the one new lock that you are 
putting in, instead of making it fourteen feet make it twenty-five feet, and 
then make another lock. In case anything happens to one lock you have the 
other. Would you let us know at the next meeting what the cost would be. 

Now, the next question is this. I want it thoroughly understood. How 
many years would it take, say, to do the International section? 


Mr. McLacuian: We have figured the whole International section at about 
eight years. To do the work down to and including Crysler Island would take 
five. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is five, say, from Prescott to Crysler Island and three 
years increase to Cornwall. If the Cornwall section were done that means from 
Prescott to Coteau Landing? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes, 


Hon. Mr. Rew: That meens that sixty-five or seventy miles would be com- 
pleted through for twenty-five foot navigation? 

Mr. McLacuuan: That is right, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Now, that is for the 88 million dollars—35 million dollars 
plus 3 million extra. If you had seven and a half million dollars every year 
for five years that would do it, and if it took six years it would not take quite as 
much as that per year. Could you give us that Canadian section through, say, 
to Coteau with the development of 460,000 horse-power at Crysler Island and 
200,000 at Coteau? 

Mr. McLacuuan: I think a bit of confusion has arisen in your mind, 
Senator Reid. The thirty-four or thirty-seven million you are speaking of is 
just for the navigation work alone. That does not include common work— 
power and navigation. If you want to carry navigation down to Coteau, put 
the canals for navigation on the Canadian side and develop Crysler Island alone 
that would cost you about 180 million dollars. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Now, that is the one point I did not understand. What do 
you mean by power, and then the superstructure? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The superstructure is the building. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: And the machinery? 

Mr. McLacuian: The machinery and the superstructure are things you 
can always put in after you raise your levels. 
© Hon. Mr. Rew: What I was asking is this: If the government, say, built 
the locks at Crysler Island for themselves— 

Mr. McLacuuan: It would save of the 180 million—it would save about 
40 million, something like that. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: So, I understand, according to your estimate, you would 
have for navigation alone, say, all the way through, $8,732,000 at Crysler 
Island, and then the other one is $25,680,000? 

Mr. McLacuuan: That only includes the side canals, 
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Hon. Mr. Rew: Here is what I was going to say. At Crysler Island you 
have $8,732,000 for navigation alone? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Then you have $69,986,000 for works common to navi- 
gation? 

Mr. McLacuian: That is for these red works. This is excavation in the 
river for enlarging it so as to get an ice cover all the way down to the plant 
including the dam between the power house. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: This is what you call common works? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Common to navigation and power? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That would be $78,720,000? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Then that gives 660,000 horsepower? 

Mr. McLacuuan: That is the 600,000 horsepower. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: So you have answered one question and there is another. 
For eight years with nine and a half million you could give us that route through 
to Coteau if you had that much each year? 

Mr. McLacHuan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: And the other point is: Supposing this is all carried out 
with your two-stage scheme with the whole thing on the American side, as is 
shown, then I ask if you would find out or make an estimate of what it would 
cost—you are going to put in one lock fourteen feet deep—to make that twenty- 
five in the other lock so that we could have either side to use? What I am 
trying to say is that that would then give us control of the channel so far as 
our own boats are concerned if they wanted to go up through Canadian locks. 
Do you understand? 


Mr. McLacuuan: I think I do. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I am voicing the sentiment of the committee when 
I say that we are under a great obligation to Mr. McLachlan for the exhaustive 
information he has given us to-day. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman. 


® 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


WepNEsDAY, 9th May, 1928. 


The special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, met this day at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Dr. O. D, Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, addressed 
the committee on the matter of Treaties and Agreements which might have a 
bearing on the International Aspect of the St. Lawrence Waterway Project. 


Dr. Ske:ton: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I understand that what you 
wish this morning is that I should run over the Treaties and Agreements which 
may be said to have a bearing on the International aspect of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project. I shall try, therefore, to give a brief statement of the facts, 
so far as I am aware of them as to the International status of the River St. 
Lawrence, and as to what the present rights of Canada and the United States 
are as to navigation on that river. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Your discussion will be on the International Section 
from Cornwall west? 


Dr. Sketton: No, Senator Reid, on the whole river. There are special 
phases involved in dealing with the International section. The first question 
is as to whether there is any general rule of International Law, aside from 
specific treaties and agreements, which would give the United States or any 
other country special rights or privileges in the St. Lawrence river. I may 
perhaps say a word on that first. I think the consensus of opinion is to the 
contrary. It is quite true that for the past hundred years there has been 
steadily growing a sentiment in favor of opening to navigation by all countries 
any rivers that may be considered international; that is, navigable rivers sep- 
arating two countries or traversing two countries. Until the early days of the 
Nineteenth Century it was the custom of every country to endeavour to restrict 
access to rivers over which it had control to vessels carrying its own flag, or, 
if it was a river running between two countries, to vessels carrying the flags 
of the two riparian states. As a result of a series of discussions, usually follow- 
ing the great wars which led to widespread readjustments of the whole inter- 
national situation—that is, in 1815 following the Napoleonic wars, 1856 after 
the Crimean war, and 1919 after the great European war—as a result of a 
great number of congresses and conferences, there has come to be a network of 
treaties providing for the opening either to all the riparian states or to all states 
without distinction of practically all the great rivers of Europe, the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Vistula, the Dvina and the Elbe are now by treaty open either to all 
countries which own any part of the territory on the lower or upper regions of 
the rivers, or, in most cases, to the vessels of any other country without dis- 
tinction, 

Then, the same regime has been extended to the great rivers of Africa— 
particularly the Congo and the Niger. The Congress of Berlin in 1887-88 
arranged for the opening of both these rivers to vessels of all flags without 
distinction, 
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The same thing is true of South America. The river Amazon has been free 
to all vessels since 1867; and the river de la Plate—the Uruguay and Parana— 
the other two great rivers of South America are similarly open to all vessels. 

Some authorities have, therefore, drawn the conclusion from a survey of 
these many treaties or agreements that it may be said to be an accepted rule 
of International Law that all great international rivers are open to navigation 
either by the riparian states or by all states. The consensus of opinion of 
International Jurists is distinctly against that interpretation. In other words, 
the prevailing view is that such rights of navigation in rivers in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America as exist are based not on any generally recognized 
principle of International Law, but on special treaties and agreements; that 
they are conventional, not matters of right. 

Certainly that is true as regards North America, and, particularly, the 5t. 
Lawrence. Canada has never recognized the existence of any general rule of 
International Law which would govern the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
We have held always that it was a matter for specific arrangement with the 
United States or with any other power that might be interested. While the 
trend of development in other continents may have a certain bearing on the 
question, it does not definitely apply. 

Hon. Lyncu-Staunton: Was there ever any objection raised in time of 
peace to any ship or any flag going into any particular river of the world? 


Dr. Sketton: Do you mean seaports, or inland river ports? 

Hon. Mr. Lynou-Sraunton: Yes, inland ports? 

Dr. Sxetton: Certainly. There are inland river ports that have been barred 
‘to alien flags. The seaports are not barred, but it has only been by special 
treaty and agreement that river ports have been opened to foreign flags, and 
sometimes, even in those cases, the coasting trade is still reserved. 

Hon. Mr. Lynou-Staunton: Oh, yes; I know that. 


Hon. Mr. Ropertson: Are all the rivers you have mentioned actually open 
to deep water navigation, or have any of them canals? 


Dr. Sxetton: Some of them have canal systems, but in several cases it is 
specifically provided that the canals are also open. 
Hon. Mr. Rospertson: That is a matter of treaty? 


Dr. Sxreuton: Yes, that is a matter of treaty. It is not found in all the 
agreements. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: There is no International Law regarding them, 
it is the treaty. The general Common Law—the International Law does not 
apply; they are all treaty?— 


Dr. SkeLTon: Quite so. We can say that a general rule of International 
Law is in process of formation, but it has not yet been completed. 

Coming then to the treaties dealing with the St. Lawrence, we begin, of 
course, with the treaty of 1783, ending the war of American independence. It 
was there provided, you will recall, that the boundary between the United 
States and Canada was to run along the Forty-fifth parallel until it struck the 
St. Lawrence and was to follow the middle of the River St. Lawrence up to Lake 
Ontario. It was not long until disputes arose as to what was the middle of the 
River St. Lawrence, and in the treaty of 1814 provision was made for appoint- 
ing special commissioners to determine the question and to locate definitely the 
boundary from the Forty-fith parallel up to Lake Ontario. These commissioners 
met and presented their report which was accepted in 1822. They had no very 
definite instructions to guide them in determining what was the middle of the 
river, but they agreed at the outset that his did not mean the middle of the 
deep water channel; they agreed next that they would try to avoid’ cutting 
across the middle of islands; that they would try to follow one channel or the 
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other and assign every island completely either to one country or the other 
That was the general principle they followed, and they laid down the line with 
which we are familiar today. 

You have noticed in looking at the maps which Mr. McLachlan was show- 
ing you the other day that in the Long Sault region the United States has far 
the greater number or area of islands, and it would, perhaps, from some points 
of view, have been more convenient if the channels had run on lines so ‘as to 
give Canada a bigger share of those islands to-day. Following the war of 1812 
the British commissioners were very anxious that what they then called Grand 
island and what we now call Wolfe island, immediately opposite the harbour of 
Kingston and which had at first. been assigned to the United States, should be 
transferred to Canada. Kingston, of course, was the chief naval base on the 
lakes, a possible Capital and in fact eventually a capital, and it was felt 
undesirable to have a foreign country owning an island a mile or two out in the 
bay. So they were very anxious to trade certain other islands with the United 
States in order to get back Grand island or Wolfe island. That is the reason 
ves the United States was given a greater number of islands at the Long 

ault. 

There was no great difficulty about that delimitation in 1822. But about 
1824 a lengthy controversy began as to whether the United States, as owning 
part of the territory on the great lakes, had the right of navigation down the 
River St. Lawrence to the sea. From about 1824 to 1829 or 1830 a very 
elaborate and prolonged exchange of correspondence took place between the 
United States government and the British government on that question. Henry 
Clay and Mr. Adams, the United States Secretaries of State, took strongly the 
ground that any state owning territory on the upper reaches of the river had a 
natural God-given right to navigate down to the sea; to carry its goods to the 
world’s markets through the lower reaches of that river. The British govern- 
ment strongly denied that and held that though a beginning had been made in 
applying similar principles in Europe, that had been by special agreement and 
did not bear out the claim that there was a universal law of nature which could 
be applied to the navigation of all great rivers. So, the demands of the United 
States were not accepted, and a little later the building of the Erie canal and 
later still the building of the railways changed the situation. States like Ohio 
and Michigan which were anxious to get an outlet for their goods to the sea, 
found another means, and the tension of the situation ceased for the time. 

_ Now, the next treaty point to which I need refer is the Ashburton-Webster 
Treaty of 1842, which has one brief article referring to the River St. Lawrence 
The Ashburton-Webster Treaty was, of course, mainly concerned with settling 
the Maine boundary, but once that question had been settled one or two minor 
points were taken up. Article 7 of the Ashburton-Webster Treaty reads as 
follows :— 

It is further agreed, that the channels in the River St. Lawrence on 
both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island, the channels 
in the River Detroit, on both sides of the Island Bois Blanc, and between 
that island and both the Canadian and American shores, and all the 
several channels and passages between the various islands lying near 
the junction of the River St. Clair with the lake of that name, shall be 
equally free and open to the ships, vessels and boats of both parties. 


That clause was put in at the suggestion of Lord Ashburton, who pointed out 
that in the Long Sault and in the River St. Clair the navigable channels were 
on the United States side, and while there was no likelihood that the use of them 
by Canadian vessels would be barred, it was desirable to have an explicit under- 
standing that they should be open. Mr. Webster agreed on condition that a 
similar provision were put in as to the River Detroit, at Bois Blanc Island, where 
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the chief channel was on the Canadian side, and, therefore, this clause was 
drawn up and agreed upon. 

Then the next development is in 1854. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Before you read that might I ask if that is the treaty in 
which there is another clause asking the British government to intercede with 
Canada to try to get them to allow the United States the use of waters between 
Cornwall and St. Regis? 

Dr. SkeLToN: That comes later. The treaty of 1854, the Reciprocity 
Treaty, as you recollect, provided for a broad exchange of natural products 
between Canada and the United States and for access to the fisheries of both 
ecuntries, and also included a clause regarding the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence river and canals and of Lake Michigan. That treaty lapsed in 1866 
as a result of the notice given at the expiry of the due time by the United States, 
and the rights of navigation that had been accorded lapsed simultaneously. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: The whole treaty lapsed? 

Dr. Sxe,ron: The whole treaty lapsed, including these clauses as well as 
the fisheries and tariff clauses. 

Then, in 1871 came the Treaty of Washington. That treaty, you will recall, 
was made between His Majesty and the United States primarily for the purpose 
of dealing with the Alabama claims brought by the United States against Great 
Britain. Advantage was taken of the meeting to deal with certain Canadian 
questions, and along with Lord de Grey, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Professor Bernard, Sir John A. Macdonald was appointed as the 
fifth of the British Plenipotentiaries. The Treaty of Washington contains 
several clauses dealing with navigation rights. Article 26 reads as follows:— 


XXVI. The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and 
descending from the 45th parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to 
form the boundary between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, 
shall forever remain free and open for the purposes of commerce to the 
citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and regulations of Great 
Britain or of the Dominion of Canada, not inconsistent with such privi- 
lege of free navigation. 


That is from Cornwall to St. Regis. The second paragraph of the same article 
provides :— 

The navigation of the Rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascend- 
ing and descending from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free 
and open for the purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and 
regulations of either country within its own territory, not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation. 

That is one of the most important of the provisions: That the navigation of the 
River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending from Cornwall to the sea shall 
forever be open to citizens of the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Betque: The upper part was settled by a previous treaty? 

Dr. Sketton: The upper part was international, and the United States had 
a channel-—equal rights, it was assumed. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: But were they permanently equal rights? 

Dr. Skpe_ton: In the upper part—the International section? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Yes? 

Dr. SKELTON: That had never been definitely and specifically mentioned. 
In 1822 when the commissioners were drawing up the boundary line of the Inter- 
national section of the river there was a suggestion that a clause should be put 
in providing that both countries should have full rights of navigation on both 
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sides of the International section. The British minister at Washington objected 
to this clause on the ground that it might be assumed that this right existed, 
and it was not desirable to call it into question by assuming it was necessary to 
put in a specific provision in the treaty. So, down to the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 there has never been any specific provision that each country 
should have free use of both sides of International waters. It was understood 
though, and there was no real objection made on that score. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: Has that word “ free” ever been used—has it 
ever been contended by the Americans or by the Canadians that the word “free” 
there embraces the right to travel through any artificial channels made on the 
mainland of either side? 


Dr. Sxetton: That is a very interesting point, Senator. Perhaps if I read 
the next Article that will enable me to attempt a reply to your question. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Just before you leave that. You are discussing that clause 
in the treaty of 1871 where you say that Canada agreed to give the United 
States free navigation. It was the treaty before that they made with Great 
Britain in which there is a clause, if I remember rightly—I have read it a good 
many times—in which the United States asked the British Government to inter- 
cede with Canada to get the right that we gave them. 


Dr. Sketon: Yes, there was a somewhat similar reference in the treaty of 
1854. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: The reason I want that put on the record is this: that was 
an admission by the United States that they had no right east. 


Dr. Sxeyron: The same point comes up, and I am just going to discuss it 
by the next Article. Article 27 of the Treaty of Washington is as follows:— 


The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge upon the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other ¢anals in 
the Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion; 
and the Government of the United States engages that the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United States, and further 
engages to urge upon the State Governments to secure to the subjects of 

- Her Britannic Majesty the use of the several State canals connected with 
the navigation of the lakes or rivers traversed by or contiguous to the 
boundary line between the possessions of the High Contracting Parties on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United States. 


I will just read the next Article before replying to Senator Lynch-Staunton’s 
question :— 

The navigation of Lake Michigan shall also, for the term of years 
mentioned in Article XXXIII of this treaty be free and open for the pur- 
poses of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, subject to 
any laws and regulations of the United States, or of the States bordering 
thereon, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 


That provision lapsed, and we had no technical right to navigate Lake 
Michigan down until 1909. Now, it may be noted that one of these Articles 
deals with the navigation of the River St. Lawrence without any specific refer- 
ence to the question of whether it included canals, and that the next Article 
refers to the canals, the Welland, St. Lawrence and other canals in the Dominion 
and certain in the United States. Senator Lynch-Staunton asks whether the 
interpretation has been ever held that the first Article giving navigation on the 
River St. Lawrence ascending and descending down to the sea, did not confer the 
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right to use the canals on the Canadian side of the International Section. So 
far as I am aware that question has never come up in any international dis- 
cussion. There has been no pronouncement of either government upon the ques- 
tion, and there has been no discussion of it by the courts. But the question has 
been occassionally discussed by private inquirers. But to answer your question, 
Senator Lynch-Staunton, I might perhaps refer to the way in which Article 27 
came to be inserted in the treaty. When the treaty was first drafted, Article 27 
was not included. The British commissioners, aside from Sir John Macdonald, 
who had been familiar with the gradual trend of opinion in Europe which opened 
all great rivers to free navigation by all countries, agreed to the drafting of the 
clause as I have stated it: Navigation of the St. Lawrence, ascending and 
descending, shall be open. Sir John Macdonald objected to this, but finally con- 
curred. Then wishing to use as much as he could the River St. Lawrence as a 
bargaining power—being prepared, as he stated, to exchange free trade for free 
transit—he suggested that as this clause would seem to imply the inclusion of 
canals, because it might be held that as it gave the right to the vessels of the 
United States to ascend as well as descend, and as they could not ascend that 
International Section without using the canals, therefore, if this was to be inter- 
preted to have any meaning, it meant the use of canals as well as the river. 
When, therefore, he could not induce his fellow British commissioners to change 
their view on the wording of that clause, he suggested that another clause should 
be inserted which would include a specific reference to the canals, and might be 
taken to imply that the previous clause referred to the river and its natural 
channels only, and did not include the canals. And so it was at Sir John Mac- 
donald’s suggestion that clause 27, providing for reciprocal agreements to en- 
deavour to induce the Canadian Governments and the State Governments 
respectively to open, was inserted. 


Hon. Mr. Brerquz: Where is the discussion to be found? 


Dr. Sxeuton: The best brief discussion is in Sir Joseph Pope’s reprint of 
Sir John Macdonald’s correspondence. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: In the Letters? 


Dr. Sxreuton: No, the Life. He includes in his Memoir several letters 
exchanged by Sir John Macdonald. There is one letter, I think to Dr. Tupper, in 
which Sir John gave the reasons for getting this second clause put in. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Did ‘Canada get the rights in the canals referred to? 


Dr. Sxruton: Perhaps I might read the clause again: ‘‘ The Government 
of Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge upon the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada . .’ That phrase was put in to make it parallel 
to the phrase which occurs a moment later in which the Government of the 
United States was to urge upon the State governments equal use of the State 
boundary canals. Canada did not definitely promise; the British Government 
merely said it would try to persuade the Canadian Government to do it. Then 
the Government of the United States promised that Canada without any question 
will have the use of the St. Clair Flats canal, and engaged to urge upon the 
State governments the equal use by Canadians of the State canals. 

The question has been raised’ whether these clauses were carried out. In 
the first place, the Government of Her Britannic Majesty never, so far as I am 
aware, took up the question with the Canadian Government, because, as a 
matter of fact, even after the treaty of 1854 had ended in 1866 Canada had 
not interposed any objection to the continued use of the canals by the United 
States, and it was not necessary for the British Government to make represen- 
tations. 
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Now, as regards the other side of the question, the United States gave the free 
use of the Federal canals which it owned without any question, but some question 
did occur in connection with the State canals. There was a great deal of contro- 
versy back in the seventies, in the years immediately following the treaty. AsI 
recollect it, the controversy arose particularly over the Whitehall or Lake Cham- 
plain canal and over the Erie canal. The state of New York on the question 
being raised whether Canadian vessels could go through, replied that there were 
no laws or regulations of the state forbidding Canadian vessels to use their 
canals, but it turned out that there was a United States Federal regulation 
which made this concession a rather barren one. There was a rule of the United 
States Customs providing that every vessel entering United States waters with 
a cargo from abroad should enter at the nearest port of entry and unload its 
cargo there. It was held that while a Canadian vessel could use the canals 
themselves it could not carry goods in bond down the Hudson river to New 
York, as the Hudson river was claimed not to be a river contiguous to the border 
line. There was a great deal of friction, and it was claimed on the part of 
Canada that the ruling in question was a very narrow legalistic interpretation. 
It was not a very important matter because, asa matter of fact, there was little 
Canadian traffic wanting to use that route, but the point of principle was raised. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: There was barge traffic. 

Dr. Skeiton: Yes, there was a certain amount of barge traffic in lumber. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Has that restriction ever been removed? 


Dr. Sxeron: I haven't followed that up, Senator, but I haven’t heard any 
complaint about it. I am not sure whether that apphes or not. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: It is worth looking up. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: If you look it up, see if you can find out whether the 
American Government put those customs restrictions on because, if I under- 
‘stand it rightly, long after that the barges ran right through from Ottawa 
to New York with lumber; that is, after that treaty, so that it must have been 
some years afterwards when that restriction was put on, and then, of course, 
traffic between Ottawa and New York in Canadian vessels ended; but up 
to the present time American vessels can come right through to Ottawa with 
their cargo. 

Dr. Sxeuron: Yes, that is correct. As far as I recollect, the regulation of 
the United States was one of long standing, but the question of its application 
did not come up until the seventies. 

Hon. Mr. Brtqur: I am under the impression that there was a discussion 
and some arrangement in connection with the Whitehall and the Chambly 
canals, between the two canals. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: There is a movement of Canadian lumber through 
the Chambly canal up to Whitehall and down to New York. 


Dr. Sxetton: If so, the regulation must have been changed. As a matter 
of fact, just as the building of the Erie canal and of the railways made that less 
important to the United States to have that navigation of the St. Lawrence so the 
levelopment of our own railways made the question of whether we could use 
United States canals not very important, except in principle. On the other 

hand, there were complaints by the United States as to the way in which we 
carried out the provisions about the canals. Far from trying to bar the United 
States from using our rivers and canals, we became very anxious that they 
would use them in order to bring traffic to Montreal and to the River St. Law- 
rence. In the eighties and the early nineties the Canadian government intro- 
duced certain regulations tending to compel United States vessels to use the 
River St. Lawrence and the canals down to Montreal. One of these regulations 
took the form of putting tolls on the Welland canal and rebating those tolls 
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to vessels which went clear down to Montreal, but not rebating them in case the 
vessel went only as far as Oswego, let us say. The United States protested 
that it was a violation of the treaty. The Canadian government took the 
eround that it was quite within the letter of the law, that the treaty forbade 
discrimination against United States vessels, and that there was no discrimina- 
tion; but it did not forbid discrimination against United States routes or ports, 
and that they were within their rights in trying in this way to direct navigation 
to Montreal rather than to Oswego. A little later, as a result of the applica- 
tion by the United States of discriminating tolls on the Soo canal, an agree- 
ment was come to by which the discrimination was dropped, and, eventually, 
of course, all tolls were ended. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I don’t think Dr. Skelton made that as plain as it should 
be made. These tolls were put on American vessels if they carried grain from 
a Canadian port to another Canadian port. For instance, an American vessel 
would load at Port Arthur with Canadian grain and take it to Ogdensburg— 
that is the point, not Oswego—and there tranship it into another American 
vessel and take it to Montreal, thus carrying Canadian grain by an American 
vessel from one. Canadian port to another, and this was put on for the purpose 
of protecting our coastal trade. 

Dr. Sxpuron: There was a regulation providing that transhipment might 
be permitted at a Canadian but not at a United States port, but the regula- 
tion to which I referred was one which applied equally to Canadian and United 
States vessels, and which put a premium on going through to Montreal and 
.. made it difficult for vessels to stop at Oswego, Ogdensburg, or any other United 
States port. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What I mean is this: These American vessels on which 
that toll was placed—that toll was placed on them if they carried Canadian 
erain from one Canadian port to another and that toll was charged and a large 
amount collected. The American government took it up with the Canadian 
government and we had to refund. the tolls that we had collected on the American 
vessels. 

Dr. SxeLtTon: That is a question of the interpretation of the coasting 
law: the other is the interpretation of the treaty provision as to canals. Now, 
is there any further question on the treaty of 1871 before I go on to the next? 

Hon. Mr. Betquz: Did the question ever arise as to whether the Ameri- 
can government would have the right in the St. Lawrence to improve naviga- 
tion, or whether the right of sovereignty of the Canadian government is abso- 
lute? 

Dr. Sxetton: In what section of the St. Lawrence? 

Hon. Dr. Brtquz: In the National section. 

Dr. Sxe.ton: No, I have never heard of any such suggestion or claim. 


Hon. Mr. Brrquz: Now, the United States did a great deal of work in 
the International section? 


Dr. Sxeuron: Yes, in the International section in the St. Clair and 
Detroit rivers, but by consent always of the Canadian government. 


Hon. Mr. Briquz: Always by consent? 

Dr. SkeLTon: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: In the St. Lawrence? 

Dr. SxeLton: No. The question has never come up as far as I know, in 
the St. Lawrence. 

Hon. Mr. Berour: You say in every case they asked the consent of the 
Canadian government? 

Dr. SKELTON: Quite so. 
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Hon. Mr. Briqur: Was it an admission—an implied admission that the 
treaty had not effected the right of sovereignty of the Canadian government? 

Dr. Sxetton: Oh, yes; I think there was never any question as to that, 
Senator, 

Hon. Mr. Brique: So that answers my question from St. Regis to the sea : 
they would have no right to make any work in the St. Lawrence. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Could you tell us about the Soo canal? At Sault 
Ste. Marie there was some difficulty arose? 

Dr. Sketton: At the Soo canal? 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Were you going to take it up again? 

Dr. Sxetton: No. The only incident I recall in connection with the Soo 
canal, aside from the fact that the United States applied tolls there in retalia- 
tion against the Canadian government action as to the rebate of tolls I have just 
mentioned—the only other incident in connection with the Soo canal I can recol- 
lect is the fact that there was some difficulty as to transporting Canadian troops 
and munitions through it at the time of the Riel Rebellion. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Although navigation was free in these canals? 

Dr, Sketton: That question was raised. I may say that during the great 
war no such question was ever raised, and during the nearly three years before 
the United States came in there was no question raised as to vessels carrying 
Canadian troops or carrying Canadian munitions going through United States 
channels or waters or even going into United States harbours. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: Is it now admitted or denied that either 
nation has the consent or right to navigate the whole length of the river with 
war material or troops? 

Dr. Sketton: The point has never been formally settled. But the United 
States never raised it during that period. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunron: Didn’t they object to our troops going through 
our canals? 


Dr. Sketton: That was away back in 1885. 
Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: On what did they base their objection? 
Dr. Sxeiron: J assume on the ground that it was a violation of the law of 
neutrality. It was their canal. I think it was a far-fetched ruling, 
Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: We were only going to our own territory. 
Dr. Sxetton: Still we were going through their waters. They might have 
been quite right if we had been at war with another country instead of merely 
_ suppressing an insurrection on our own territory. 
| Hon. Mr. Lynow-Sraunron: Is there any such rule that it is a violation 
of neutrality if we were at war with another country, to traverse waters that are 
free to us? 


\ Dr. Ske.ton: It quite frequently is forbidden, Senator. There is a special 
_ provision made in the case of the Suez canal and the Panama canal that they 
are open in war as in peace to vessels of war as well as of commerce. 
’ Hon. Mr. Rep: I have one question to ask following up what Senator 
Beique has said. I understood you to say that in the St. Clair river they asked 
the consent of Canada, and that there was an understanding between the two 
countries, but going down from Lake Ontario, east, the question has never 
been raised as to us having the right to build canals as much as we like as long 
as it is on our territory? 
Dr. Sketton: No, sir. Senator Beique’s question was whether in the case 
of construction on our side— 
Hon. Mr. Brique: In the river itself. 
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Dr. SKELTON: Whether the United States had ever requested in the case 
of the lower St. Lawrence the right to take action, and I said that question had 
never arisen, though it had in the St. Clair and Detroit rivers. 


Hon. Mr. Wiztovensy: Is there any right of countries to navigate the 
lower part of the St. Lawrence in the salt water as far as salt water comes up 
the river? 

Dr. Sxeuton: I do not think there is any general right, so far as the waters 
are territorial. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Am I right in my remembrance of the river episode 
that the United States had been deepening their own channel through their own 
waters and then they came up to complete the navigation of it, and they came 
up by consent into Canadian territory and deepened the channel there? 

Dr. Sxrenton: Yes, in the Detroit and St. Clair rivers there have been a 
good many different instances. One question came before the International 
Joint Commission, to which I will refer to when I come down to the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. 

Hon. Mr. Berour: Doctor, I take it to be your opinion that the United 
States have no other rights in inland canals but what they have under treaties? 

Dr, Sxeuton: No, I should think not. There is no general right. 

Hon. Mr. Brtquz: That would apply also to the States on both sides? 

Dr. Sxeuron: Yes. Strictly concerned, there are no rights except by 
treaty. 

Hon. Mr. Briquz: Except specifically given? 

Dr. Sxruton: Yes, except specifically given. 

Hon. Mr. Betoun: And it is confirmed by the fact that there were treaties 
at St. Clair and other parts to cover similar rights? 

Dr. SKELTON: Yes. Of course, with regard to the point that Senator 
McLennan raised as to the interpretation of that clause regarding the St. Law- 
rence river navigation ascending and descending—whether that covers canals 
or not, I mentioned that Sir John Macdonald had inserted an article which by 
implication tended to show it did not, but it is undoubtedly still open to argu- 
ment. Whatever the exact meaning of this term “ ascending and descending ¥ 
is, Sir John Macdonald tried to safeguard it; but whether he did or not is a 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Does anybody contend that it is open to 
argument? Does any authority in the United States or Canada contend that 
it is open to argument? 

Dr. Sxetton: No authority has done so, as far as I know. The question 
of interpretation has never been discussed by any governmental agency either 
in the United States or Canada; any discussion has been by private parties. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Has that treaty ever been interpreted, say, in the Province 
of Quebec. Take a power company like the Cedars Rapids Company that does 
not interfere with navigation, will the United States have anything to say so 
far as the rights of that concern go? 

Dr. Sxeuton: As far as I am aware, that question has never been raised. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Now, the Cedars Rapids Power Company which is down 
in the Province of Quebec got a charter from the Dominion and before they 
were allowed to proceed with the work the United States Boundary Waters 
Commission had to be applied to and their consent obtained? 

Dr. Sxeuton: They did not have to; but I will refer to that point when I 
come to it. 

I believe the next treaty reference is to the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909. The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 as you will recollect was the out- 
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come of a preliminary experiment in joint inquiry into international boundary 
problems which had been made some years earlier in the establishment of the 
nternational Waterways Commission, So far as I am aware the first sug- 
gestion of the establishment of a joint body to deal with waterway problems 
along the boundary came from a Canadian in a discussion at an Irrigation Con- 
ference; the matter was taken up first in the United States, which suggested 
that such a body should be set up to deal with waterways. The suggestion was 
accepted after some time by Canada, and the Internationa] Waterways Com- 
mission was established. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: That is distinct from the International Joint Com- 
mission of to-day? 

Dr. SKELTON: Quite so. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Sometimes they are confounded—very often. 

Dr, Sketton: Yes. Sir George Gibbons was chairman of the Canadian 
section with Dr. W. F. King and Mr. Louis Coste; Mr. Mabee preceded Sir 
George as chairman. This is the old body. The International Waterways 
Commission was a body of very limited powers. It could merely investigate 
and report. It had none of the semi-judicial or administrative duties which in 
certain respects have been entrusted to its successor. At the same time, the 
range of territory over which it exercised its powers was greater than that in 
which the International Joint Commission to-day operates. The International 
Waterways Commission was empowered to investigate and report on questions 
dealing with “ waters adjacent to the boundary between Canada and the United 
States, including all the waters finding their way by the River St. Lawrence 
to the sea’’; so, you will see that its Scope was quite wide geographically though 
the powers were limited merely to investigation and report. 

Now, with regard to Senator Reid’s question. During the tenure of office 
of that body application was made, by the Cedars Rapids Manufacturing and 
Power Company to the Dominion Government for permission to build works in 
the St. Lawrence at Cedars and permission was granted subject to the consent 
of the Department of Public Works that it would meet their requirements as to 
navigation. The Department of. Public Works requested the International 
Waterways Commission which had been dealing with various power problems 
to make a report on the question, and that Commission did make a very brief 
report. As far as I recall they said, “We have not gone into this very fully, and 
the Department of Public Works has all the information before it: but on 
general principles in the interests of navigation, we do not see any objection to 
you going on”; and with certain restrictions the Department of Public Works 
suggested the granting of a charter to the Cedars Rapids Company. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: They held three meetings and had a lot of evidence taken? 


Dr. Sxruton: Yes. They held two or three meetings and they made a 
brief report. 

Then, as a result of these preliminary inquiries, it came to be clear that 
there were possibilities of settling the countless problems that arise in boundary 
waters, both as to irrigation and navigation and as to power, by continuing the 
experiment on somewhat broader though somewhat different lines. One thing 
the old International Waterways Commission did was to lay down certain con- 
ditions of priority in the use of boundary waters, domestic and sanitary uses 
being first, navigation next, and power and irrigation third, and so on. Another 
thing they did was to recommend to both governments that they should set up 
a permanent body which would take the place of this temporary body and to 
use it for the settlement of all boundary waters questions. That was agreed to 
by both governments, a treaty was eventually ratified which provided not 
merely for the establishment of a permanent body—the International Joint 
Commission of to-day—but referred to it certain boundary water problems and 
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also made it possible to refer to this commission certain broader questions in 
dispute between the two countries that had no special reference to the boundary 
waters; in other words, making it, as Sir Allen Aylesworth said, a miniature 
Hague Tribunal. 

I am now going on, therefore, to the treaty of 1909 which was ratified in 
the following year between His Majesty and the United States, commonly called 
the Boundary Waters Treaty. I will read first the preliminary Article in that 
treaty :— 

For the purposes of this Treaty boundary waters are defined as the 
waters from main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and con- 
necting waterways, or the portions thereof, along which the International 
boundary between The United States and the Dominion of Canada 
passes, including all bays, arms and inlets thereof, but not including 
tributary waters which in their natural channels would flow into such 
lakes, rivers and waterways, or waters flowing from such lakes, river, 
and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the boundary. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: What is the meaning of the words “flowing 
across the boundary”? 

Dr. Sxeuron: A river such as the Kootenay or the Richelieu is not con- 
sidered technically a boundary river. The International Joint Commission 
might have certain rights or duties in connection with it, but they are not 
technically included in the definition of boundary waters given in the preamble. 
Now, there may be boundary waters to which Article I specifically applies. 
Boundary waters roughly include part of the St. J ohn river, the St. Croix river, 
the St. Lawrence river from Cornwall to Lake Ontario, Lake Ontario, the 
Niagara river, Lake Erie and so on up to Lake Superior. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: But would not include from Cornwall to the sea? 

Dr. Sxeuron: It would not, Senator. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: It is not boundary water? 

Dr. Sxetron: It is not included in boundary waters. If that Cedar 
Rapids application to which you referred had come up it would not have been 
referred to the International Joint Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is if it had come up since 1909; it was prior to that? 

Dr. SkeLton: Yes. Now, that is the preliminary article. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: I would like you to tell us whether in the wording there 
there is anything that may cover canals? 


Dr. SKELTON: Yes, just in the next Article, Senator. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navi- 
eable boundary waters shall forever contain free and open for the pur- 
poses of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries equally, subject, however, to any laws and regulations 
of either country, within its own territory, not inconsistent with such 
privilege of free navigation, and applying equally and without discrimi- 
nation to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of both countries. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu Staunton: Does that carry any further than the previous 
treaties had carried? 

Dr. SketTon: Yes. It specifically grants a right which was never specific- 
ally given before to both sides to use the water on the opposite side of any 
boundary river. It might have been alleged that Canada had no right to use 
or traverse the United States side of the boundary rivers. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Surely the free navigation of a river included 
the river from bank to bank? 
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Dr. Sketron: But the free navigation, you will recall, Senator, as provided 
in the treaty of 1871, applied only to the part from Cornwall down to the sea; 
now, this clause provides for the other half of the river—from Cornwall up to 
Kingston. 

Hon. Mr. Betque: And above? 

Dr. Sketron: And above, of course. 


Hon. Mr. Reip: Regarding the word “ free.’ If we put tolls on our St. 
Lawrence canals, we would have the right to do that? 


Dr. Ske_Ton: Surely. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: And that does not mean we would have to always have 
the canals free? 

Dr. Sketton: “Free” does not mean free from tolls. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esptrance: It means equality. 

Dr. Sxeuton: Then, the second paragraph of that Article I readg:— 

It is further agreed that so long as this Treaty shall remain in force, 
this same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan and to all canals connecting boundary waters, and now existing or 
which may hereafter be constructed on either side of the line. Hither of 
the High Contracting Parties may adopt rules and regulations governing 
the use of such canals within its own territory, and may charge tolls for 
the use thereof, but all such rules and regulations and all tolls charged 
shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the High Contracting 
Parties, and the ships, vessels and boats of both of the High Contracting 
Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use thereof. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Have they got no further now than giving 
the rights of navigation in canals connecting boundary waters? 


Dr. SKELTON: Canals connecting boundary waters—the Soo canals and the 
Welland canal. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: How does that connect? 
Dr. SKELTON: The waters of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario are boundary 


waters. It would include the Williamsburg canals, but would not include the 
Lachine canal. 


Hon. Mr. Briqun: Nothing below Cornwall? 

Dr. SkeLton: Nothing below Cornwall. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: That is as far as they have got now—canals 
connecting boundary waters—as far as you have read to us? 

Dr. SKELTON: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: They haven’t got any rights in any lateral 
canals? 

Dr. SkeLtton: No, not under this treaty; not in waters wholly within the 
territory of either country. Whether or not the previous treaties applied to that 
would have to be considered. Article T applies to boundary waters and to the 


_ Statement of liberty of navigation in said boundary waters and any canals con- 


necting boundary waters. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Am J right in this, that we would not give 
them the right to go through the Cornwall canal because I do not see how it 
connects boundary waters? 


Dr. Sxeyron: The water at each end of the canal would be defined as 
boundary water. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: I can quite see that the canal between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron necessarily connects boundary waters. Now, then, 
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we have a canal at Cornwall. Some ships traverse the rapids; they come down 
through the rapids; but is the Cornwall canal one of the connecting boundary 
waters? 

Hon. Mr. Ret: No, it is not. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I want him to say. 

Dr. Sxerton: The question you would ask is, is the river at both ends of 
the canal in the International section? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: And connecting boundary waters? 

Dr. SKELTON: For example, let us take the Rapide Plat canal. It connects 
boundary waters. It connects two International sections of the St. Lawrence. 
The Cornwall canal also, as I recall it, both begins and ends in the Inter- 
national section. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Does the spirit and intention of that mean 
that the Americans may navigate all our canals which run between the top of 
the lakes and Montreal on our side of the river because they meet the boundary 
waters? 

Dr. Sketton: Not to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Say down to Cornwall, if you like? 

Dr. Sxetton: I should think so, and equally Canada can navigate United 
States canals to connecting boundary waters. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: The word “ connecting” is what is troubling 


me, because I do not see how it connects when you just turn it into the main- 


land and out again into the river. 


Dr. Sxetton: You are of course able to interpret that; that is a question 
of interpretation. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: That is assumed to be the proper interpreta- 
tion? 

Dr. SxeLTon: I have never seen anything to the contrary. Next, Article 
II is not particularly pertinent to our purpose. Article II of the treaty 
provides that each country reserves the control of rivers on its own side flow- 
ing into boundary waters. For examples, rivers like the Grand and the Thames 
in Canada, and the Genesee river in the United States. It provides that if any- 
thing is done to them that injures persons below they have access to the courts 
of the country carrying on the works, and that each Government is to be free 
to make protests if anything is done in them to affect navigation. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: That is a curious thing to me. How can a 
Canadian make up a case for something done on American land, affecting the 
Canadian side, and sue in an American court or an American sue in a Canadian 
court? If an American comes over to this side and is endangered by me he 
can sue in our courts. How can he sue for anything done on his side in our 
courts? 

Dr. Sxeytton: The treaty gives the right. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: I know it gives him the right to sue, but 
does it give him cause of action? 


Dr. Skeitron: That depends on circumstances. He would be allowed to 
enter a court and plead his case. He would have the same rights in all respects 
as a citizen of the other country. 

Hon. Mr. Betqun: I invite you to make it clear to the Committee which 
provisions of the treaty of 1909 are permanent and which are temporary? 

Dr. Sxetton: As far as I am aware, Senator, there are none that are 
specifically said to be temporary; they are all supposed to be permanent. 
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Hon. Mr. Brrque: The treaty itself, the main treaty, is temporary, only 
for five years; but the provision you have read 

Dr. Sxexton: No, I don’t think go, sir. The treaty may be denounced at 
the end of five years, but it is not temporary. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: The boundary waters are determined for all time to 
come? 

Dr. Sxerton: I will read the article that deals with the terms of the treaty 
—Article 14:— 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the exchange of its 
ratifications. It shall remain in force for five years, dating from the day 
of the exchange of ratifications, and thereafter until terminated by twelve 
months’ written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 


So, if it were denounced the the whole treaty would fall; there is no one part 
of it that would remain. 


Hon. Mr. Berquzr: The boundary waters are fixed for all time to come? 


Dr. Sxetton: I do not see that that is so, Senator. I do not see that you 
can denounce part of the treaty and retain the part you want. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: The boundary waters are settled by earlier 
treaties. Forever means for the life of the treaty. . 


Dr. Sxetton: You may decide to marry a lady forever, but you may 
change your mind later. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You may use all the adjectives you choose, 
but every nation has a right to denounce every treaty and have war. Lots of 
them are denounced. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: If treaties terminate wars and then they break 
off after a few years, were they made forever? 


Dr. Sketton: Undoubtedly it is true that as to any treaty where the term 
“ forever” occurs you would find more difficulty in terminating it than other- 
wise. It indicates the intention to try to maintain it longer; but I do not see 
that any clause in that treaty or anyhing defined in that treaty would survive 
the denounciation provided for in Article 14. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Coming back to the matter of a court action. 
Assume I own a property along the shore of the St. Clair, and assume that the 
Americans drain that water off for the Chicago canal so as to ruin my pro- 
perty, can I sue in the American courts, and whom can I sue? 

Dr. Sxkeyton: Why that particular river? B 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunron: I am only using that as an example. 

Dr. Sxerton: I suppose you would sue either the Federal or the State 
government or the private company which was carrying on the works. The 
provision does not apply to cases already existing or covered by special agree- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: That is what I wanted to know. 

Dr. Sxetron: As a matter of fact that right has not been made use of on 
either side of the line up to the present time. 

Senator Brrqur, as to your question as to what happens when a treaty 
includes a term including the phrase “ forever,” and later provides that it can 
be denounced in five years? 


Hon. Mr. Brtquz: No, there are clauses that are permanent and clauses 
that are only temporary. 


%% 
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Dr. Sxeuton: That is true, but in case it is specifically so provided. 
You will find in the treaty of 1871, for example, that there were certain clauses 
which it was provided could be denounced at the end of ten years and other 
clauses which were intended to be permanent until the whole treaty was 
denounced. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: There is no such thing in the treaty of 1909? 

Dr. SxreLtton: No, all the clauses are in the same position, except that 
two of them are underlined by the statement that these rights shall exist for- 
ever. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: I think I have no doubt as far as it was concerned. 
I consulted with some prominent lawyers on the question, and they felt that 
that provision was permanent. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Suppose they do denounce that treaty, it is 
gone. 
Hon. Mr. Berquz: You go to war if you break a treaty that is permanent. 
Dr. SKELTON: Article IIT is the most important Article in the treaty. 
It provides as follows:— 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diver- 
sions heretofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agree- 
ment between the Parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstructions 
or diversions, whether temporary of permanent, of boundary waters on 
either side of the line, affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line, shall be made except by authority 
of the United States or the Dominion of Canada within their respective 
jurisdictions, and with the approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the International Joint Commission. 

The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with 
the existing rights of the Government of the United States on the one 
side and the Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, 
to undertake and carry on governmental works in boundary waters for 
the deepening of channels, the construction of breakwaters, the improve- 
ment of harbours, and other governmental works for the benefit of com- 
merce and navigation, provided that such works are wholly on its own 
side of the line and do not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions intended to inter- 
fere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic and sanitary 
purposes. 

That is the most important article in the treaty so far as its connection with 
the International Joint Commission is concerned. A later article, Article VII, 
agrees to the formation of an International Joint Commission consisting of three 
members from each country; and Article VIII gives the International Joint Com- 
mission the jurisdiction to pass upon the cases mentioned in Article III which 
I have just read, and the cases covered in the following article, which deals 
with obstructions in rivers flowing from the boundary. A great majority of 
the cases which have come before the International Joint Commission have been 
based on this Article III. Most of them have dealt with questions raised by 
either or by both countries as to the advisability of works along the boundary 
waters, sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other and sometimes on 
both sides, but in either case affecting the level of the boundary waters on 
both sides of the line. 

You spoke some time ago of wishing to call the secretary of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. He is in Europe and will not be back until this 
session is over. I am not familiar with the details of the work of the Com- 
mission, but if there are any questions along broad lines about the cases that 
have come before the commission, I could try to have the facts looked up. 
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Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I think they disposed of the question of 
taking power out above Niagara Falls and turning it in below Niagara. Did 
they say that that did not affect navigation; that it had nothing to do with it? 

Dr. SkeLton: That was specifically provided for by Article V. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Did the Commission think they had any- 
thing to do with that? 

Dr. Sxeyton: The Niagara river? 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Stravnton: Yes. 

Dr. Sketton: No. That does not come before the commission because it 
is dealt with in a separate article by special agreement between the two countries. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: To protect the scenic conditions? 

Dr. Skeiton: The primary purpose was to protect the scenic qualities. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sravunton: It is all treated under that head, is it? Now, 
there was a man who has written an article. He said he was a member of 
the commission in Washington, and on that commission they specifically 
approved of the diversion in Chicago? 

Dr. Sxeitton: The old International Waterways Commission 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Srauntron: I mean the International Waterways Com- 
mission specifically approved of it. 

Dr. Skeiton: I will be glad to go into that point a little later. It might 
perhaps help to indicate the scope of this article by referring to some of the 
cases based upon it which have come before the International Joint Commis- 
sion. Article III applies only to boundary waters as defined in the first article. 
Now, as to those boundary waters. In the first place, if the two governments 
concerned make a treaty or otherwise make a special agreement, that covers 
the whole ground (either by reciprocal legislation or by a treaty)—the Inter- 
national Joint Commission does not come in at all. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunron: They can include that body. 

Dr. Sketton: They can include the International Joint Commission. In 
the second place, suppose they do not make any special agreement, and suppose 
the Government of Canada on its own side of the kine wants to construct some 
works, then, if it is clear that these works will not materially affect the level 
of the waters on the other side of the line it is at liberty to go ahead without 
referring it to the International Joint Commission; but, of course, the question 
may come up whether or not it is right in its view that these works will not 
materially affect it. If both countries agree that the works in question will not 
materially affect it, the matter would not ordinarily be referred to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. I may give an instance of that. In 1918 the 
United States proposed to dredge some channels in the River Detroit which 
it contended would not materially affect the level of the waters on the other 
side, but they said that if the Canadian Government did not agree with this 
opinion they would be quite prepared to have the matter referred to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. The Canadian Government engineers looked into 
_ the matter; they agreed the works would not materially affect that level but 
suggested a couple of points in which the plans might be amended. Both points 
were accepted by the United States and the works, therefore, were gone ahead 
with without reference to the International Joint Commission. 

You may then, in the first place, have a treaty or other agreement between 
the two countries which would entirely supersede any reference to the Joint 
Commission. You may, in the second place, have a discussion regarding gov- 
ernmental works which the government in question thinks would not materially 
affect the waters on the other side of the river, and if that is agreed to by both 
governments the matter does not come to the International Joint Commission. 
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Then, in the third place, you have those proposed works which quite clearly 
do affect the level of the waters on both sides of a boundary section. For 
example, in the Soo when it was proposed by the Michigan Northern Power 
Company on one side and by the Algoma Steel Company on the Canadian side 
to extract more water for power, it was quite obvious that that withdrawal 
would affect the level of the boundary waters, and that matter was, therefore, 
referred to the International Joint Commission in 1913 or 1914. The Commis- 
sion laid down the rules under which the temporary diversion was to be made 
and suggested the appointment of an International Control Board consisting 
of one engineer from each side to supervise, as Mr. McLachlan told us the other 
day, and that regulation has been in force ever since, 

Then, take the case of the St. Clair river. A couple of years later in 1916, 
the United States proposed to do some dredging on its own side of the river 
and to erect a submerged weir across the river, part of it in Canadian waters. 
The question was, therefore, referred to the International Joint Commission 
for report. The Commission made certain recommendations which were 
accepted by both governments and have since gone into effect. The dredging 
‘n that case was on the United States side of the river and the weir in question 
was on both the United States and the Canadian sides. 

Then, down on the St. John river, the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Company and the St. John River Electric Power Company both wanted to 
construct works on the River St. John on the New Brunswick side which would 
affect the level of waters in the international area of the St. John river, and they, 
therefore, applied to the Commission, which gave them permission subject to 
certain regulations. A little earlier than that the St. Croix Water Power Com- 
pany had made certain diversions on the Maine side without applying to the 
Commission, thinking its license from the Maine government was sufficient. It 
afterwards made application and its project was approved. 

Another proposal that came before the International Joint Commission 
dealing with boundary waters was the Massena weir proposal at the Long 
Sault. There the Commission had held that they had jurisdiction because of 
the fact that the weir in question would affect the level of the boundary waters, 
and the commission issued a temporary permission for the construction of the 
weir which has been continued under somewhat varying conditions until the 
present time. 

Those are typical cases which have come before the International Joint 
Commission. In all of these the commission has had jurisdiction because the 
works which it was proposed to construct were in boundary waters, and would 
quite clearly—there was no doubt about the evidence—affect the level of the 
boundary waters on the other side of the river. 


Hon. Mr. Murpyy: There was something in regard to the building of the 
Peace bridge between Buffalo and Erie. 


Dr, Sxetton: Yes, the question arose whether the piers in the river would 
be sufficiently serious to affect the level of navigation. The matter was referred 
to both countries, and it was thought by the governments of both, after engi- 
neering investigation, that the effect of the piers was so slight as to not warrant 
any action. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: With regard to the weir at Massena, didn’t the United 
States Government take the position that the International Joint Commission 
had no power; they gave the authority to them after proceeding with the work? 


Dr. SKELTON: The War Department, which is their engineering body, gave 
authority to proceed, subject to the approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion. They had also given authority for doing some dredging in the same 
district. 


— 


° 
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Hon. Mr. Rem: When they made that application there was the dredging 
of the weir and there were three things that the War Department gave them 
permission to proceed with. They did not notify the Dominion Government 
that they had given this authority at all. The Dominion Government heard 
Ofiit. 

Dr. Sketton: If you care I can go into. that later. 


Hon. Mr. Berqun: Is the jurisdiction of the Joint Commission dependent 
upon the action of both governments, or are there matters in which they have 
jurisdiction without any reference being made to either or both governments? 
Can they act at the instance of one government alone in certain cases? Can 
they act on their own motion? 


Dr. Sketton: They never act of their own motion, but they always act 
on a question being brought before them by one or both governments. There are 
cases in which they can be set in motion by reference from one government only. 


The Committee then adjourned until 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Wepnespay, 9th May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, resumed at 4.30 o’clock p.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner, presiding. 


Dr. O. D. SkruTon, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, was 
recalled. 


Dr. Skeyron: Mr. Chairman, I do not think what I have to say on the 
subject will detain you much longer, As I understand, the first point that you 
wished dealt with was one of the cases which came up under Article III of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty. Just before lunch we had noted that the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission had been called upon under the terms of Article III 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty to deal with the question of obstructions or 
diversions in boundary waters at a number of points, ranging from Sault Ste. 
Marie down to the River St, John. 

Senator Reid referred to one of those cases, the Massena Weir case, and 
asked for some further discussion on that point. JI assume, honourable gentle- 
men, that you are all familiar with the very full and clear statement which 
Senator Reid himself made on the subject in the Senate a few days ago, and I 
need not go into it except very briefly, 

In the international section of the River St. Lawrence, just south of Long 
Sault Island, the St. Lawrence River Power Company, originally the St. Law- 
rence Power Company, which later became a subsidiary company of the Alum- 
inum Company, began, under a charter which it got from the State of New 
York, in 1896, to divert water from the south branch of the St. Lawrence River 
into the River Grass, which served as a tailrace to carry it into the St. Lawrence, 
and a very considerable amount of power was developed at the town of Massena, 
at the junction point. 

In 1917 this company applied to the United States for permission to do a 
certain amount of dredging up here (indicating), and particularly to be allowed 
to construct a submerged weir across from the main shore of the United States 
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to Long Sault Island, which is also United States territory. The Secretary of 
War, as the engineering Department of the United States Government, gave 
a permit for the latter purpose, the construction of the submerged weir, subject 
to the approval of the International Joint Commission. 


Nothing was done for some time towards bringing the matter before the 
International Joint Commission. In the fall of 1918 the plea was made that 
further power was necessary, particularly in winter-time, in order to enable the 
Aluminum Company, whose works are at Messena, to produce the aluminum 
badly needed for the Allies. They were then producing about 95 per cent of 
what the United States needed and about 60 per cent, as I recall it, of what 
Great Britain was using. On the plea, then, of war emergency the company 
brought their case before the International Joint Commission, asking to be 
allowed to construct the work in question, the submerged weir, on the ground 
of emergency. The matter was not formally brought to the attention of the 
Canadian Government, as Senator Reid noted, before the hearings of the Com- 
mission itself had begun. It was considered that there was a very great emerg- 
ency and the ordinary procedure was rather telescoped. 


In the hearings which the International Joint Commission held on that 
application considerable difference of opinion developed between the Canadian 
Government and other parties interested. Representatives of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, particularly Hon. Hugh Guthrie, who appeared before the Commission, 
and Mr. Keefer, and also Minutes of Council of the Canadian Government, 
objected to the International Joint Commission dealing with this subject at all, 
‘contending that it was a matter for adjustment between the two Governments, 
rather than for action by the Joint Commission. They made it clear that they 
were not necessarily objecting to the construction of a weir for aluminum pur- 
poses, and suggested that it might be possible in direct discussion between the 
two Governments to arrange for the construction of such a weir, provided it 
were not to continue materially beyond the termination of the war, and provided 
it were not made an excuse for diverting more water from the river; and they 
suggested further that instead of going ahead in an isolated way to develop the 
power of the Long Sault, what should be done was that the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Government should get together and make a joint 
arrangement for the development of that power. That was their first sugges- 
tion—that it was a matter for discussion between the two Governments on some 
such terms. 


’ Counsel’ for the Canadian Government made the further objection to this 
proposal that they considered that it violated the terms of the Ashburton-Web- 
ster Treaty of 1842, to which reference was made this morning. Article VII of 
that Treaty, you will recall, stated: — 


It is further agreed, that the channels in the River St. Lawrence on 
both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island. . . shall 
be equally free and open to the ships, vessels and boats of both parties. 


Now, it was urged very vigorously by Mr. Guthrie that if you constructed a 
submerged weir, which is practically a dam under water, across the south chan- 
nel, it closed that channel absolutely to navigation by Canadian vessels, boats 
and ships, and was a violation of Canadian rights under the Treaty of 1842. 
On the other hand, it was argued by United States counsel that this phrase, 
“ equally free and open to the ships of both parties,” meant that there was to 
be no discrimination, and if it was closed against the United States vessels as 
well as against Canadian vessels, and if the other channels were open for navi- 
gation, and if as a matter of fact this south channel was not used for navigation 
except by pleasure boats, there was no violation of the Treaty. 
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Now, I understood from Senator Reid’s question that he raises the point 
whether the International Joint Commission in dealing with this matter had not 
gone beyond its jurisdiction, and whether that might not raise the apprehension 
that in other parts of the river it might equally go beyond what had been under- 
stood to be its jurisdiction. Well, it is certainly a debatable question, but as I 
recall the judgment given in the case, the International Joint Commission, which 
gave a unanimous verdict on this subject, took this ground. They said: “Here isa 
war-time demand about which there is no question. It has been certified to by 
the United States War Department and other bodies. The Canadian Govern- 
ment does not object to the substance. It would be prepared to agree to a tem- 
porary arrangement if that could be effected. The United States Government 
showed that they could not get an immediate arrangement by treaty, because 
the Senate was not in session, and its assent would be necessary. So the ques- 
tion was up to the International Joint Commission, assuming that it had juris- 
diction to deal with it at all. The Commission said: “We have no doubt that 
we have jurisdiction. These works would undoubtedly raise the level of the 
water on the other side of the river, and under Article III this clearly brings the 
matter within our jurisdiction. You could take it out of our hands by a joint 
agreement between the two countries, but, seeing that that is not possible in 
the time limit that is set by our necessities, then it falls to us to deal with it.” 
They said in substance: “ We agree it is a very doubtful point whether, in exer- 
cising this jurisdiction which we think we have, we should rule that the Ashbur- 
ton-Webster Treaty bars the construction there of any dam or weir that would 
interfere with navigation. It is open to question just how that Treaty is to be 
interpreted.” The Canadian representatives had said that there must be abso- 
lutely no barrier to navigation. The United States had said that. it simply 
meant that there should be no discrimination against either party, and that in 
any case it was conceivable that that Article no longer held good, in view of the 
negotiation of the 1909 Treaty. So, in view of this uncertainty and these argu- 
ments on both sides, the Commission said: “ We do not think we should settle 
the question definitely at the present time. We will give a temporary and interim 
ruling, and then if the question comes up again we can have it fully argued on 
their constitutional aspect at a later time.” So they issued an interim order 
permitting the company to construct the weir, on the understanding that this 
order was to remain in force for five years or until the end of the war, whichever 
should be the longer, and should then come up for review. 

It did come up for review, and the matter again came before the Canadian 
and United States Governments for consideration. The Canadian Government 
in 1922 took the ground that they must insist on maintaining all the objections 
which had been raised by the Canadian Government in 1918, as a matter of right, 
that that subject to certain conditions we would not object to a temporary exten- 
sion of the permit. Those conditions included provisions to make sure that no 
more water was diverted than was being diverted, and guarantees against injury 
to Canadian navigation interests on the other side of the river, at Farran’s Point 
and Cornwall Canal. 


° Hon. Mr. Rem: Was it the Government or the Commission that took that 
attitude? ; 


Mr. Sketton: The Government took that position first, Senator. And the 
Commission, after full consideration, issued a further temporary order, incor- 
porating all the suggestions of the Canadian Government, providing that the 
permit for the weir, under those conditions of regulation that I have mentioned, 
and under the supervision of two engineers, one Canadian and one United States, 
should continue in force until such time as either Government brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Commission again and gave six months’ notice of a 
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desire to terminate the arrangement. In that case the Commission would go 
into it later and decide on the point. 

To complete that very hurried summary, I might add that about three 
months ago the St. Lawrence River Power Company brought another applica- 
tion before the International Joint Commission, on this oceasion wishing to have 
this submerged weir made permanent and raised above the surface. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: How much above the surface? 

Dr. Ske,Ton: Raised six feet, I think it was. How much was it? 

Mr. McLacuian: Six feet. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: That is right. 


Dr. Sxeuron: The Canadian Government at once had the matter lookea 
into by engineers of the Railways and Canals Department, and informed the 
Commission that they must ask for a postponement of the hearing, and that 
when the hearing was held they would file a statement in response. 

The International Joint Commission, at its meeting in Washington last 
month, was prepared to grant an extension accordingly, but the representatives 
of the company took the ground that if they were not able to go ahead with it 
at once they might perhaps find it advisable not to go ahead at all this year, 
and they expressed their agreement to an adjournment sine die. 

So that is, as far as I know, the way the matter stands at present. I do not 
think it is necessary to go any further, gentlemen, into the cases that have come 
up under Article II. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I want to mention just one matter. So far as this whole 
question is concerned, the arguments of Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Keefer are in the 
records. 

Dr. SKELTON: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And I will not discuss them, because it was to those argu- 
ments that I made reference. But there is a point there. You stated that the 
application had been submitted by the Aluminum Company to the United States 
Government in 1918. \ 

Dr. Skeron: 1917. - 


Hon. Mr. Reip: If I remember rightly, it was for war purposes that they 
put in the application. Of course, Mr. Guthrie’s remarks will explain that. 
Dr. SKELTON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: In 1917 they wanted to do the work for war purposes. It 
was an emergency case, but it was never brought up or dealt with for practically 
a year. 

Dr. Sxetton: That is quite right. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I mean, the fact of delaying that for a year shows that it 
did not turn out to be a case of emergency as they first represented. 

Dr. SxEeLTon: I think I indicated there was a delay. A good many cor- 
porations, of course, find a silver lining to any war. 

To pass, then—— f 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Before you pass from that—does the water used by 
this Aluminum Company come back into the St. Lawrence? 

Dr. SKELTON: Yes, it comes back through the Grass River into the St. 
Lawrence here (indicating). It is diverted through the canal down to the River 
Grass, and then back into the St. Lawrence just at the head of Cornwall Island. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Thank you. 


Dr. Sxeuron: Of course it will be realized that this was a diversion in 
international waters and would not be comparable to any question that might 
arise in the purely Canadian section. 
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Hon. Mr. Rew: To whom was the application made, do you know, Dr. 
Skelton, to grant permission for that canal from the South Sault, to develop the 
power at Massena? 

Dr. Sxetton: This canal? 

Hon. Mr. Reto: Was that granted by the Canadian Government? 

Dr. Skerron: No; as far as I know, Senator, the charter was granted away 
back in 1896, but there was no treaty governing the matter. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I mean, there was no correspondence with Canada? 

Dr. Skreyron: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: They went ahead? 

Dr. Sketton: The charter was granted by the State of New York. There 
was a long law suit over it, but they went ahead and built it before the Treaty 
was made. 

Hon. Mr. Briquz: There was no Canadian legislation? 

Dr. SkELton: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: No legislation, nor any request made to Canada? 

Dr. Sxe,tton: No. There was no Treaty then. If an application had 
been made for permission to build the proposed canal after 1909, it would have 
had to come before the International Joint Commission before the canal could 
be built. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: When was it built? 

Dr. Sxetron: The charter was granted in 1896. 

Hon. Mr. Wittoveusy: It was built thereabouts? 

Dr. Sxeyton: The building began in the next three or four years. The 
first company that built it went bankrupt, and it was taken over about 1906 
Or 47. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What is the difference between 1909 and the time pre- 
vious to that? As I understood that Treaty, there was to be no diversion of 
either side except for their own purpose. That is, on either side they could 
do it. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: How many second feet do they take there? 

Mr. McLacuian: About 25,000. 

Hon. Mr. Lynou-Sraunton: Twenty-five thousand feet a second. 

Dr. Sxetron: I am sorry. I missed the question you asked. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: There is in the Treaty a clause which says that so long 
as it does not interfere, either country can develop navigation or any other 
works without consulting the other country. 

Dr. SKELTON: Not necessarily. You are referring to the second part of 
Article III, as to governmental works, Senator. Ordinarily, as we noted, any 
diversion from boundary waters which would affect the level on the other side 
of the river must be done either by agreement between the two countries or 
by reference to the International Joint Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Now? 

Dr. Sketton: Now. So if this application had come up—if the construc- 
tion of this canal had been proposed after 1909, it would necessarily have had 
to be referred to the Joint Commission or have been dealt with by a separate 
agreement between the two countries. 

Any other question on that Article? 

Hon. Mr. Brrqun: I have not had occasion to examine these questions, 
but who can deal with them as far as Canada is concerned? Are these ques- 


tions settled with the American Government by Order in Council? At first 
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glance I should think that legislation would be required, as a Treaty must be 
approved by Parliament. 

Dr. Sxetton: Surely, if a Treaty were required; but not if it simply 
amounted to a statement by the Canadian Government, for example. Sup- 
pose the United States were proposing to do some work on its own side and 
asked us whether we thought that the matter needed to be referred to the 
International Joint Commission. Well, if the Canadian Government’s engi- 
neers reported, “ No, this will not affect the water on our side of the river one- 
quarter-of an inch,” the Canadian Government would simply say so. 

Hon. Mr. Berque: But no agreement— 

Dr. Sxretton: No agreement could be entered into, of course. 

Hon. Mr. Berque: Without Parliament? 

Dr. Sxetton: Without Parliament’s consent. 


Hon. Mr. Reip: I want to ask a question there. You said a few minutes 
ago, with regard to the Massena canal, that when they were developing that 
power they got a charter from New York State and acted on that. 

Dr. Sxetton: Yes. They later got certain permits from the Secretary 
of War also. 


Hon. Mr. Remp: But they went on and did it without consulting the 
American Government at the time? You see, you are saying— 
Dr. Sxetton: So far as the charter for constructing the canal was con- 
cerned, they had to get the consent of the Secretary of War for certain jetties 
that it was held might affect navigation. 


Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: That is all. 


Dr. Sxeuton: Yes. The United States Federal Government now exer- 
cise, I should say, Senator, a great deal more control over power and navigation 
development in navigable rivers than they used to exercise some years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Straunton: In the War Department? 


Dr. SxeLtTron: Through the War Department, or the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 
Hon. Mr. Rem: I think they have since got a charter from the United 
States Government as well as New York state, covering the power. 
Dr. Sxeuton: They got certain permits at least. 


Hon. Mr. WitioucHsy: They got on using that power now, without any 
particular protest on our part? 


Dr. Sxertton: Yes. I assume the question will come up before whatever 
Government is considering the matter, when the whole question of the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence is up. It may not be considered worth while to deal 
with it piecemeal. Obviously the full development of the St. Lawrence would 
to a considerable extent replace that existing development. 

Next, Article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty provides that the High 
Contracting Parties “will not permit the construction or maintenance on 
their respective sides of the boundary of any remedial or protective works 
or any dams or other obstructions in water flowing from boundary waters or 
in waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers flowing across the 
boundary, the effect of which is to raise the natural level of waters on the other 
side of the boundary, unless the construction or maintenance thereof is approved 
by the aforesaid International Joint Commission.” 

Now, to illustrate that. Out in British Columbia, on the River Kootenay, 
which flows in and out between Canada and the United States, there is a 
development proposed on the Canadian side, which is the lower side (the river 
flows from the United States into Canada at that point)—a development consist- 
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ing of certain reclamation and irrigation works. That matter, therefore, had 
to go before the International Joint Commission, which considered it at its last 
two meetings and is dealing with it now. That is one instance that might be 
given of a reference to the Commission under this clause. 

Article V deals with the question of the division of power at Niagara. In 
that connection the question was raised this morning as to the Chicago diversion. 
I do not think it is necessary for me at this stage to go into any of the general 
aspects of the Chicago diversion, but the particular question that was raised 
was whether Canada had not committed itself to accepting a diversion of 10,000 
cubic second feet at Chicago, in return for the margin which it received in the 
unequal division at Niagara. That point was raised, and I might discuss it 
very briefly. 

The position has been taken that Canada committed itself to accepting this 
diversion, and the grounds on which that is based are certain statements by 
Secretary Root of the United States, and the report to which Senator Lynch- 
Staunton referred this morning, of the old International Waterways Commission, 
which casually or incidentally, in referring to the division of water that was 
proposed at Niagara, said: “In addition to the other reasons for a greater share 
going to Canada, we may mention the fact that there is at present—as an 
actual fact—10,000 cubic second feet diversion at Chicago.” 

Personally, I dio not think there ig any ground for the contention that in 
Article V of the Boundary Waters Treaty we committed ourselves in regard to 
the Chicago diversion, in any shape or form, for this reason. If you will read 
Article V you will note it says:— — 

The High Contracting Parties agree that it is expedient to limit the 
diversion of waters from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake 
Erie and the flow of the stream shall not be appreciably affected. It is 
the desire of both Parties to accomplish this object with the least possible 
injury to investments which have already been made in the construction 
of power plants on the United States’ side of the river under grants of 
authority from the State of New York, and on the Canadian side of 
the river under licenses authorized by the Dominion of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario. 


Then it goes on: 
The United States may authorize and permit the diversion within the 
State of New York of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, 
for power purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at 
the rate of twenty thousand cubic feet of water per second. 


And it goes on to say that Canada is to have thirty-six thousand cubic feet of 


water per second. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Why was Canada given sixteen thousand 
feet per second more than the United States? 

Dr. Skeiton: The reason is plain on the face of it. It is stated right in 
the article. In the first place the two countries agree that it was desirable, for 
the preservation of the levels of Lake Erie and the scenic beauties of Niagara 
Falls to limit the total diversion that could be made. The average flow of 
Niagara Falls was about 220,000 cubic second feet, and they concluded that 
nothing more than a quarter of that could be diverted without injury to the falls, 
about 55,000 feet. Then the next question was how should that be divided 


- between the two countries, and there the determining factor was this; there 


were already on the Canadian side plants in construction which would require 

about 32,000 to 33,000 cubic second feet. On the United States side the plants 

under construction would not require more than half of that amount. That 

was the plain and obvious reason. They were compelled to limit the total that 
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could be diverted, and they fixed it at 55,000 second feet—actually 56,000 cubic 
second feet, and they said, “We will take into account simply those plants that 
are now under construction—with the least possible injury to investments which 
have already been made in the construction of power plants on the two sides”; 
and so they recommended that the Canadian power plants, which were much 
farther ahead, and which— 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Were owned by Americans. 

Dr. Sketton: —and that they should be given a greater amount. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Was not another factor that the natural flow of the 
water was greater on the Canadian side than on the American side? 

Dr. SkeLtton: That was mentioned also, and I think, in the popular con- 
sideration, that was an effective argument. It has been pointed out, however, 
that a quarter of a mile above the falls it is a fifty-fifty division, but at the 
falls much more comes on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Brrqur: Artificial works would have to be made to change the 
flow of water. 

Dr. Sxeuton: Yes. Now, is there any question on that point? 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: According to the terms of the text that you have just 
read, the answer as read by you was concurred in by the United States govern- 
ment? 4 

Dr. Sxetton: Exactly; that was the official reason that the Article V of 
the Treaty was made end subscribed to by the two governments. They put it 

_down in black and white; that is the only reason that is there, and any sug- 
gestion that might have been made beforehand was just up in the air. 
Hon. Mr. McMeans: The diversion at Chicago was wholly unauthorized 
so far as Canada is concerned; is that the idea? 

Dr. Sketron: Certainly; the Canadian government has never at any time 
consented to it. 

Hon. Mr. McMzans: And they have never been asked to? 

Dr. Sxretton: No. The Treaty, it is true, did not by specific reference for- 
bid the diversion, but neither did it authorize it. Chicago has contended that 
Article II of the Treaty authorized the diversion, in the clause which reads:— 
“This provision shall not apply to cases already existing or to cases expressly 
covered by special agreement between the parties hereto.” If any diversion 
were so authorized, it would of course be merely the legal diversion at that time, 
4,167 cs.f. But on this point it will suffice to quote the authority of the 
United States Government. In the brief which the United States, as appellee 
in the Supreme Court case of The Sanitary District of Chicago vs. The United 
States, submitted in 1924, the Chicago contention is thus dealt with (p. 226) :— 


QvOTATION FROM U.S. BRIEF 


It is difficult to treat patiently assertions such as are made by coun- 

sel for appellant with regard to the intent and effect of the Treaty.... 

That 10,000 c.s.f. was not an “ existing diversion” is apparent from 

the testimony as to the actual diversion by appellant from 1900 to 1913. 

(See Statement of the Case, p. 69.) In 1907 appellant was withdrawing 

6,444 c.s.f.; in 1910, 7,182 c.s.f. As a matter of fact, as late as 1909 the 

appellant refused to inform the International Waterways Commission 

what it was withdrawing. In the report of the Commission of January 
8, 1910, it is stated:— 

In 1900 the Chicago Drainage Canal began diverting water 

from Lake Michigan. The amount diverted between January, 1900, 

and June, 1904, inclusive, was computed from data furnished by 
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the U.S. Engineer Office at Chicago. The flow through the canal 
since June, 1904, has been assumed to be 4,167 cubic feet per second, 
the quantity authorized in the permit of the Secretary of War. It 
is believed to have been greater, but the difference is not sufficient 
to vitiate the results sought for here. An application by the Com- 
mission to the Sanitary District of Chicago for a copy of their 
record met with a refusal to furnish it. (Rec. Vol. Vv EP 253.) 


Let us now examine the provisions of the Treaty. Article II, 
quoted in Appellant’s Brief (p. 189) preserved the right of citizens of 
one country to sue in the courts of the other country for damages as to 
any injury caused by a diversion with the proviso-— 

“but this provision shall not apply to cases already existing or to 

cases expressly covered by special agreement between the parties 

hereto.” 


Let us assume that this provision prevented any individuals in 
Canada from suing for an injury caused by an existing diversion. The 
appellant’s diversion of 10,000 ¢.s.f. was not an existing diversion. It 
actually was diverting 6,970 c.s.f. which it was concealing from the 
knowledge of the International Waterways Commission. Its authorized 
diversion was 4,167 c.s.f. which that Commission assumed to be the 
then flow through the canal. In interpreting the word “existing” as it 
appeared in the Treaty, were not the negotiators of it justified in assum- 
ing that the appellant was obeying the law? The question of an 
increased diversion had not theretofore been raised directly except by 
the appellant’s application for a permit to divert 4,000 c.s.f. through 
the Calumet River. This had been denied. Of course, it was known that 
some day the appellant might ask for 10,000 c.s.f. but it was more than 
doubtful that the Secretary of War, having refused the Calumet applica- 
tion because of its effect on the lake levels, would ever grant permission 
to divert this amount. ‘ 


Furthermore, the right of individuals to sue is a very different 
matter from the right of their respective governments in international 
law. This is apparent from the second paragraph of Article II of the 
Treaty, which is as follows: ; 

“It is understood, however, that neither of the High Contract- 
ing Parties intends by the foregoing provision to surrender any right 
which it may have to object to any interference with or diversions 
of waters on the other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to the navigation interests 
on its own side of the boundary.” (Appellant’s Narrative, p. 532.).. 


Where does the Treaty authorize or “ protect ” the Chicago diver- 
sion? Article II expressly reserves to the United States exclusive control 
over diversions from Lake Michigan, so long as there is no material 
injury to Canadian navigation interests. The United States, by entering 
into the Treaty, did not contract to maintain either the existing diver- 
sion of 4,167 c.s.f. or a future diversion of 10,000 c.s.f, 


Dr. Sxeuton: I do not think it is necessary to go into every article of the 


Treaty, but I migh refer to article IX, which gives either government the right 
to bring before the International Joint Commission any matter that they would 
like to have investigated and have a report made on it by the Commission. 
Under that article, for example, the question of the levels of the Lake of the 
Woods were examined into by the International Joint Commission, and they 
made a report which was eventually accepted as the basis of the Treaty between 
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the United States and Canada and is in force to-day. The examination by the 
International Joint Commission of the St. Lawrence Waterway was under this 
article. 


Hon. Mr. Murreuy: What about the Milk River? 


Dr. Sxeyton: Article VI refers to the St. Mary’s and Milk Rivers, which 
have been satisfactorily adjusted up to the present. These, I think, gentlemen, 
are the chief features of the Treaty regulations bearing on the question. A good 
many points in them are questions of interpretation, and each of you will inter- 
pret those documents in the light of your own experience and knowledge of con- 
stitutional affairs. I do not think I have anything further to add unless there 
are some questions. 

The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions to be asked? We are very 
grateful to you for your statement, Dr. Skelton. 


The Cratrman: Mr. McLachlan is here now. 


D. W. MclLacuuan, Esquire, Engineer in charge St. Lawrence Waterways, 
Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, was recalled. 
“Hon. Mr. McLennan: Before you begin the main current of your address, 
Mr. McLachlan, would you clear up a part for me, as to whether the main 
channel passes on the north side of Barnhart Island? 


Mr. McLacuian: On the south side. On the north side of Barnhart Island 
a boat could only go down there with a few feet of draught. There is a natural 
weir right across the river near the foot of Sheek and Barnhart Island, and a 
rough rapid with a few feet of water. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: The main part of Barnhart Island is in American 
territory? 


Mr. McLacutan: Entirely American territory. The channel used by boats 
is south of Barnhart Island. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What has been done on the diversion of the St. Law- 
rence? 

Mr. McLacutan: Before 1917 the Aluminum Company canal drew its 
water from a point in the south channel two or three feet below the level at the 
head, and though the diversion was considerable—20,000 second feet at that 
time—it had very little effect on the water level above, due to the action of a 
natural weir at the upper end of Long Sault Island, over which there was a depth 
of about 12 feet. In 1918 they dredged away Dodger shoal, and that produced 
a condition where the draft in the canal very materially affected the water level 
at the head of the Island and it also affected very materially the amount of 
water that went down over the control on the other side of Long Sault Island. 
Up till about 1918 the drift had very little effect on the water levels north of 
Long Sault Island, but after that date it had a great deal of effect. Of course 
the diversion of water through this Massena Canal always did affect the levels 
from the head of Barnhart Island down to the head of Cornwall Island more 
than it did in the reach above, because the water that flowed in the Grass River, 
of course, could not flow in the main channel of the river. 


Hon.-Mr. DanpuraNnb: But there was very little navigation on that? 


Mr. McLacuuaNn: There is very little navigation south of Long Sault 
Island. Originally it was the square timber that went down that channel.. In 
the square timber days it was very important, because they could not go down 
any other way. But after the disappearance of the rafts this became simply a 
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motor-boat channel, and even the R. & O. boats, the passenger boats, went down 

north of Long Sault Island, which was an international channel, and passed 
into an all-American channel at the head of Barnhart Island, and continued 
in the American channel till the foot of Barnhart Island; then they passed 
into an international channel. 

Mr. McLacnian: In discussing economics I would hke, just for a minute, 
to refer to the various routes that are available for a deep water way from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean. As you know, the Americans have been considering 
quite a great deal a deep waterway from Lake Ontario via Albany to New 
York, and a report was made two or three years ago by the War Department 
engineers on that project. That is the only serious rival the deep waterway 
project has. 

Hon. Mr. McMeans: Is that the state of New York canal? 

Mr. McLacuuan: No, the state of New York canal is shown blue on the 
diagram. As you know, it was an old canal built in the beginning of the 
century, and it has been greatly enlarged. The last enlargement was made 
between 1905 and 1918. It is supposed to be 12 feet deep. It has cost about 
$175,000,000. The canal is only 75 feet wide, and it has hundreds of bridges, 
with only fifteen feet head room. The canal between Buffalo and New York 
has 35 locks, 170 miles of canal only 75 feet wide, 179 miles of river channels = 
less than 200 feet wide, 100 miles of open river and 27 miles of lake navigation. 
The canal costs the state of New York about $10,000,000 per year and the total 
benefits are supposed to be about $1,500,000 per year. Its failure is due to the 
low headroom provided at bridges and the great length of narrow canal. 

The American people have been considering lately whether a deep water- 
ways should or should not use sur Welland canal as a part of it. The reason 
some do not’ want to use it is because it would not then be an all-American 
canal. However you may assume, I think, that they will use our Welland canal 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. If they do this the project would be 
that of building of a new canal from Oswego, roughly following the barge canal 
to Albany, and down the Hudson river to New York. ‘Their estimated cost is 
$506,000,000 for 25 feet depth. 

Hon. Mr. Brtque: Can they do that without any diversion? 

Mr. McLacuian: They propose to feed the canal by tapping some of the 
rivers that flow into Lake Ontario in one scheme and by making Oneida lake 
water flow both ways in another. If they do this they will be doing the same 
thing as Chicago is doing if Lake Michigan is taken as not being a boundary 
water. There is an article in the treaty which says they can do that. 

Hon. Mr. Hueuss: They would be doing that? 

Mr. McLacutaw: It is treated differently from diversions from boundary 
waters in the treaty. It says they can do it, but I think they are liable for 
the damages that does. 

Now, another thing to note in connection with the transportation question 
is that the United States Government, in co-operation with the port of Albany, 
are now developing an ocean terminal at Albany and are deepening the Hudson 
river up to Albany so as to give a depth of 27 feet. That port will be a rival 
of Montreal in the near future. It will have a navigation season that will be 
a month longer than the navigation season below Montreal. Nevertheless, it 
will be a seasonal port, because around Christmas time the Hudson river covers 
with ice about halfway down. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: About Poughkeepsie? 

Mr. McLacutan: [I think you are right. I was there and I enquired about 
this matter but I forget the names of the places. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Do they develop any water power there? 
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Mr. McLacutan: No, none whatever. 

The United States Government engineers turned in an economic analysis, 
showing the relative merits of these two projects. I can give you the name of 
the document. It is: “House of Representatives Document No. 228, 69th Con- 
gress, First Session; Waterways from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River.” 
They show not only the estimated cost of the project, but its relation to the St. 
Lawrence in the way of economics and rates, to be secured by its use. Action on 
that matter has been held up, pending negotiations with Canada on the St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterways project, I would say. 

Now, the low level route as described by them rises 140 feet from Lake 
Ontario to a summit level, and then locks down 386 feet to the sea level at 
Albany. They have another scheme called the high level scheme. It locks up 
170 feet and. down 416 feet. 

Hon. Mr. DanpurAND: What is the length of it? 


Mr. McLacuuan: The length is 173 miles Oswego to Albany and 140 miles 
Albany to New York. It has 128 miles of restricted canal compared with the 
St. Lawrence’s 25. It has 20 locks compared with 9 on the St. Lawrence, and 
54 bridges, compared with 8 on the St. Lawrence. It might have a little longer 
season of navigation than the St. Lawrence Waterways would have, because, 
as you know, the water from Lake Ontario to the sea is cooled by the exposure 
and by the Ottawa water, so the ice forms at Sorel earlier than anywhere else 
on the route. 

It might have a larger traffic than the St. Lawrence and if operated free of 

tolls, would perhaps give slightly cheaper transportation, because rates out of 
’ New York are less than out of Montreal. 

I made an investigation of this route four or five years ago and it showed - 
me that that route would pay interest on its cost. It would be a very much 
better paying proposition than our Georgian Bay canal, and is the closest com- 
petitor of the St. Lawrence. 

Hon. Mr. Hucues: What is the proposed depth of that canal? 

Mr. McLacuuan: 25 feet. Costs were also given for 27 feet and 30 feet. 

Some four years ago, 1922-23, I went very carefully into the question of 
economics, and prepared a preliminary report on that subject, which now, of 
course, is quite useless. A few months ago I asked Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Moore 
of my staff to put this material together in a form that would be applicable to 
the present costs as we give them in our reports. I thought I might give you 
the balance sheet, and then discuss how it is made up. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAYS PROJECT 
TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL CHARGES AND BENEFITS FROM DEEP WATERWAYS PROJECT 


Scheme—Crysler Isd. Project in International Rapids Section. 


Hungry Bay—Melocheville Project in Soulanges Section. 
A. Overall Cost. 


Interest during 


Section First Cost Construction 
and 
Marketing 
Period 
Thousand Isd... .. .. .. .. -. -- $ 1,100,000 $ 55,000 
International Rapids .. .. .. .. 271,814,000 72,164,000 
WakesSt- a rancis meme eet. < ,000 25,00 
Soulangés... 5 2.4 are. 33,640,000 2,555,000 
Tidehiney. .lagetrnee, “ais - 53,000,000 6,890,000 
Totaly ee se ae eee eerie tt SOOO DOE O00 $81,689,000 $442,223,000 


B. Annual Charges of St. Lawrence Project. Upper Lake channels improved for upper lake 
: navigation free of charge to St. Lawrence Project. 


Interest on lst cost—5 per cent on $360,534,000 .. .. .. .. .. .. $18,027,000 
Interest on interest during construction, 5 per cent on $81,689,000 4,085,000 
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Operation and maintenance— 


Navigation works.. .. .......... ST yBR Aen neat os 935,000 

Cwer Works MOTRIN BOLO TCE ate ore teehee, cere iat 1,432,000 
Depreciation— 

Power house macbmMery 34 i.) ini Bc seek cele is s: LEMS A &: 742,000 

Other*works... (7. 21 NR ocM sci ode 6 POE ace 1,432,000 


Reba Gis sebsuite ake!) The es te ee ee oe oe oe oe $26,653,000 


C. Annual Benefits of St. Lawrence Project in addition to those from Welland Ship Canal. 


Power—Firm power—1,900,000 WDE CO .RED.00 oe ice hs ee $28,500,000 
Additional summer power—300,000 h.p. @ $7.50.. .. .. .. 2,250,000 
Savings in transportation costs— 
Canadian Traffic. See report of March Ist, 1928, para. 58.. 15,000,000 
United States’ Traffic. See report of March Ist, 1928, part 


; By? par: 28—16,400,000 tons @ $1.35 . 22,200,000 
otal 'benetts pi... poss. tA hile dies wees uee 907,990,000 


WELLAND SHIP CANAL 
D, Annual Charges. 


Interest on lst cost—5 per cent on $115,000,000 .. .. .. ..\.. .. $ 5,750,000 
Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $25,000,000 1,250,000 
Operation and maintenance—1,000,000—600,000 aT nes 400,000 

Total annual charges—W.S.C. .. .. .. Pel fle eee th ees be ae 67,400,000 


HE. Saving in Transportation Costs by Welland alone .. .. .. .... 2... $ 1,000,000 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAYS PROJECT 
TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL CHARGES AND BENEFITS FROM NAVIGATION Works Oniy 


A. Overall Cost. 
Interest during 


Section First Cost Construction 
Period 

iucusandisd:. sc) se aun $ 1,100,000. ¢ 55,000 
International Rapids Navigation 

Workshonl pee «© nar. A ae 34,350,000 4,465,000 
Iake'St. Francis .. ..|\.... :. 980,000 25,000 
Roulanpesttre? ...- 2h Qh olh), Cit IMt 33,640,000 2,555,000 
Tachivay lalinas.cvy s_cleutew wen 53,000,000 6,890,000 


_—_——_—__ 


LOCALE Soa Lene sehen eae $123,070,000 $13,990,000 $137,060,000 


B. Annual Charges St. Lawrence Project. 


Interest on 1st cost—5 per cent on eR eC iy TNCR Rk Peart “OO ky $ 6,154,000 
Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $13,990,000 700,000 
Operation and maintenance .. .. ...... .. sha ate te a! hy See ED 2 935,000 
Depreciation siete) .. 0) MWh. ask SS towers Rater Z ne Joes 615,000 

6) 3) bee ea eink hres DIALS | tee es se ee os § 8,404:000 


CO, Annual Benefits—St. Lawrence Project. 
Savings in transportation costs— 
Canadian Traffic—See Report of March Ist, 1928 par. 58.. $15,000,000 
United States’ Traffic—See Report of March Ist, 1928, Part 


‘B,” par. 28—16,400,000 tons @ $1.35 .. . ogstins es le.200,000 
5 » Lotel benelitey Foot te. latndm deceit oad aedeiemrs’ fix $37,200,000 


WELLAND SHIP CANAL 
D. Annual Charges. 


Interest on 1st cost—5 per cent on $115,000,000 .. .. ... 2. 0... $ 5,750,000 
Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $25,000,000 1,250,000 
Operation and maintenance—1,000,000—6,000,000. . AAAS 400,000 

Total annual charges—W.S.C... .. .. .. se ee ee oe we 6$ 7,400,000 


HE. Saving in Transportation Costs—W elland GORE Cn Pe a ee $ 1,000,000 
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The first statement is based on the idea of taking power in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section as part of the project and avoiding contact with power 
developments in the National Section. With this set up the cost would be 
$26,653,000, plus $7,400,000, and the benefits that both countries and everybody 
else would receive would be $67,950,000, plus $1,000,000. 

That is one set-up. The bases for all those figures are covered in a memo- 
randum which I shall file with the Chairman. 

The second statement is based on the idea that navigation will follow power 
development and only be charged with works built for navigation alone. It is 
based on the idea that some power interest will pay for common and, power 
works. These would embrace the dam across the river and the general enlarge- 
ment of the river and the power-house and machinery for both countries on both 
sides of the river. Now, that conception arises from a thought I get from read- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in connection with 
a lot of water power cases which have been tried in Canada and elsewhere, and 
also from the way in which the power has been leased on the Trent, where the 
Government made a river improvement of this type. Navigation is like the 
King’s highway; the local authority must provide the land required without tax. 
Supposing the riparian rights were in private hands, the King would have the 
right to put in locks for passing from one basin to the other without asking the 
people who created these basins yes or no, or without paying any taxes for the use 
of those works. It is with the conception that if the river were improved for 
power, certain expenditures would have to be made, and those would logically 
- include dams and channel enlargements as well as power works and the addi- 
tional cost of dressing up the river for navigation would be the cost of putting 
in the canals for passing dams along with lift bridges and such like. In figuring 
out the first cost of the purely navigation works between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, I assume the inland route for navigation in the Soulanges section. The 
reason that I take that way is this. As you know, the Soulanges section is some- 
what complicated. We can build a canal there for purely navigation purposes 
for about $35,000,000. If the river is improved as we recommend it should be, 
and we lock in and out of the pools, we have to spend $32,000,000 for purely 
navigation works, locks, ete. If, on the other hand, a power company will build 
a canal 600 feet wide from Hungry Bay to Melocheville, we could provide works 
for navigation in and out of that canal for about $20,000,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment might not have the right to do it, but in any case it does not look as 
though there is any reason for putting any more than $33,600,000 into naviga- 
tion works in this section unless some revenue from power is to be gotten. That 
makes a total first cost for locks and channels for navigation alone of $123,000,- 
000; this with interest during construction, $14,000,000; totals $137,000,000. At 
ordinary interest rates, and putting in operation and maintenance, and applying 
depreciation at half of one per cent on the permanent works, you get $8,404,000 
a year of anual charges on the St. Lawrence. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Between where and where? 


Mr. McLacuian: Assuming the Welland canal is already built. Then the 
benefits from improved transportation would be $15,000,000 for Canadian traffic 
and $22,200,000 for American traffic, or a total of $37,200,000. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: On what do you base those figures? 

Mr. McLacutan: Before going into a justification of the balance sheet 
shown in the first statement, I would like to show you something about the power 
business. ‘There are other people in Ottawa whom you can call who are greater 
authorities than I am, and who will have power figures in a better shape to show 
ee than I have, but, still, 1 would like to show you some information on that 
subject. 

Hon. Mr. Brtqun: I do not understand yet what the $442,000,000 covers. 
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Mr. McLacuran: It covers all the cost of all the work required, Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, including 2,200,000 horse-power in the International 
Rapids Section. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: But no power houses? 

Mr. McLacuuan: Oh, yes, including power houses and power machinery, 
and including interest during construction and interest during marketing period. 
It does not include anything for upper lake channels because they will be 
deepened in any case for lake navigation. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: The whole set-up ready to operate the power, 
and the canal? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes, ready to deliver power. 

I think the cost of the whole project is covered except loss of value in eleva- 
tors on Georgian Bay and losses in value of small canal boats. Something should 
be added annually to cover interest on these, 

I wish to show you a few charts before we take up the cost of the operation 
of ships. As you know, in the last ten years the growth in the use of power in 
Canada, the United States, and many other countries, has been tremendously 
rapid. The Electrical World publishes a diagram every month showing the total 
kilowatt hours generated in the United States. This diagram shows a steady 
increase in the amount of power used each year. It also shows that the market 
is very far from the saturation point, in fact the rate of increase is stil] going 
up. The rate of increase is about 8 per cent per year or about 1,500,000 horse- 
power per year. The increase in use of power seems to be independent of good 
and hard times to a large extent at least. This matter of the growth in use of 
power has been occupying the minds of scientific men in the United States, and 
Canada, for some years. Some people wonder how long it is going to keep up. 
Colonel Kelly, who was Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Commission of the 
United States, was a member of our Board, and he provided me with a few dia- 
grams that I would like to show you in connection with that matter. All curves 
associated with the use of any commodity such as coal, transportation, power, 
telephones, automobiles, are supposed to be of the same kind and the saturation 
point can be found if a small part of the curve of growth is examined. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited diagrams showing growth in use of power in 
various parts of the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What you want to show is that this is an infant 
industry. 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. 


A diagram showing the kilowatt hours generated per year in Canada, and 
in Ontario and Quebec is presented. It shows a generation of 20,000,000 kilo- 


_ watt hours per day in 1923; and 40,000,000 in 1927. For Ontario and Quebec 


they show 17,000,000 in 1923, and 34,000,000 in 1927. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Is that reliable? As a matter of fact, if 
five years ago you had the same supply, would you not have had the same 
demand? Does not that curve just show the supply? 

* Mr. McLacutan: No. The curve is not to show the development that 
has taken place, but the amount that has been marketed; not what was avail- 
able, but what was bought and paid. for. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I understand that the scheme of these curves 
is to show an increasing demand. 

Mr. McLacuian: A demand that we can depend on. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: That is not my point. Was not the demand 
there before if the supply had been there? There is quite a difference between 
an increasing demand and the supply going up to the present demand. 
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Mr. McLacuuan: This is designed to show what the industry must take 
care of from time to time. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: You do not understand what I mean. If 
the Americans had had five years ago a supply of power as large as it is to-day, 
would they have been using five years ago the same quantity of power that 
they use to-day? 

Mr. McLacuian: No. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Why would they not? 

Mr. McLacutan: The theory is that the growth in use of power in recent 
years has been due to washing machines— 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Washing machines! 

Mr. McLacuian: —and electric heaters, stoves—all kinds of domestic 
appliances. And of course these depend upon the annual purchasing power of 
the people, more than upon anything else. So it is understood. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: When we have hard times, down it will go 
again, eh? 

Mr. McLacutan: I think it is quite likely the rate will go down, but as 
to the machines that are installed up to that time, the use of them, of course, 
will not stop. It would take an extra installation of 350,000 h.p. each year to 
supply the demand in Ontario and Quebec in recent years. 

I want to show you that the market for power is like the opening up of 
a new world. The growth in use of power on the Shawinigan system is 60,000 
h.p. per year excluding the shaded part which is the degraded use of power for 
steam for paper which does not count. The black line is the one you should 
think about. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Have they got all the washing machines 
they are going to get? 

Mr. McLacuian: You can see if there is anything in the studies of scien- 
tific men, we are at the bottom of this development and there is no indication 
of it turning down, for a long time yet. 

The CuarrMAN: I suppose this is as good a time as any to stop. 

Mr. McLacuian: One second, and I will show you the Niagara system 
of the Hydro of Ontario. It shows a steady growth which it would take about 
70,000 h.p. of new power to supply each year. There is a sure market for 75,000 
h.p. per year in Quebec, and 75,000 h.p. in Ontario which can come from the 
St. Lawrence as well or better than any other place. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: But what you are coming at is that there is 
an ever expanding demand for power 

Mr. McLacuian: What I am coming at is this, that the improvement of 
the power resources of the St. Lawrence is inevitable. You have got to meet 
it, and you have got to meet it before very long. Whether or not you build the 
navigation works is a matter for Governments to decide, but the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence River for power is something that cannot be long delayed. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: Have you read the article in the Gazette 
this morning? 

Mr. McLacutan: No, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: Well, there is an article on it there. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


EVENING SESSION 


THurspay, 10th May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St, 
Lawrence River, etc., met this day at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Mr ep We McLacutan, Engineer in charge, St. Lawrence Waterways, 
Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ontario, was recalled. 


Hon. Mr. Brique: Last night I read the important notes of Mr. McLachlan, 
and I realized how difficult it will be to understand this matter properly, 
although Mr. McLachlan has been very clear. But we must bear in mind 
that the public are not familiar with the locations, and with that in view I 
would suggest and I would move that Mr. McLachlan be asked to prepare the 
following :— 


1. A sketch showing the International line throughout the international 
boundary waters and the crossing of the navigation channel, with distances 
covered by each section on one side or the other of the international line, 
and giving the names of the main places. This would be a sketch which 
can be tied up with the evidence. 


2. A memorandum stating and enumerating the nature of the works 
made for the purpose of improving navigation in Canada or the United 
States, and the approximate cost thereof. 


3. A memorandum showing the advantages or disadvantages of main- 
taining the navigation channel in itg present location in the project of 
development of the St. Lawrence river, or, the possibility and practicability 
of the navigation channel being all on the Canadian side, and the approxi- 
mate amount of expense involved therefor. 
In this country the people I have met have expressed the desire that the 
navigation channel be all on the Canadian side; so we should see whether it 
is possible and practicable to have it so, and we should know what would be 
the expense of it, 


* Mr. McLacutan: I would like to ask a question. Senator Reid has asked 
that the canals where there is a lock should be on the Canadian side. Now, 
is that, what is intended, or is it intended that a ship shall stay always on the 
Canadian side? 


Hon. Mr. Rew: No. I want to put myself right. What I was asking was 
this: To have navigation on the Canadian side merely where an obstruction 


would come along, such as a lock. Coming down from Port Arthur a ship goes 
back and forth on one side and the other. 
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_ Mr. McLacuran: Do you mean by that, to put the channel on the Cana- 
dian side between Gananoque and Brockville, Senator Beique, north of Wells 
Island, or south of it? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: I have heard the opinion expressed by several people 
that it should be all on the Canadian side. Of course, they were talking of 
from Prescott to St. Regis. That is what they had in mind, but I put it gener- 
ally because I think there would be a preference in the mind of certain people 
to have it all on the Canadian side. 

Mr. McLacuian: Even at the Thousand Islands? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Even at the Thousand Islands, I think. 

Mr. McLacutan: On which are we to make the estimate? 

Hon. Mr. Brique: If you have no data you will say so. 

Hon. Mr. Braupren: You mean the canal, not the channel? 

Hon. Mr. Berque: The navigation channel whether it be a canal or not. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Well, I would like that thoroughly understood, because 
it would be such a ridiculous proposition to say that from Port Arthur to Mont- 
real we must have everything on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Brrovn: This is the view taken by people who do not know. I 
have met people who are not informed at all, but they have read the requests 
in the papers, and they are expressing an opinion as if they knew, and they think 
‘4 should all be on the Canadian side; so, I have added “ channel or canal.” 

Hon. Mr. Re: I would like to make an amendment to that. 

Hon. Mr. Brtove: I thought you were advocating this? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I never advocated what you mention. You are going to 
suggest something and say that is what I advocated. I never spoke about any- 
thing except from Prescott down to Cornwall. 

Hon. Mr. Beiquz: I am not advocating anything. I am merely asking a 
question. 

The CrarrMaN: Senator Reid’s objection could be met by leaving out the 
word “ all.” 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Possibly what Senator Beique means is to take the 
report of the joint board of engineers. Senator Beique desires to know how 
much that would cost if all the projected work in that report were on the 
Canadian side; is not that the idea? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I will just tell you what I dont want to happen. If Mr. 
McLachlan understands that from Port Arthur to Montreal we must have 
everything on the Canadian side, locks and so on, he will bring down a state- 
ment showing a cost three times or five times as much; then people would say, 
“ Here is what Mr. McLachlan says—it will cost a billion dollars for this work, 
and it can be done for so much.” 

Hon, Mr. Lyncu-Sraunton: I think that would be confusing. 

Hon. Mr. Berquz: Merely say this: it should be mentioned by sections, 
and the cost should be by sections. If your mind is made up, I have no 
objection to limiting it. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I will tell you what I would like to limit it to if you want 
to consider it—Lake Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Brrque: I have no objection. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Supposing we take it from Lake Ontario. There is 
only that portion between Lockport and Brockville that would be approached 
which would possibly not be as good a channel. There is only that piece, I 
think, from Kingston to Prescott. 


——— ee ee 
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_ Mr. McLacuian: There is a piece from Howe Island to Lockport where, 
if you put it on the Canadian side, it would cost us ten million dollars more 
than if you put it on the American side—cne million dollars to put it on the 
American side and eleven or twelve million dollars to put it on the Canadian 
side. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Interpret Senator Beique’s motion to say: show us the 
section between Lake Ontario and Prescott; what it is going to cost on the 
American side; and then show us what that will cost on the Canadian side. 
That would show the cost there separate. That is the river. There are no 
canals at all. Then from Prescott down to Lake St. Francis show us what 
it would cost to give us the channel from Prescott on the Canadian side, only 
where you would have to go around the rapids—anyway show it on the Cana- 
dian side, and then on the American side. 

Hon. Mr. Briqur: I suggest that the Chairman and Dr. Reid consult 
with Mr. McLachlan and direct him as to what is required. 

(Suggestion agreed to and carried.) 

Mr. McLacunan: Mr. Chairman, I cannot hope to make this discussion 
of economics interesting. I know it is such a dry subject that I know I can- 
not make it interesting. I prepared, since the last day, about thirty copies 
of a tabular statement which I discussed the other day, and I will pass these 
around. These are a set of tables showing two set-ups of the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Project. In one you will see the interest on the cost, the 
operating charges, and all those things that go to represent cost; and in the 
other, in statement “C ”, you see the benefits that somebody will receive. You 
will notice that one is about two and half times the other. The first statement 
—that of cost—you can check up by reference to the deep waterways report, 
and I think you will find it is quite in accord with the figures given there. 
The benefits to be derived from waterway improvements are very very debat- 
able. I will run over what I have prepared in a certain way. 


The CuarrmMan: From a navigation point of view? 


Mr. McLacuian: From a navigation point of view and then from a traffic 
point of view. 

A couple of months ago my staff prepared a memorandum, one copy of 
which I am proposing to give to the chairman to do what he likes with. It 
contains an enormous amount of statistical information with regard to traffic 
by various routes in various places, and also an enormous amount of information 
about shipping and cost of shipping and cost of ship construction, and that 
type of matter. Now, I will run over the notes I have made, and refer occasion- 
ally to two documents, both of which I will file. 

Now, the first. item you will notice is power—1,900,000 horse-power,— 
which is power capable of being delivered at peak hours of each day the year 
round. It is put in at $15 a horse-power. 

Hon. Mr. Dannuranp: That is in the International Rapids Section? 

Mr. McLacutan: That is in the International Rapids Section. That is 
exactly the price that the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Company pay to the 

atineau Power Company for delivery at the provincial boundary. It is taken 


at that price both on the Canadian and the American side. I know we should 


always get it at a Jower rate than that on the Canadian side. On the American 
side they can afford to pay a higher figure than $15 per horse-power. 
Now, the power that is available for eight months but cannot be delivered 
in winter on account of reduced heads due to ice, I put down at half price. 
The next item is savings in transportation costs. As you see we have 


_ estimated the traffic at sixteen millions for the United States and eight millions 


for Canada. We did make quite a careful study of the American traffic avail- 
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able for this waterway some years ago. We found about 12,000,000 tons of 
profitable traffic. In this document we thought it best to summarize the 
findings of the United States Department of Commerce which dealt with the 
subject quite elaborately in a report published in 1925. They estimated their 
traffic at 16,400,000 tons. Of this amount 8,600,000 tons was export, 2,960,000 
tons was import, and 7,000,000 tons was coast-wise. They show in that report 
a minimum and a maximum tonnage for each of these classes of business. I 
have given you the minimum. The United States engineers who reported about 
a year earlier on a deep waterway by Lake Ontario and across by Oswego to 
Albany estimated their traffic at 15,500,000 tons. I found 12,000,000 tons of 
American traffic in 1923. I could not, from statistical returns, trace anything 
that could be handled profitably beyond that figure. If I went at it again I 
might find more potential traffic than in 1923. 

I will just run over Canadian traffic statistics for the year 1926. The 
tonnage passing the Soo, as you know, is about 85,000,000. The distribution 
of this tonnage as to the various classes of traffic is given in the United States 
Soo Canal report issued every year, in Table 17. You can see what is ore, 
what is coal, what is grain, what is package freight, what is up, what is down, 
and so forth. The Welland canal last year had a traffic of seven and a quarter 
million tons and the St. Lawrence had a traffic of 7,900,000 tons. The St. 
Lawrence canals had a larger traffic than the Welland canal due to coal moving 
from Lake Ontario ports to Ogdensburg and Montreal and also due to pulpwood 
moving from the lower St. Lawrence to Waddington and Ogdensburg. 


The grain shipped on the Great Lakes for the fiscal year, 1926, was 
430,000,000 bushels. Of that amount 295,000,000 bushels left Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 25,000,000 bushels left Duluth, 50,000,000 left Chicago and 
9,000,000 left Milwaukee. In that year 93,000,000 bushels went through our 
own elevator at the head of the Welland canal, at Port Colborne and 135,000,000 
bushels went through Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Have you trans-shipments direct? 

Mr. McLacuian: It was all trans-shipped at Port Colborne. 

Now, if you want to look at the figures for other years, you can find them 
in the documents I leave with your chairman. 

It may be of interest to look at exports for the whole of Canada and the 
whole of the United States in the way of grain. In 1926 Canadian exports 
were 347 million and the United States exports were 274 million. They are 
eiven for other years in Table 44, page 336. Now, a great deal of that 
goes out by the gulf ports and a great deal goes out by the Pacific ports, some 
goes out through our own port of Vancouver; so a great part of that is not 
tributary to a waterway from the Great Lakes. The exports from Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John and United States North Atlantic ports clear down 
to Baltimore were 298 million of which the Canadian ports handled 209 million 
and the American ports handled 89 million in 1926. A lot of the grain goes out 
in the five months of winter as Europe requires grain more or less continuously 
in winter, and a considerable part of that five months export will not be of 
interest to the waterway unless Europe stores erain. In the future it may be 
moved past Buffalo to some Canadian port and gradually moved during the . 
winter to Atlantic ports and then shipped on to Burope as now. In the seven 
month of open navigation the amount that left Canadian North Atlantic 
ports was 131 million bushels and from United States North Atlantic ports 68 
million, showing a great dropping down of the total volume. with which we 
started. It also shows how well we are doing in the port of Montreal. 


Another factor I would like to mention is this: all summer the ore fleet 
moves ore from the Messabi ore ranges to Lake Erie ports; the movement 
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amounts to about 10 million tons a month. When the month of November 
comes the ore shipments drop down to 3 million. That is shown in this appendix, 
table 45, page 336, for every month of every year for about ten years. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Do they all return empty during the summer 
months? 

Mr. McLacutan: Generally speaking, yes. Occasionally they take a load 
of coal back from Buffalo up to the head of the lakes, but, generally, two-thirds 
of them go back empty. 

Now, what happens is this. In the month of November the boats that have 
been in the ore trade up to that time go to the head of the lakes and haul grain 
across to our Georgian Bay ports, down to Port Colborne and to Buffalo, and 
any place where they can get rid of that grain. There is so much carrying 
capacity thrown into the grain trade, that they always clean out Fort William 
and Port Arthur by the end of the navigation season, say the 10th, of December. 
Apparently, if there were more grain to move than there is in the months of 
November and December, there would be enough capacity to do it, because 
it is not all taken up, and the idle tonnage in November and December is not 
all used, that is, the idle ore tonnage. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Do you mean Canadian? 

Mr. McLacuuan: The ore tonnage is nearly all American. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do those boats still act as storage during the 
winter? 

Mr. McLacuian: Yes. More than that, when the elevators get filled up 
in November the boats, of course, load up and if possible lie in some eastern 
port as winter storage. Buffalo is not a good berth for ships, but it is well 
placed so far as the Atlantic shipments in winter are concerned and boats still 
like to stay there. Forty million bushels of grain is in storage in boats about 
the middle of December in Buffalo some years. In other years it is less. If 
Be retovide good winter quarters at Gananoque or Prescott we may get that 
trade. 

. Hon. Mr. Beucourt: Of all the grain exported from west of Winnipeg, how 
much of it is shipped through American ports and how much is shipped through 
Canadian ports? 

Mr. McLacuian: All our grain—the bulk of our grain goes out through 
the American ports, but the bulk of the United States grain goes out through 
our ports. They reverse each other, as you know. The reason for that is 
that our grain ripens late and comes down jn volume in October and November, 
and naturally the owner wants to market it during the winter as much as he 
can so he routes it to Buffalo in preference. 

Hon. Mr. Beucourt: What are the figures? 


Ae McLacuian: I can give you the figures. What figures did you ask 
me for 

Hon. Mr. Betcourr: What proportion of the grain which is exported— 
grain originating west of Winnipeg, and I am speaking of Canadian grain—how 
much of that grain goes through Canadian ports and how much goes through 
American ports? 

Mr. McLacutan: In the figures I gave you I did not distinguish between 
American and Canadian grain. I did distinguish between American and Cana- 
‘dian ports. 

Hon. Mr. Bexcourr: Perhaps you can tell us later on. Will you give us 

the same figures with regard to American grain? 

Mr. McLacutan: Yes. I can give you all these figures. They are all in 

these statistics I have given you, but in running over them I did not sort them 


out that way, but by ports. 
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Hon. Mr. Beucourt: I would like to get it that way, because it seems to 
me that is the best way to explain the situation. 

Mr. McLacutan: No. I don’t think it has much bearing on the thing, 
because what happens is this: In midsummer the American grain ripens away 
to the west of Chicago. That is delivered to Lake Michigan. The remainder 
of our previous year’s crop is petering out and the new crop has not come in. 
So, our boats more particularly because their boats are busy with the ore, are 
looking for business, and, no Canadian business being available, they turn to 
the American business, and they haul American grain from Chicago around to 
Port Colborne or to the Georgian Bay ports, and that has a tendency to turn 
American grain from American channels, and to fill up in the sag in mid-summer 
in our business, at Montreal and Quebec. 

; In May to November, inclusive, in 1926, as shown in table 23, page 325, 

48 million bushels of Canadian grain went out via United States Atlantic ports, 
and 83 million by Canadian Atlantic ports. In that same period 27 million 
of United States grain went out by United States Atlantic ports and 33 million 
by Canadian ports. The statistics of other years are given in tables 23 and 23a, 
pages 325 and 326. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: And freight rates are very much lower? 

Mr, McLacuuan: Yes. In the fall of the year, however, the reverse is 
the case. American shipping is available because the ore is frozen up. Our 
ships, of course, are busy too, but as the volume swells the American boats 
pull into our trade and haul from Fort William to Buffalo, because the exporter 
as a rule wants to get his grain in the most advantageous place for winter 
shipment. That refers to our grain. The American exporter of grain is not 
worried about getting his grain in an advantageous place for winter shipments 
because his grain is on the market so carly that it can go across the Atlantic 
before winter comes. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranb: So that our storage that our grain people have 
put up at Buffalo is for the handling of grain to be exported through American 
Atlantic ports? 

Mr. McLacuian: Surely. And the elevator that the Chicago people have . 
put up at Port McNicholl, the Aberdeen elevator—they were put up by Chicago 
people. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsten: Do I understand that the American grain exporters 
have a greater interest in cheap transportation and that is why early in the 
summer they take the Canadian route, and that the Canadian grain, late in the 

summer is pressed for time, and, therefore, it is sent to Buffalo? 

Mr. McLacuan: That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Rosertson: What is the information as to the increase or 
decrease in the volume of American grain shipped for export? The increase in 
home consumption is interfering with the volume for export. Is there any 
indication whether the American grain traffic is likely to increase very much? 

Hon. Mr. Breucourt: What is the quantity of service inuring to the 
Amcricans, and what is the quantity of service inuring to the Canadians through 
our canals? 

Mr. McLacuan: Well, I don’t know how I can answer that. It is a very 
complicated service. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Could not these questions that are a little involved 
be put to Mr. McLachlan at the end of his statement so that he may prepare 
his answers to them for our next sitting? 

Hon. Mr. Betcourt: I quite agree with that. 

Mr. McLacuuan: The origin of trade is generally thought to be the 
important thing. American coal originating on Lake Erie and going to Mont- 
real we consider American traffic. I don’t know whether you would consider 
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it a service to the American people or not; we are the buyers and they are the 
sellers. As far as pulpwood is concerned, the same thing is true. 

The production of wheat in Canada is shown in table 26, page 328. It 
shows, in 1925, a production of wheat in Canada of 411 million, and export of 
222 million. It shows a production in the United States of 676 million and 
export of 86 million bushels. The production of all erain in 1925, in the United 
States, was 5,343,000,000 and in Canada 1,061,000,000 bushels. Exports of grain 
and flour equated to grain are shown in table 44, page 336, at 275,000,000 bushels 
for United States and 347,000,000 for Canada. If you look over these tables 
you will see that Canadian exports and production of ‘both wheat flour and 
all grain have been continuously increasing, and the exports of United States 
grain have been falling, but flour has been increasing. In general the total of 
wheat, other grain and flour is the same now as it was thirty years ago so far 
as United States product are concerned. The exports of wheat from the United 
States in 1925 were less than 86 million bushels, but they are up again in 1926 
and 1927. 

Hon. Mr. Hucuzs: Did the production increase at the same time? 

Mr. McLacutan: The production was largest in 1914-15, I would say, 
looking back. I do not think the production of wheat has changed in twenty 
years, with the possible exception of that one year. It seems strange that out 
of a total export of the equivalent of 347,000,000 bushels or 9,000,000 tons we 
should figure only 4,450,000 tons as available for our deep waterway. Perhaps 
we are too conservative, in any case we are safe. 

Now, to figure benefits from a waterway, we have a number of ways of 
going about it. Most people deal with rates. Take rates over a number of 
years and compare the time it takes a boat to travel the length of the new 
route and compare that with the time it took on the route that they had, and 
in that way they make a determination as to what the rate would be in the 
future. That is not the way this document I am filing with you was prepared. 
In a minute I will tell you how it was prepared, but just before doing so I will 
give you a little outline of what you can adduce from rates. 

The rate per bushel for the last five years from Fort William to Buffalo 
was 35 cents per bushel; from Port Colborne to Montreal it was 6-5/100 cents 
per bushel. In those rates .7 cents was absorbed for terminal elevator charges 
in the movement from Fort William to Port Colborne, and 1.44 cents in the 
movement from Port Colborne to Montreal. Those are labour charges and 
charges the elevator made on the boat, and they are contained in that. rate. 
Now, if you analyse these rates and allow for the retardation of a boat going 
through the Soo locks and other things of that nature—that is if you take and 
determine on the basis of time how much that cost is of actual movement 
per mile across a lake surface by a great lakes boat you will find that it works 
out at 8 cents for every ton hauled one hundred miles, and it works out at 
about 24 cents per ton for the terminal delays occasioned to that boat. Now, 
if you take the canal boat and do the same, you will get a rate of about 16 
cents for the clear parts of the journey. Naturally the retardation of the 
Welland canal locks and the restricted channels on the Welland, along with 
the retardation of the St. Lawrence.locks and the restricted canal channels 
along the St. Lawrence has virtually doubled the distance between Port Col- 
borne and Montreal. A boat could travel twice the actual distance between 
Port Colborne and Montreal in the same time if the journey were all lake. 

The distance between all ports on the route is given in table 1, page 314. 
If you analyze railway rates you will find that the railway rate from Buffalo 
to New York would work out at 58 cents for a ton hauled one hundred miles, 
and the cost of delays charged to terminals, yard delays, et cetera, would be 
about 40 cents per ton. 
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Now, that 8 cents on the great lakes is an interesting figure because if you 
take ocean rates from ports all over the world you will find that that 8 cents 
per hundred ton mile practically fits every grain route of the world. I have 
for three years tabulated the rates published in the International Institute of 
Agriculture—a bulletin which is circulated in Canada every month—and I 
find that the rate from Australia to Liverpool, the Argentine to Liverpool, 
Karachi to Liverpool and Vancouver to Liverpool and many others would work 
out at about 8 cents per hundred ton miles. I haven’t made any attempt to 
enter up records in recent years, I some times glance at them to see they have 
not changed. 


Now, in the memorandum that we have prepared we approached the 
determination of the saving per ton by quite a different method from working 
with rates. What I did in 1922 and 1923 was to write a great many letters to 
ship builders in different parts of the world, and I got from them a specific 
price for duplicating a specific ship which I identified as a ship that was suit- 
able for a channel of a given depth, and in this document I will file with you 
you will find letters from ship builders covering three or four ships that were being 
built at that time in Great lakes yards, three or four canallers that were being 
built in the old country yards, three or four ocean going ships that were being 
built at that time in British yards. In that way I determined the cost of ships 
per ton of dead weight carrying capacity. Then I interviewed a great many 
ship operators and owners to determine the number of the crew that is required 
for each ship and got the coal consumption in their trials; and in that way I 
set up a table which would show the operating cost of the different kinds of 
ships which we have to consider in determining whether a deep waterway 
would be of any use to us or not. 


Now, that involves a lot of quite complicated calculations, but I think 
if you will take the time to look them over you will have more confidence in 
them than you would have in anything that I or anybody else could say based 
on rates; because, for every different voyage that you are considering you 
determine the coal consumption between two points; you determine the bunker- 
age you must carry; the supply of fresh water she must carry; then you get 
down to the determination of how much freight she can carry, and, having 
your operating costs determined, you can determine what your rates should be. 

Now, that, of course, is all based on continuous operation for seven months 
of the year in the great lakes and based on eleven months operation on the 
ocean, because you always have to allow a month to lay up. : 


The results of the inquiries of ship owners and operators are shown in 
table 2, page 314. The time of travel is shown with every different route being 
considered in the succeeding tables. The rates derived from all these calcula- 
tions are shown on page 302. They show the cost of transportation of a ton of 
freight from Fort William to Liverpool by the present route at $5.87 a ton, and 
by the deep waterways, if it was built, at $3.95, if there was no transfer—if 
there was a direct shipment from Fort William to Liverpool. 


By Hon. Mr. Revd: 


Q. Explain that again; I am afraid I do not understand it—A. These costs, 
and all the calculations show the cost of moving a ton of freight from Fort 
William to Liverpool to be $5.87, by the present route. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. Breaking bulk?—A. Yes, breaking bulk at Port Colborne and Montreal. 
If you did not have to break bulk at all you could bring that down to $3.95, 
which shows a saving of about $1.90 per ton. 
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By Hon. Mr. Laird: 


Q. Do those figures include the profit to the ship owner?—A. Yes, they 
include interest, depreciation, and other things. 14 per cent is quite the usual 
thing to allow for those things. 

Q. And insurance?—A. Yes, insurance. I might add at this point that we 
made a careful inquiry into insurance rates in these routes from insurance 
people, and varying insurance rates were used, according to the usage at that 
time. Since that date insurance rates have changed, materially, and these 
figures have been corrected for that. That is, insurance rates on the ocean have 
gone down in the last five years, and insurance rates on our canals have gone up, 
very greatly. The insurance rates on the lakes have gone slightly down. There 
is quite a big change in the last five years in insurance rates. 

If this deep waterway were built there would be a lot of grain hauled down 
in the months of November and December, and stored at some lower lake port— 
Prescott, presumably; that is the most likely place. That grain would be left 
there in the Fall of the year, and in the Spring of the year a great deal of it 
would still not be marketed, and an ocean boat would come up and get it. 
That would mean there will be one transfer. Some of that will also be carried 
through to Montreal in the Fall of the year, but not so much of it, because 
you cannot get to Montreal as late as you can to Prescott, on account of the 
temperature of the water. If you have one transfer the saving would only be 
$1.30 instead of $1.90. So we have to detail all that in setting up the savings. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 
Q. $1.82, did you say?—A. No, I said $1.30, instead of $1.90. So that we, 
in setting up the savings in transportation have taken the average of these two 
figures as being the most reasonable figure to take. The thing is all worked out 


. for the different seasons of the year, because the rates change, and it is set 


up for May 1st to September 31st, and then from October 1st to October 31st, 
and November Ist to November 25th, because it is not quite the same in all 
seasons. 

By Hon. Mr. Hughes: 

Q. Was that calculation made on the supposition that the ocean boat would 
go as far as Fort William?—A. Yes. T calculated that the ocean boat would 
go to Fort William. Half a dozen years ago I took a trip to the Old Country, 
and I spent a few days on the Manchester Canal. I got on board boats and 
went up and down the canal to see the difficulties of the ocean boats passing 
through the locks. I did not come back with any feeling that there was any- 
thing to fear in that regard. A good deal of argument is sometimes advanced 
about the ocean carrier being a ship of great size and great depth, and that 
she will not come to any port that has not 40 feet of channel depth, and all 
that kind of thing. I searched the world for information on that subject, 
and the place that gave me the best information in that regard was the port of 
Rosario, in Argentina. There they have a depth of 25 feet that varies a little 
with the season—never more than 254 feet, and sometimes 234 feet. And I 
found that 50 per cent of the grain export of Argentina are shipped from the 
Port of Rosario. I also found the difference in rates between the Port of Rosario 
and the Port of Argentina was hardly possible to detect in the rates published 
by authoritative bodies, such as the International Institute of Agriculture, and 
other people like that. In this document we give the difference in rates between 
those two ports, and we also give the effect of a lock on rates, because you can 
get that from a comparison of the rates to Manchester and to Liverpool. The 
Manchester canal has five locks, it is 120 feet wide on the bottom and is 28 
feet deep. 

_ Q. Are lake boats larger carriers per ton?-—A. Yes, I will come to that in a 
minute. 
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By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Just follow your statement, and answer the questions later—A. We give 
in the early part of this memorandum a comparison between the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterways and a number of other shipping lanes that are used extensively. 
The Manchester Canal, as a matter of fact, is very much narrower than our 
deep waterways. It is 120 feet, against 200 provided in our canal plans. The 
curvature entering a lot of the ports of Europe, particularly— 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. Antwerp?—-A. Quite right—Antwerp—the curvature on the Schelt is 
far sharper than anything we propose. The curvature on the Parana River, 
running up to Rosario is far greater than on the channels we propose to navigate. 
The result of the inquiries that we made from shipping people, when averaged 
up showed that a canal boat at that time cost $79 per ton of dead weight carry- 
ing capacity. It showed that the ocean tramp cost $56.50. The lake freighter 
cost $62.50 per dead weight ton of carrying capacity. If you related that 
specifically to cargo the rate of the ocean tramp per ton would go up, compared 
with the lake carrier, because the bunker space is much greater. But in carry- 
ing a grain cargo the boat usually goes down to her Plimsoll marks before she 
is full. 

As to the determination of the volume of traffic, Canadian Traffic, we have 
prepared a discussion of that matter which I think is much too long to read, but 
1 might give you what the tables are, as we deduce them. We figured that 
originating in Canada and using this waterway there ought to be four million 
tons of grain. That is figured on the basis of the long ton—38 bushels of wheat 
to the ton. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 


Q. 38?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you taking 38 all the time?—A. Yes, we take long tons, always— 
2,240 pounds, because that is the ship ton. We figured there would be 450,000 
tons of flour; 800,000 tons of B.C. timber going around through the Panama 
Canal and going up through the waterways for use in Canada—particularly 
in Ontario. That, of course, is based upon statistics furnished us by the B.C. 
timber trade—I forget the name of the association. We figure there will be 
800,000 tons of Scotch and Welsh anthracite coal come in through the water- 
way and be distributed to Western Ontario. That is based upon statistics of 
recent years. Other commodities we have put down at 2,000,000 tons, making 
up 8,000,000 tons of traffic. On that we estimated savings as follows:—the 
erain was taken at $1.50 a ton—an average of the two figures I gave you. The 
flour was figured at $1,600,000; the coal at $2,000,000 and other commodities 
at $3,000,000, making up $15,000,000 worth of benefits on goods originating in 
Canada. 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Is that taken from the railways?—A. We got after these things from 
the best statistical sources known, and very often from trade concerns. The 
Bureau of Statistics helped us a great deal in this. You would have to read the 
text to determine it. The amount determined in these various ways, of course, 
has to do in some cases with the out-of-pocket cost of railway transportation. 
Whenever we figure a waterway against a railway we do not figure the water- 
way rate against the railway rate, but we figure the waterway rate against 
what we call the out-of-pocket expenses of the railway, which of course would 
be about 40 cents per 100 ton miles, rather than a rate like 58 that would give 
them some profit, or provide superintendence which they have to do in any 
case for other traffic. 
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I also give in this memorandum a lot of tabular information showing the 
character of the ships that are afloat on the ocean and those that are being 
built from year to year. I am sure if you will examine it it will show you that 
a waterway to be successful should provide a depth of about 27 feet. below the 
coaling ports, when you deal with ocean boats you will find that the number 
of ocean boats which draw less than 24 feet are becoming less and less which 
means not many below this draft are being built. Boats of 25 and 26 feet 
draft are still used in greater numbers than any other size. I do not think it 
would be wise to build this waterway below lake Erie for 25 feet, because if 
you did that you would have to assume that you are going to affect the size of 
the ocean boat. The average draft of the carriers of the world to-day is only 
about 24.7 feet. That is salt water draft. It is deepening, very, very slowly,— 
perhaps a half a foot in ten years. The passenger boat, on the other hand, has 
been growing very, very rapidly. The average draft of the passenger ships 
afloat is, I suppose, increasing three or four feet every ten years. 

The question of whether that 27-foot depth should be extended through 
to Lake Superior is another matter. Undoubtedly the ocean boat coming into 
the country will figure on coalifig in Lake Ontario or Lake Erie, because of the 
accessibility of the coal fields to the south, it would for the short voyage up 
to the head of the lakes never require to take much coal, and consequently 
would not need to load to its maximum draft. It could easily enough come 
down from Fort William with its full cargo and not draw within a foot, at 
least, of its maximum draft. But when it took on its supply of coal, and its 
fresh water, it would go down to its full maximum draft of 25 feet. The 
American engineers, in their dealings with me—. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 


Q. I cannot hear you?—A. The American Engineers are absolutely set on 
the idea that they do not need to deepen the channels above Lake Erie to more 
than 25 feet, because from their statistical information, and from their personal 
knowledge dealing with ports on the Gulf of Mexico, and other isolated places 
around the United States, they are convinced that 25 feet is ample to admit 
the kind of ocean boat that is wanted in the Great Lakes, because the ocean 
boat that is wanted in the Great Lakes is one that will sail from there to 
Liverpool, 4,400 miles, or 3,200 from Montreal. That is a short voyage, as 
ocean voyages go, because the voyages from Argentine to Liverpool and India 
to Liverpool are all 7,000-mile voyages. 

From an analysis that naval architects have made it can. be shown that 
for a voyage of that length the most economical boat is not a large boat. It is 
about 410 feet long, and it draws about 25 or 26 feet of water. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. What dead weight?—A. 8,000 tons. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. When you speak of 25 feet, does that mean the draft of the boat?— 
A. That means about 234 feet of draft. 27 means about 2545 feet draft. Some 
people differentiate between clay channels and rock channels. 

* Q. I just wanted to know what it was—A. Yes, you need a foot and a half 
clearance, and most people figure on 2 feet, especially if there are any boulders 
about. 

The estimating of American traffic is a very complicated matter. I do not 
know whether or not I should try to go into it with you, but I think that the 
best way to leave it is with the bald statement that their own investigators 
determined it to be about 16,000,000 tons. In the memorandum we give their 
estimates on page 311 and we give the complete details of how they made up 
their totals in table 38, page 333. 
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There is one other thing, just before I stop. You will notice I have a balance 
of $26,000,000 for costs and $68,000,000 for total revenue, assuming a federal 
agency develops power in the International section. There would still be 
some things that should be absorbed in the cost of this project. The canal 
carrier—the little canal 2,400-ton boat, as you know it—about 100 of them would 
no doubt have a very restricted use after this waterway is built, because all they 
would be used for would be for pulpwood and coal between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal part of the interest on their value should be deducted from the 
revenue, or added to the cost. 

Also the elevators at Port. McNichol, Goderich, Port Colborne and Midland 
—they would all suffer a reduction in value. They would in the future be used 
only for supplying domestic requirements, and I think you would have to absorb 
their cost in this project. As you go over the tabular statement you will see 
a few things like that that should be put in. I did not attempt to put them in, 
because I just wanted to put something down in black and white that could 
be talked about. ~ 

The benefits that the Americans receive from this waterway, namely 
16,000,000 tons at $1.35 per ton—$22,000,000 is possibly a high estimate. I 
think it is possible their traffic will be less than that. I do not think their 
savings per ton will be less than that. . 

As regards the capacity of our present canals, someone asked about that. 
That was investigated very carefully by Mr. Henry and I in connection with 

the question of where the terminals should be placed at the foot of Lake Ontario 
“on the completion of the Welland Canal. I have a memorandum I prepared 
at that time. I can give it to you. 


MEMORANDUM Re TRAFFIC CAPACITY OF ST. LAWRENCE CANALS 


Close observations of the operation cf the St. Lawrence canals at Cornwall 
shows that the capacity at locks 15 and 17 is about 20 boats up and 20 boats 
down per day, if traffic each way is not unbalanced. 

If boats present themselves with precise regularity each way, capacity 
may rise for a day to 20 boats at night and 26 during daylight hours, or a total 
of 23 each way per twenty-four hours. If all boats passed during a twenty-four 
day are down bound, maximum capacity is found to be about thirty per day. 
If all boats are up bound, maximum capacity is found to be about 44 per day. 
A practical capacity of 280 boats of average size per week may be assumed. 

The relation between passages and capacity during busy weekly periods 
is shown in the following table: 


Estimated 
ll 


: F Actual Estimated Fu Percentage | Per cent of 

Date to date inclusive Passages Practical Theoret- | of practical | Theoretical 
Lock 15 Capacity ical capacity Capacity 

Capacity 

Mayi20ito May 265... sc esielereloa tetera 256 280 322 91-5 79-5 
Juels! to, Oe sake ek ech eae arcana sats 254 280 322 90-7 79-0 
MGITOPUCECOMLS SS con nleterscica te scccheks tacimisesatararete.* 252 280 322 90-0 78-2 
AI MLO GOraL a Pan hotetclata at sicteversta cetsieteretele «6 242 280 322 86-4 75-0 
Sept ss tol). fears. Se aplase eores tenes 248 280 322 88-6 77-0 
87-5 76-0 
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From this table it would appear a ten per cent increase in traffic can take 
place on the St. Lawrence Canals at. Cornwall without serious congestion. In 
the Lachine and Soulanges Canals the practical weekly lockage capacity is 
about 72 boats per day or 504 per week. This is about 56 per cent greater than 
the capacity of the Cornwall Canal at Cornwall. The annual traffic capacity 
of the Cornwall Canal having regard to the way in which business presents 
itself may be taken at 9,000,000 tons. The capacity of the Soulanges and 
Lachine Canal may similarly be taken at 14,000,000 tons. 


D. W. McLacutan. 


The capacity of the St. Lawrence canals from Prescott down to Cornwall 
is very nearly reached in the months of October and May. The completion of 
the Welland Canal and the shifting of the terminal down to Prescott will congest 
the canals for the reason, that the length of the voyage of the boat will be reduced 
from about 64 days to 3 days or with terminal delays from 94 days to 6 days. 
So if the one hundred boats on the route were all busy and taxed the canal to 
within 10 per cent of its capacity there is sure to be congestion with the voyage 
for 84 per cent of the down bound business reduced from 9.5 days to 6.0 
days per trip. In fact an increase of 75 per cent in lockage capacity would 
be required to keep the canal fleet busy after the point of transfer is shifted 
to Prescott. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. Just speak a little louder—A. I am sorry. The time of the voyage 
from Prescott to Montreal, on the completion of the Welland Ship Canal will 
be only about 3.0 days plus time in terminals 3.0 days total 6 days. The time 
of voyage from Port Colborne to Montreal, under the present conditions is 
about 6.5 days plus time in terminals 3 days total 9.5 days. You can see that 
the canal tonnage would carry about twice as much as they are now carrying. 
But that does not mean that there will be double the tonnage carried, because 
some of those canal boats are now in use hauling coal from Lake Ontario to 
- Montreal. That would not be changed. Some are also used for hauling pulp 
wood from the lower St. Lawrence to the paper mills at Ogdensburg, Wadding- 
ton, and Thorold. The grain trade makes up 84 per cent of the down bound 
traffic on the canals. The present fleet are capable of handling a 75 per cent 
increase in grain traffic to Montreal. If we had high-water years for the next 
half dozen years so that the boats could run the open river at Morrisburg 
instead of going through the lock, our canals at Cornwall, figuring on a weekly 
capacity, could handle about 15 per cent more traffic than they are handling. 
If we have low-water years like we have had in the past and the boats have 
to go through the lock at Morrisburg they cannot handle any more than they 
are handling now during about three months of the year. If we could get over, 
m some way, the navigation difficulties of the International section the Soul- 
anges and Lachine canals could handle 60 per cent more than they can handle 


now. 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: , 
* Q. Is that remark confined to the rapids section?—A. Yes. That has some- 
times caused me to think of an alternative to our deep waterways, and that is 
if we could temporarily eliminate the swift water from Prescott to Weavers 
Point we would then have slack water from there to Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 
Q. That is the neck of the bottle, there?—A. Yes, that is the neck of the 
bottle. Two things would happen if we could eliminate that swift water. We 
could use boats with less power and less bunker capacity, greater carrying 
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capacity, and smaller crew. But before a move like that would be any good 
we would have to duplicate the locks at Cornwall, because the two locks there 
would have to be duplicated; they have not sufficient capacity to care for 
anything more than about 15 per cent increase in traffic. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Do you mean the two existing locks, or the two proposed locks?— 
A. The two existing locks. In low water years the capacity of the St. Lawrence 
Canals is determined by the Morrisburg canal. In high-water years it is deter- 
mined by locks 15 and 17 at Cornwall. If you eliminate those two things you 
can increase the capacity 60 per cent. If you can eliminate the swift water 
between Prescott and Weavers Point you can improve greatly the type of boat 
you are using, because from Crysler Island or Weavers Point to the head of 
the Cornwall Canal you are in slack water. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. How could you eliminate that?—-A. By building the Crysler Island 
project now, and doing nothing for six years. Perhaps you may do a little bit 
of excavation to enlarge the canal just below Crysler Island. Perhaps not. 

Q. Weavers Point is between Crysler Island and Aultsville?—A. Yes, 
Weavers point is just a little distance below Crysler Island. The point in the 
river where boats’ power is taxed is at Goose Neck Island, where the water is 
very swift. 

Q. Where is Goose Neck Island?—A. It is below Morrisburg. It is one 
of the swift places where the boats hardly move, coming up, and they move 
‘slowly at these three points also. There would be no trouble in a boat with 
half the power of the present ones going from Weavers Point to Montreal. If 
we built the Crysler project there, and built a side canal we would have no 
difficulty at all in using low-power boats from there to Montreal. Or if we put 
a temporary 14-foot lock, and did not build the side canal until we are ready, 
we might have to do something below—but I do not think so. About 20 cents 
a ton would be the saving we would make by changing the type of canal boat. 
I think I have said everything I wish to say, and if you wish to ask any ques- 
tions I will try to answer them. I must say this question of economics is a 
nebulous one, in any case. I have not been doing any work on it for six months. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Did you say you were ready for questions?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the type of boats that you referred to earlier—boats carry- 
ing what dead weight?—A. We have set up here three types of boats—the 
canal boat, the ocean tramp with 8,500 tons dead weight, and the lake freighter 
which I think is 12,000 tons dead weight carrying capacity. 

Q. 12,000?—A. Yes, and the ocean tramp at 8,500. 

Q. The lake boat you contemplated might cross the Atlantic?—A. No, if 
never figured on any lake boat crossing the Atlantic; they cannot cross the 
Atlantic; they would break in two. 

Q. 12,000 tons and 8,500 tons, they are two types of boat you contemplate? 

——A, Yes. 

Q. And I gather your opinion is that the smaller boat would disappear, 
eventuallvy?—A. Yes, it would have to disappear out of the grain trade. 

Q. There is always a very large volume of trade that will not take big 
cargoes—in commodities?—A. Yes, quite right, absolutely. There will be a lot 
of ocean boats of a smaller size than that would come in. There would be 
a great many 7,000- and 5,000-ton boats come in. And there will be a great 
many lake boats smaller than that that will come down to Montreal. As a 
matter of fact, as you know there are many boats on the lakes only 500 feet 
long. 


_— 
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Q. Another thing I wish to ask was about your last suggestion, as to defer- 
ring the grain trade up slack water—do you mean using something like a 
barge?—-A. No, you cannot use a barge. 

Q. An enormous amount of grain is coming down the St. Lawrence in closed 
barges, smaller units, which are not inconvenient to the grain trade. 8,000 
bushels is the unit which you can ship in the grain trade, and grain is not 
always in enormous quantities of one type of grain, but could be made up of 
several types. I was interested to know if there was not the possibility of 
utilizing the big vessel to Prescott, and then send it on from that in a smaller 
one. Did you consider that?—A. We have considered that in a measure. I 
Say we considered what we could do if the development was put in at Crysler 
island and nothing else was’ done for some years, with a boat that would have 
only 252 indicated horse-power, instead of 850 that the present canal boat has, 
and would make only 63 miles an hour, where the present canal boat has to 
go 10 miles an hour to go through the swift places. 

@. Do you mean 10 miles an hour for the whole-— —A. No, I mean that 
the present canal boat must go 10 miles an hour in order to go up the swift 
places. We figure that we could reduce the power in the boat, and increase the 
carrying capacity by 100 tons. And reduce the expense from $1,934 a trip to 
$1,690, and reduce the rate from 83 cents a ton to 69 cents per ton of cargo. 

Q. That would be the saving of that type of boat?—A. Yes, we determined 
the type of boat we wanted, and then submitted it to builders in the Old 
Country, and got a price from them upon which we based our analysis. It is 
just a suggestion, that is all. I do not know whether or not the Committee 
would like copies of this memoranda. 

Q. Is that included in the documents already filed?—A. No, but I can 
include it in the documents I am filing if desired. 

Q. Have you that there?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 

@. You save 5 cents per bushel on passage from Fort William to England? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you calculated what the saving would be if you had to break 
bulk?—A. Yes, I gave you that. I gave you that at Prescott, breaking bulk 
at Prescott, $1.30 a ton. 

Q. $1.30 did you say?—A. It is 34 cents plus 6 and a fraction, plus about 
8 from Montreal. About 20 cents I think it is. 

Q. Per ton?—A. No, per bushel. 

Q. Per bushel?—-A. Yes, per bushel. You were talking about bushels 
there. 

Q. I thought you said you would have 5 cents per bushel without breaking 
bulk between Fort William and England?—A. That is about right. 

Q. And if you break bulk at Montreal— —A. You would lose about a cent 
and a half on a bushel. | 

Q. And if you break bulk at Prescott, what would you lose?—A. Another 
cent and a half. And if you introduce the little boat you would increase the 
carrying capacity between the two points to the extent of about 8 cents per ton 
per hundred miles of actual equivalent lake distance. People think the grain 
business has a great deal to do with the deep waterways, but it has not; it is 
not the thing that counts at all and that causes the big savings I speak of. 
When you move package freight you will find that every time you transfer 
package freight it will cost $1.60 a ton. Flour transfer up at Port McNichol 
where they are well equipped to handle a big volume of it continuously through- 
out seven months of the year costs about $1.40 a ton. In ocean ports it is 
always $1.60 or $1.70 a ton. There is data filed which nobody can dispute, in 
regard to these things. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Is that bulk flour?—A. Yes; the reason the bulk of it goes out by 
rail is because of the two transfers it would have to take. Take $1.60 at one 
end and add $1.60 at another place—without reference at all to the question 
of rail against water, and you will find that direct rail haul from New York to 
anywhere on the great lakes is cheaper than that kind of transportation. So 
that the potentiality of waterways for doing business and turning in a profit 
to a country has largely to do with package freight, because package freight 
comes to the United States in boats now, and whether it is unloaded at New 
York or at Duluth just means the added length of navigation by boat, which 
costs only 8 cents per hundred ton miles. And when you start to figure out the 
* cost of sending package freight from Liverpool to Chicago direct by water as 
compared to shipping it to New York and then by rail to Chicago, the water- 
ways, of course, shows an enormous saving. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 


Q. That 8 cents per hundred ton miles is on ocean mileage?-—A. It is on 
ocean mileage, yes. It is not on canal mileage. If you are going to deal with 
only the length of canals you will have to equate it. In our small canals our 
boats only make an average of 4 miles an hour; they make 33 loaded and 45 
light—an average of 4. A mile of canal is as big a retardation as 24 miles of 
lake. With our deep waterways, by comparison of section of boat to section of 
waterway you will find that large boats will make 5 miles an hour, comfortably. 
That is based upon experiments through the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal 
and through our own canals, and other places,—well-known factors. So that a 
mile of canals, of course, will retard the shipping in our proposed waterway as 
much as 2 miles of the lake, no more than that. 

Q. Do you believe the cost comes in there?—A. Yes, but in our deep water- 
ways the length of restricted navigation is not much. _ But in all these cal- 
culations we speak of the length of canal mileage is taken into account at 5 
miles an hour; the length of shallow water is taken into consideration at 9 
miles an hour, restricted river is put in at 10 and lakes at 11,—so that the 
calculation we have set up takes account of these things. 

Q. It all brings us down to the eight, in the end?—A. No, this eight I gave 
you, and that 16, were just to give you a perspective, that is all. The general 
deductions I made were not based upon eight or sixteen, they were based upon 
men’s wages and upon first cost of ships. 

Q. I understand—A. You can take it anyway you like—take that eight 
cents I gave you, plus terminal turn-around charges, and you can check that 
with figures got the other way, and you will not be far out. 

Q. The basis upon which you made your calculations differed from the basis 
in which they are usually made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And using the other basis, do they arrive at the same conclusion you do? 
—A. Generally speaking, yes. But the difficulty in dealing with rates is this: 
One Ae rates are low, and another year they are high, and you will get all dis- 
jointed. 

Q. But rates control the cost, do they not?—A. Yes, if you wait long 
enough. I was working at that after the war; at that time rates were away up, 
on the lakes and ocean rates were away down, because there was a surplus of 
tonnage, and everybody was debating whether he would operate his ship or lay it 
up. So that you cannot build up on that. 

Q. Your conclusions are based upon what a man reasonably ought to expect 
to make, not upon the actual cost from year to year?—A. Yes, they are made on 
what he ought to make. And, as a matter of fact, without going into this com- 
plication of return cargoes, we always assume that everything is light, and they 
are all one-way passages—one-way vessels. ‘ 
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Q. Do you mean to say that an ocean ship will come to the top of the 
Lakes from England, light?—A. I figure so, but I know she won’t do that. She 
will probably strike out in a triangular movement. They do it triangularly— 
they take a cargo here, and take it there, and go to the third point—triangularly. 

Q. You are figuring all light from Montreal?—A. Yes, all light—all 


analyses are made with light returns. 


Bago 


By Hon. Mr. Beique: 


_ Q. That is the fair way?—A. Yes, the movement out of Montreal is a four- 
to-one outward movement. If the Great Lakes were opened to the sea, atccord- 
ing to the figures we have, it would still be about a three-to-one movement— 
three out and one in,—something like that. So that you are not far out on 
that. That way gives the worst case for the waterway anyway so we take it 
that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Lynch-Staunton: 

Q. You are not going to carry it out, excepting bulk freight, are you?—A. 
No, you will have to go over the figures to see. The United States traffic in- 
ward will be far heavier than our traffic. New York is two out for one in; it 
is a big centre of population. The Pacific ports are about 10 out to one in. 

Q. 10 out to one in?—A. Yes, 

Q. It seems to me that the way you are calculating these vessels will all 
travel light from Montreal to the upper lakes?—A. The boats that leave Mont- 
real to the upper lakes now only get 15 per cent of their space filled. So that 
the movement from Liverpool or from the Atlantic to the Lakes would be far 
better balanced with the waterways built than now, because the bulk com- 
modities that are easily transferred get out pretty well by our canals. But 
the package freight that comes in to western Canada, comes by rail wholly. 
If you opened the lakes to the sea the traffic would be a far better balanced 
business than now. The only thing that would unbalance it would be the grain 
movement. In the inward movement we would have Welsh coal, and B.C. 
timber, and have all those things that feed the population, such as sugar and 
salt; they would all be inward. My figures are subject to attack from al! 
directions as to the propriety of doing one thing after another that I have 
done. But if anybody wishes to figure other things out, the data is there. 

Q. What is your opinion as to whether ocean-going ships will ever come 
up the canals?—A. I have no doubt about ocean boats coming to the head of 
the lakes, if there is cargo there for them. The doctrine that ocean boats will 
never enter a canal is, I think, thought by most of us to be a heresy that is 
popular in some places. It is like the measles, everybody gets it from his 
neighbour, in certain parts of the country. However there is this to be said for 
such a doctrine. Our locks fit our boats very snugly and the currents set up 
by power drafts at locks are very bad in some places so a strange captain has 
a bad time. In our future canals we will avoid all that and our locks are very 
large and have double gates and fill from below and have fender chains so 
there will not be much to scare people away. 


. By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 

Q. I understand there are only two points in our canals where there is some 
restriction, and if these were removed the capacity of our canals would be 
practically doubled. You said 60 per cent in one case, at Cornwall?—A. The 
restriction in low-water years is at Morrisburg, and that rules the traffic. The 
canals cannot carry any more than they are doing, in certain parts of the 
year.. 

Q. If that was removed—A. If that was removed the capacity would go 
up through those low years to what it is at Cornwall, at lock 15 and 17. 
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Q. I understand that would about double the capacity of our canals, is 
that right; you did say 60 per cent?—A. I would have to think about that. 
If you duplicated the locks at Cornwall and duplicated the locks in Morrisburg 
canal—I would have to think to see whether that would really duplicate the 
whole system or not. I think it would. 

Q. Would that be costly?—A. We figure a 14-foot lock at $400,000 each. 

Q. That would mean $800,000?—A. I have put it down at a million dollars 
at Cornwall—to duplicate the locks at Cornwall. 

Q. Will that be all that is necessary to duplicate the capacity of that 
canal?—A. You have not done anything to deal with the situation at Morris- 
burg yet. 

Q. How much would have to be spent there?—A. It is difficult to duplicate 
it there. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost?—A. No, I have not thought of that 
phase of it. 

Q. Could you not give us an idea at all?—A. No, I could not give you an 
idea there. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: How much is it to enlarge the two locks in Cornwall 
canal? 

Hon. Mr. Bravusien: He has given it as a million. 

The Witness: You can duplicate the locks 15 and 17 and make the 
entrance wide at Cornwall for about a million dollars. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. There are two locks in Morrisburg canal; do-you mean to enlarge them 
so that they would be of the same capacity as Cornwall?—A. It would be 
difficult to do, for two reasons: First of all, the upper entrance is bad at Morris- 
burg, and the whole canal is only 80 feet wide at the bottom. 


By Hon. Mr. Robertson: 


Q. Are there more men on the crew of an ocean liner of the same tonnage 
capacity as a lake boat?—A. The boat we consider here, the crew on the ocean 
boat is larger. I take the crew of an 8,000 ton ocean boat at $132 a day for 
40 men, and $105 for 29 men, for a 12,000 ton lake boat. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. I wish to read out this: (1) The amount of expenditures on the American 
channel, International Section, between Lake Ontario and Prescott necessary to 
make a 25-foot channel—do you understand that?—A. No. 

Q. The amount of expenditure on the American channel, International 
section, between Lake Ontario and Prescott necessary to make a 25-foot channel; 
(2) the same on the Canadian side, that is, on the same territory, between Lake 
Ontario and Prescott; (3) during that section there are no locks at all; (4) The 
amount of expenditures on the American side to make a new channel, Inter- 
national Rapids Section, Prescott to Lake St. Francis; (5) the amount of expense, 
Canadian side, to make a channel, International Rapids Section, Prescott to 
Cornwall and Lake St. Francis. Now, I would like to explain this. When I say 
the “cost between Prescott and Lake St. Francis on the American side” I only 
mean—lI do not mean to make the whole thing right over on the American side— 
but I mean just as vou have got it there, only the locks will be on the American 
side, in one case, and on the other they would be on the Canadian side. The 
reason, as I have said, is that it is useless to come from Lake Ontario, away 
up to Port Arthur, and build the channel on the Canadian side, entirely. What 
do you wish to say? 
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Hon. Mr. Brtqur: I have asked what I think, but I leave it to Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan to answer as he considers to be practical. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: And if he answers that— 

Hon. Mr. Betquz: And you put your own questions and additions, you see. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: I am getting at this— 

Hon. Mr. Brique: Yes, but get at it, get at it. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: I want to understand what you mean. 

Hon. Mr. Bretquz: I mean what I have written, and there may be some- 


thing that is not practical to answer. I leave it to Mr. McLachlan to reduce 
it to what he considers to be practical. That is all. 

Hon. Mr. Porg: If you want to find out what it would cost to build a 
canal on the waterways, there, just summons that Buffalo Construction Com- 
pany, and they will not only tell you what it will cost, but they will tell you what 
they will build it for, and be done with all this guess-work. And they will be 
prepared to come here any day you want them. 

Hon. Mr. Danpvuranp: Whom do you mean? 

Hon. Mr. Pore: That man knows who; he knows all of them—the Super- 
power Company, of Buffalo, New York. You invite that company. 

The Cuarrman: The Super-power Company? 

Hon. Mr. Pore: Yes, of Buffalo, New York. 

The CHatrMAN: Will they come voluntarily? 

Hon. Mr. Porze: Yes, any time you wish them to come, and they will tell 
you what they will build it for. There would be no guess-work about it. They 
have spent $130,000 looking over the surveys, and so on, that our friends here 
have made. There will be no use of fooling around. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Turspay, 22nd May 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, etc., met this day at 11.45 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have with us this morning, Mr. MacCallum, Manager 
of the Shipping Federation of Canada. If Mr. MacCallum would be kind 
enough to come forward, we will be very pleased to hear him. 


Mr. A. L. W. MacCattum, Manager and Secretary, The Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Montreal, testified as follows: 


Sir, I prepared a short statement so as not to take up too much of your 
time. 

By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 

Q. Are you speaking in your own name?—A. I am speaking on behalf of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, which was incorporated in 1903. The 
Shipping Federation of Canada was incorporated in 1903. It is a Canadian 
Association of steamship owners and agents interested in the ocean shipping 
trade to the St. Lawrence and to Canadian Eastern seaports. Its membership 
does not include inland vessel owners or operators. The total tonnage entered 
in the Federation during 1927 was 1,961,633 gross tons. 

“The aims and objects of the Federation are to safeguard the interests of 
its members in connection with aids to navigation, channel and harbour depths, 
harbour facilities, pilotage, towage, port charges, etc. 

“ Since its inception in 1903, the Federation has kept in the closest possible 
touch with all matters affecting St. Lawrence navigation, in which its members 
have a vital interest. In 1921, when the question of the St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway Project was under general discussion, the Federation strongly opposed 
the construction of the waterway, on the grounds that from a navigational 
standpoint the expense to Canada was not justified, and that the building of 
such a waterway jointly with the U.S. would lead in the long run to loss of 
sovereign rights by Canada. 

“Since the publication of the report of the Joint Engineering Board in 
November, 1926, the Federation has given further careful study to this whole 
question and has investigated particularly the economic benefits which certain 
proponents of the scheme allege will accrue to Canada as a result of ocean ves- 
sels being able to proceed beyond Montreal to terminal ports on the Great 
Lakes. : 

“The Federation claims that, in its attitude towards the proposed water- 
way, it is not actuated by any spirit of factious opposition to further St. Law- 
rence improvements. Its members represent regular line and “tramp ” vessels 
which trade not only to Quebec and Montreal, but to St. John, Halifax, Van- 
couver, Portland, Boston, New York, etc. The ocean carrying trade is not wed- 
ded to any particular port or ports, hence it cannot be claimed that the attitude 
. ns Federation is based on any lecal interest in the ports of Montreal and 

uebec. 


-— 
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By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 

Q. Do they cover the trade from the Great Lakes to Montreal?—A. No, no 
inland vessel, purely ocean shipping. 

“The immense Canadian expenditure involved in the undertaking can be 
justified only by commensurate benefits to this country. The existing St. Law- 
rence Canals are used, and any new waterway would be used by Canada, mainly 
as a channel for the movement of export grain. During 1926, 96 per cent of 
the Canadian through traffic eastbound on the St. Lawrence side canals, con- 
sisted of grain. It cannot be questioned, therefore, that the basic importance to 
our country of the St. Lawrence route between Lake Ontario and Montreal is 
that it provides an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard for Northwest grain. The 
utilization by Canada of the existing waterway for the movement of erain so 
far exceeds her use of it for all other purposes combined that. the proposed 
expenditure on improvement of navigation could only be justified by reductions 
in the cost of grain transportation commensurate with the cost of the under- 
taking. 

“ Extravagant claims have been made, principally by American proponents 
of the scheme, as to heavy savings, in grain rates from the head of the Lakes to 
Europe, which would result from the building of the proposed waterway. These 
claims vary from 6 to 10 cents per bushel, and undoubtedly much of the Ameri- 
can sentiment in favour of the waterway has been built up on the supposition 
that if the waterway were built, the farmer of the Middle West, and by infer- 
ence, the farmer of the Canadian Northwest, would save approximately 10 cents 
per bushel on the carriage of his grain from the head of the Lakes to European 
Markets. This saving, it is claimed, would be effected by the ocean vessel, 
which, instead of terminating its voyage at Quebec and Montreal as at present, 
would proceed direct to ports on the Great Lakes such as Chicago, Duluth and 
Port Arthur, there loading full cargoes of grain and carrying same direct to the 
Kuropean market. 

“The Federation has given special consideration to the possibilities of 
ocean vessels proceeding beyond Montreal to Great Lakes’ Ports through the 
proposed deep waterway. It has no hesitation in stating that the regular 
passenger or cargo liners, which now terminate their voyages at Quebec or 
Montreal, would not use the waterway even if it were built. In practically all 
cases, the draught of these vessels, when fully loaded, would not enable them 
to float through the 27-ft. channel proposed. At the present time, many of the 
larger vessels, on the St. Lawrence route terminate their voyages at Quebec 
simply because they are unable to proceed up the river to Montreal. In the 
very few cases where a regular liner’s draft might make it possible to pass 
through the proposed waterway, it is our view that such vessels would not make 
the trip, as the dangers of manceuvring liners in and out of locks, the high cost 
of operating such vessels in restricted waters, and the scarcity of high class 
freight to and from Canadian ports on the Great Lakes, would preclude the 
successful operation of this type of vessel through the waterway. 

“In our opinion the only ocean-going vessels which could or would use the 
‘Proposed waterway, are transient or ‘tramp’ vessels carrying bulk cargoes. The 
smaller vessels of this type which now load full cargoes of grain at the ports of 
Montreal and Quebec, could navigate to the head of the Lakes, say Port Arthur, 
load a full cargo of grain there, and proceed direct to European ports. Only 
a proportion of the tramp vessels carrying bulk grain from Montreal to Europe 
during the past season of navigation could, however, when fully loaded, utilize 
a 27-foot channel between Montreal and Lake Ontario. The benefit of the 
proposed waterway to the Canadian Northwest would therefore be confined 
to the saving which such vessels would effect, by direct carriage, on the present 
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all-water rate from Port Arthur to Montreal and thence to Europe, as modified 
by improvements in navigation and transfer facilities now under way. 

“Tt seems to have been overlooked by many proponents of the deep water- 
way scheme that the ocean “tramp” does not confine its aqtivities to any 
regular route. It seeks the most profitable trade and the shipper at any specific 
port has no guarantee that tramp tonnage will offer itself in sufficient quantity 
and at a rate favourable to the shipper whenever the latter is ready to export. 
Cargo space is a commodity equally with grain itself and rates for its use are 
governed by the law of supply and demand. This is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of Vancouver in 1926, as stated in the Annual Report of the Harbour Com- 
mission, of that year, when owing to the diversion of a large number of tramp 
steamers to carry coal to the British Isles, vessels of this class were not avail- 
able at Vancouver in sufficient number to take the grain away, and this shortage 
of tramp tonnage resulted in rates for the carriage of grain which were dis- 
advantageous to the Vancouver exporter. 

“To meet the extra expense and risks involved in proceeding beyond Que- 
bec and Montreal to and from the head of the Lakes, the tramp vessel would 
have to secure a higher proportionate rate for the inland haul than is now 
charged by this class of vessel for ocean transportation from Montreal. Cal- - 
culations based only on distance and time of travel would indicate a maximum 
saving, as compared with existing all-water rates via the St. Lawrence, of two 
to three cents a bushel, but the seasonal character of the traffic; the very short 
period during which grain could be moved by ocean vessels direct from the 
head of the Lakes, and the dependence of tramp rates and supply of tramp 
“vessels on world wide traffic conditions, would necessarily be reflected in the 
actual rates. Exorbitant claims of savings, as high as ten cents a bushel, on 
grain rates from the head of the Lakes to Europe, have been given wide pub- 
licity. The absurdity of such claims is evident from the fact that in order to 
effect such a saving, the tramp vessel would have to travel 1,200 miles beyond 
Montreal, another 1,200 miles back to Montreal and charge two cents per 
bushel less for the carriage of her cargo from the head of the Lakes to Liver- 
pool than this class of vessel charged for the carriage of a similar cargo from 
Montreal to Liverpool during the past season of St. Lawrence navigation. 

“Apart from the fact that the probable benefit to the grain grower of the 
Canadian Northwest, as a result of building the proposed waterway, would be 
negligible when compared with the cost of construction, it must be borne in 
mind that the situation of the Canadian grain grower has been, or in the near 
future will be, materially altered by the following:—- 

(a) Further possible reductions in the present cost of carriage via the 

existing St. Lawrence route due to the Welland enlargement. 

(b) Reduction of freight rates by rail to the Canadian seaboard. 

(c) Shipment of Alberta and Saskatchewan grain through Pacific Coast 

ports. 

(d) The development of the Hudson Bay route. 


In so far as the operation of these factors is concerned, Canada is already 
committed to the expenditure involved therein, and this irrespective of the 
proposed deepening of the St. Lawrence channel between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

“Tf the project is viewed from the standpoint of benefits to import traffic, 
it will be seen that Canada’s situation is fundamentally different from that of 
United States. Every portion of the Dominion, with the exception of the North- 
west provinces, already enjoys water transport facilities, and the situation of 
the Canadian Northwest has already been improved by the development of the 
Pacific Coast outlets and is expected to be further improved by the Hudson 
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Bay outlet. Notwithstanding our highly favourable position for imports by 
water from transoceanic countries, according to Canadian Government statistics, 
about 65 per cent of our total imports comie from the United States. In regard 
to this large percentage of our imports, no benefit therefore would accrue to 
Canada from the deepening of the St. Lawrence channel between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal.” 


On the next two pages of this statement there is some statistical information 
about imports, with the object of showing that, of the imports coming now to 
Quebec and Montreal, only a small proportion would be available for the type 
of vessel which could proceed to the Great Lakes. Perhaps I could skip them, 
and just go on to the conclusion. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 


Mr. MacCauutvum: The import figures demonstrate the point I mention. 

“The foregoing figures demonstrate that only a very small proportion of 
the total freight brought to and discharged at the port of Montreal by ocean 
carriers during 1926, could be considered as Canadian import traffic available 
for a deeper waterway between Montreal and the Great Lakes. It is abundantly 
clear that the need of any deeper waterway, from the standpoint of Canadian 
import traffic, is far from being a pressing one. 

“It seems to have been generally overlooked that the American traffic 
described as available for the deeper waterway is also the traffic available for 
the present waterway. This present waterway, which is an extremely valuable 
Canadian asset, is admitted, even by the proponents of the new deep waterway 
scheme, to be the cheapest of ail means of transportation between the Middle 
Western States and the Atlantic seaboard. As it now stands, the St. Lawrence 
waterway between the Great Lakes and the head of ocean navigation provides 
a splendid inland navigation system, effectively serves the existing Canadian 
trade, and is of a capacity to meet our requirements for years to come. It is 
not claimed by this Federation that the existing St. Lawrence waterway has 
reached its maximum efficiency, as doubtless its transfer facilities can be further 
improved to meet traffic conditions. It is somewhat surprising, however, that 
as the present waterway provides the exporter and importer of the Middle 
Western States with the cheapest route to and from European markets, this 
route has not been utilized to greater capacity by the American territories 
tributary to the Great Lakes in spite of the fact that American vegsels can 
make use of the entire system free of canal tolls. 

“The completion of the new Welland canal, and the provision of additional 
transfer facilities consequent thereon is expected to effect reductions in the 
present cost of transportation of grain from the head of the Great Lakes to 
tidewater. Anv prospective gains to Canada which might possibly result from 
the ability of small ocean tramp vessels to proceed to the Great Lakes through 
the proposed deep channel between Lake Ontario and Montreal must therefore 
be discounted by the effect of the improvements which Canada is now making 
on her existing all-water system. 

“Tt is our firm conviction that, so far as Canada is concerned, the project 
‘is untimely and premature. Before the war we expended very large sums on 
development of railway transportation facilities far in advance of the needs 
of our population, and thereby saddled the country with a heavy burden of 
debt which we still carry. Over-investment in water transportation facilities 
is certainly not justified by our experience in the matter of railways. 

“ This Federation is unalterably opposed to international control of Canada’s 
only outlet to the Atlantic, and firmly believes that the National waterway 
Po.icy under which Canada has brought the existing entirely Canadian water- 
way system on the St. Lawrence to its present efficient state, at a cost of many 
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millions expended over a long period of years, should be continued. The Federa- 
tion contends that an impartial study of the economic situation discloses that 
the present all-water system via the St. Lawrence offers not only an efficient, 
but the cheapest, route to Europe for the produce both of the Canadian North- 
west and the Middle Western States; that this present route can be utilized to 
greater capacity and its facilities further improved at moderate cost, that as 
and when her economic development requires and her financial position warrants, 
Canada should make further improvements of the navigational facilities of the 
existing routes, effecting such improvements as a purely national undertaking.” 

The Cuamman: Gentlemen, have you any questions you would like to 
ask Mr. McCallum? 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: How many trips do those tramp steamers make from 
Liverpool to Fort William? 

Mr. MacCatitum: If you take the last season of navigation, there was a 
little over 300 tramps, and their average number of voyages to Montreal was 
about one and a half. Many came for only one voyage; a number came for 
two voyages; a few came for three; and I think four voyages was the maximum 
number. 

Hon. Mr. Gituis: That is, they may go somewhere else? 

Mr. MacCatium: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Would they make more, or less, if they go to Fort 
William? 

Mr. MacCatuum: I do not think they would make more. 

Hon. Mr, McLennan: How many voyages does a liner make, taking her 
as a vessel steadily in trade? 

Mr. MacCatutum: She makes about eight voyages in a season to Montreal, 
if she has a voyage early in May. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: One of the mail boats? 

Mr. MacCautuum: Yes, running four weeks’ trips. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: Is that passenger or freight? 

Mr. MacCautum: Passenger. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Then the freight? 

Mr. MacCanttum: The freighter would possibly make seven. Some 
freighters are on four weeks’ trips, and make eight; if only a five-week trip, 
they could make seven. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Have you figures showing what proportion of freight 
is coming to Montreal, and destined to Winnipeg as a distributing point during 
the navigation season—what proportion of trade transfers to lake boats in 
Montreal, to utilize the water route to Fort William, as against that freight that 
goes direct to Winnipeg by rail? 

Mr. MacCatitum: Well, these figures that I omitted in that statement 
take the imports at Quebec and at Montreal as shown by the Harbour Com- 
missioners’ figures, and the distribution of those imports to various points. 
There is so much by rail. In the case of Montreal there is a large amount of 
local distribution, some of which may later on go forward by rail. A certain 
number of tons are transferred to the lake carriers, and then a certain amount 
are handed over to the railway; but I could not give you the proportion of 
traffic, say, discharged at Montreal for local distribution; that is to say, con- 
signed to local importers, which later on may be distributed by him to Wimnipeg 
or the west. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: In your statement there is on page 8, towards the 
bottom, a total of 242,308 tons which should go where? 
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Mr. MacCatuum: On page 7, the top of the page, it gives the total imports. 
There are particulars showing the traffic to Montreal, and it shows the Har- 
bour Commissioners’ distribution of the total tonnage, over 2,000,000—137,466 
tons by rail to Canadian points; 25,356 tons by rail to United States points; 
102,689 tons transhipped to vessels; and other distribution, which is really a 
local distribution, 1,762,540 tons. Later on we have tried to give a fair idea 
as to the distribution of that traffic, to show that of the total traffic only about 
250,000. tons was the kind of bulk traffie which would be available for the type 
of ocean vessel which we claim would proceed to the Great Lakes. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: The idea has been advanced here that a 25-foot 
channel up the lakes would throw the imports to Chicago largely, which pres- 
ently come to New York and reach Chicago by rail. 


Mr. MacCatitum: Well, my statement there is based on a 27-foot channel; 
that is, a vessel that has 25-foot draft; and taking the liner traffic to-day to 
the port of Montreal, there is practically no liner fully loaded that could float, 
up a 27-foot channel. When she is fully loaded she is drawing 25 feet, 25.6 
feet, 26 feet, up to 27.6 feet; a cargo tramp which we consider could go to the 
Great Lakes would draw from 20 feet up to 25 feet. Last year, if you take al! 
the tramp vessels which carried a full cargo of grain from Montreal, 40 per cent 
of them were loaded to 25 feet and over, and those vessels could not go up a 
27-foot canal—about 60 per cent were loaded to 25 feet and under. If you 
take a 25-foot channel there was only 40 per cent that could go up, for there 
was only 40 per cent drawing less than 23 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What is the length of those vessels? 

Mr. MacCautum: 450 to 460 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: About what tonnage? 


Mr. MacCatitum: Dead-weight tonnage we are considering would be 
7,000 to 8,000 tons. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: With 25 feet, 23 feet deep would be the limit? 


Mr. MacCattum: That would mean that the tramp vessels that carried 
full cargoes last year, 60 per cent of them would be excluded, that is, if they 
wanted to load up to full capacity. 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 
Q. What is the depth of the new Welland Canal?—A. 27 feet. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. That is 25 feet navigation?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Your figures show that the United States business by rail is only 25,000 
tons. Have you anything that shows imports to the United States by the St. 
Lawrence route, or would that business have to be created?—A. I think there 
is a certain amount of traffic. I have here a statement that I think was given 
by one of the liner representatives in Montreal. You are referring to imports 
or exports? 

Q. The possibility of imports for United States lake ports through Montreal 
is small now?—A. Taking two cases—I think there were two Cunard boats, 
and taking their inbound cargoes as a sample, the percentage destined for 
Chicago and the States was 2.70, just taking two cargoes at random. 

Q. Under 3 per cent?—A. Less than 3 per cent. 

Q. Either by rail or water?—A. Yes, sir. That is the destination. 

Q. In other words, that trade would have to be created?—A. I think SO, 
by an ocean vessel. | 
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By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. Would a cargo boat have a full cargo for any lake port that you know 
of ?—A. Of course, the type of vessel that we claim would go to the Great Lakes 
could carry a bulk cargo, she might have a cargo of fertilizer or something, but 
even the tramp vessels that come to Montreal have not a full cargo. They often 
come in ballast to get a cargo. 

Q. What about going to Fort William?—A. They would not be any better 
off on the trip to Fort William than they are to Montreal 

Q. That report that you have read has been discussed by the Shipping 
Federation?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That is the concensus of opinion of the members of the Board?—A. 
Yes. We have discussed this matter for over a year, and this was read at the 
meeting of the Federation. It is not my opinion alone. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Is the Committee correct in assuming that changing ports adds materi- 
ally to the expenses of a voyage?—A. Going to an additional port adds to it. 

Q. Take an inward cargo, for instance, the most economical way would 
be if it went to Chicago or Detroit or Fort William. If it went dodging along, 
leaving a few hundred tons at one place and a few hundred tons at another—? 
—A. That is a very expensive method of steamship operation. 

The CHatrMAN: Thank you. 


Turspay, 22nd May 1928. 


Mr. Tuomas Har.ine, President, Messrs. Thomas Harling and Son, Lim- 
ited, Steamship Agents, Montreal, appeared before the Committee, and testificu 
as follows: 


Mr. Haruinc: Mr. President and gentlemen, the report that you have just 
heard from the Shipping Federation was drawn up during the winter months, 
and while I largely confirm the opinions expressed there, I do not think the 
question of tramp steamers has been quite fully explained. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. Of course I know you Mr. Harling, but would you tell the Committee 
the experience you have had in shipping?—-A. I commenced business in 1873 
in Liverpool, in a ship broker’s office who loaded vessels to all the North 
Atlantic ports, in the United States and Canada; in 1883 I commenced business, 
(owing to the death of my senior), and was in business from 1883 to 1895 in 
Liverpool. In 1895 I came out to Canada as the representative of Elder Demp- 
ster & Company, a large steamship firm in Liverpool, who desired to enter the 
Canadian trade. Three or four years later that company was absorbed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. They bought the whole service, 14 steamers 
and the good will of the business. I then became the agent of another com- 
pany in Liverpool, Frederick Leyland & Company, the Leyland line, who 
operated a service of steamers to the Mediterranean and also to New York and 
Boston. I represented that company till 1901, when they were absorbed by 
the International Mercantile Marine Company of New York—the I.M.M.C. 
which was commonly known as the “Morgan Combine.” Since then I have 
been in business on my own account again in Montreal, as a Steamship Agent 
representing a large number of tramp steamship owners. 

My experience personally in Montreal commenced from 1890, when I came 
out to Canada and made a trip through the West as far as Chicago, looking 
into transportation questions. At that time I was impressed with the import- 
ance of the Lake Navigation, and the river St. Lawrence to Montreal, as I 
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believed the cheaper cost of transportation by water to Montreal would: result 
in a large accession of trade to that which Montreal at that time enjoyed. There 
were but few regular lines, with comparatively small steamers carrying about 
three to four thousand tons. The cargo was mixed freight, with very little 
grain. They only used grain for ballast, the remainder of the cargo being 
package freight and high class freight, and passengers. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. That is out of Montreal?—-A. Out of Montreal. The steamers did not 
carry more than four or five thousand tons. In going into the grain business 
at that time, the total shipments amounted to only about 20,000,000 bushels 
per year. The grain was brought from Kingston to Montreal by barges, and 
was transferred to the ocean steamers by floating elevators. I came to the con- 
clusion that that system was not the most economical and desirable and during 
my visits to the West at various periods I looked into the question of large 
elevators, particularly at Fort William, Duluth, and Chicago, and came to 
the conclusion that if we were to attract the grain business to Montreal it would 
be necessary for us to have similar facilities. There was very strenuous objec- 
tion at that time by the Corn Exchange and the shipping trade to any change 
in the system. The Corn Exchange did not think it was necessary. But during 
the regime of the Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Ministers, Mr. Tarte 
made a visit to Montreal, in about 1897, and I arranged a trip down the river, 
where the members of the Harbour Board and the members of the Government 
had an opportunity for seeing themselves the disadvantages of the St. Lawrence 
route, At that time there was no good system of lighting, and a very poor 
system of buoys, and certain portions of the river were very difficult to navigate. 
As a consequence, we were confronted with high rates of insurance; steamers 
to Montreal had to pay two or three per cent extra premium per annum for 
insurance. The cost of loading vessels in Montreal was not very high; it was 
much cheaper than at the American ports, but the facilities were entirely 
inadequate. There were no high level wharves. Only low level wharves with tem- 
porary wooden sheds which were erected at the opening of navigation, and taken 
down in the fall. The Harbour Commissioners about 1890 had a plan for 
improvements, what was known as the Kennedy plan, which contemplated four 
piers being built, high level, with permanent sheds on them in the centre of the 
Harbour, This plan had been before the Harbour Commissioners for a num- 
ber of years, but they were divided in their opinion. The Government even- 
tually decided to take over the Harbour of Montreal and appoint their own 
Commission, and they formulated a plan which was afterwards carried out. 
Part of that plan included the construction of a grain elevator between two 
of the piers, which I had strongly recommended and from that date on we 
began to handle grain economically, and the business began to increase. 


From that day to the present these facilities have been improved so much 
that we now have a storage capacity of about 12,500,000 bushels, and can 
handle a million bushels in and out per day, provided the stream. is kept con- 
tinuous both ways. Last year we handled 195,000,000 bushels of grain without 
the slightest congestion, the inland carriers obtained a quick turn round for their 
boats, and the ocean carriers also obtained despatch equal to, if not better 
than that in any other port in the world. That business, I believe, is still 
capable of further development. I am optimistic enough to believe that we 
are doing only a small proportion of the business of the American continent. 
What we require is increased facilities to develop traffic. There is not a single 
vacant shed berth in the Harbour of Montreal that is not occupied by a regular 
line. If another line were to come in now it could not obtain the necessary shed 
accommodation. It is a very difficult proposition for the Harbour Commission 
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and the Government to decide, because the centre of the Harbour is now covered 
with sheds and elevators, and we require to extend. Fortunately the west end of 
the Harbour was changed to grain loading berths. At Windmill Point the Grand 
Trunk originally built an elevator which has now been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. All these berths at the west end provide accommodation for tramp 
steamers without interfering with regular lines. The centre elevator in the 
Harbour is now almost entirely handling regular line grain. The tramp steamers 
have at the east end an elevator of 3,000,000 bushels, being increased to 6,000,000 
bushels, so they do not interfere with the regular lines. 

The success of Montreal as a grain port is largely owing to the fact that the 
Harbour Commissioners have entire control of every berth in the Harbour. 
They also control the grain that goes through the elevators, so that when a 
steamer comes in the superintendent of the elevator decides as to which par- 
ticular elevator has most of the grain required for the tramp steamer, and then 
it is not necessary to move. Sometimes we do move to a second elevator, but 
that is becoming less and less necessary. 

I do not think we shall ever exceed in despatch and satisfaction last year’s 
business, because we averaged practically a million bushels a day in and out. 
If it had not been for the inland carriers—the inland lake boats—we would 
not have received that business. The railway companies handled only about 
19 per cent to Montreal from lake ports, 81 per cent of the grain coming down 
by water. That, I think, proves the fact that Montreal’s advantage as a grain 
port is a consequence of the cheap transportation of grain from the head of 

the lakes across the Atlantic. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. You say the inland service is good, then?—A. The inland service is very 
good. I think there are about 120 canal sized steamers. There has been the 
objections made that these vessels are not all Canadian owned. The upper 
lake boats are largely American; the largest boats and the largest number of 
boats carrying grain on the Great Lakes are American owned. But the grain 
is brought down to Port Colborne and Buffalo, and is there transferred to the 
canal sized steamers which bring it to Montreal. The maximum cargo of a 
canal steamer is about 95,000 bushels. The amount of her cargo capacity is 
limited by the draught of water in the canal—14 feet—but the canal boats are 
of the full canal size. They are almost as wide as a canal, and almost as deep 
as the water in the canal. If it had not been that the inland lake tonnage had 
been increased, by competition very largely, we would not have as low rates 
as we enjoy from the head of the Jakes to Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Those large vessels would come down the St. Lawrence?—A. If the 
steamers which now discharge at Port Colborne and Buffalo had the same 
amount of water that they have in the upper lakes. I understand the W-lland 
Canal will have at least 25 feet. 

Q. You have only 19 feet?—A. 19 feet in the upper lakes ports. If they 
have 25 feet in the Welland Canal they will come down to Kingston or Prescott, 
or as far east as they can come, because it is more profitable to extend a 
voyage than to shorten it. A steamer making a long voyage in the Pacific is 
more profitable than one making a voyage in the Atlantic. They built these 
steamers in England at a comparatively low cost; most of them came out in 
ballast. Some of those companies are doing well, and they are increasing the 
fleet, and say the more inland carriers we get the more grain we will be able 
ee aaah from Montreal, because that is the business for which they are best 
adapted. 
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By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. Those inland carriers carry say 10,000 tons to Prescott. What proportion 
of grain would an ocean steamer of the same tonnage carry? It would not be 
as large?—A. Not in proportion to the tonnage. 

@. How much would it be?—A. Because a lake carrier is of very light con- 
struction, and an ocean steamer must be more strongly built, and consequently 
heavier. 

@. What would be the difference, in your opinion?—A. Oh, I should think 
perhaps 10 per cent. It is a question of calculation. Those vessels on the lakes 
carry more dead weight cargo, because there is no limit to the amount they have 
to carry. Ocean vessels are limited by the draught to the Plimsoll mark, which 
the Board of Trade says they shall observe. The lake boats, not having to observe 
that, carry a larger cargo. 

Q. But the intrinsic weight of the ship itself?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 
I could find out for you. 

Q. I wish you would, and let the Committee know. The information we have 
had is that they carry only 60 per cent?—A. Oh, no. I can produce plans of an 
ocean steamer which show light draught, and that gives the dead weight of the 
vessel. If you had before you a corresponding inland vessel, you could see the 
difference between one and the other. 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 


Q. Why do these big vessels not go through to Montreal?—A. Because they 
cannot go any farther than Port Colborne at present, on account of the canal 
draft. The limit of the draft at present is 14 feet from Port Colborne. 

Q. If the canal were deepened they could go through to Montreal?—A. They 
could go through to Montreal. 

Q. Would that be an advantage?—A. It would be an advantage. 

Q. To the growers of the grain and everybody else?—A. That is because you 
would make a direct connection with the ocean steamer and Save a transfer. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. How much would an ocean steamer charge less than the present inland 
navigation steamer?—A. It is a matter of calculation. The ocean steamers are 
operating at considerably less per ton than the inland carriers, on account of their 
working for 365 days a year, whereas the inland carriers operate for only about 
220. The proportionate cost of an inland carrier is greater than that of an ocean 
steamer, in consequence of one working the whole year round and the other for 
only part of a year. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. It was suggested to the Committee that the putting of a dam at Crysler 
Island, up the river, would make slack instead of rapid water, and that a cheaper 
vessel with less power than the present canal steamer would lower the present 
cost. The deep vessel would be utilized to Kingston or Prescott, then instead of 
the present canal vessel, with which you are very familiar, there could be a vessel 
which would have less power and therefore would be operated more cheaply, and 
the cost would be reduced in that 200 miles between the foot of the lakes and 
Montreal. Have you had any experience or knowledge of that?—A. I agree that 
that would be the case. The vessels at present—I am speaking under correction 
—the present vessels cost about $150,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. Which vlass?—A. The ordinary canal boats. 
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By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Present size?—A. Present size, 2,000 tons capacity. If those vessels 
which operate to-day from Port Colborne and Buffalo to Montreal were only 
required to operate from Kingston or Prescott to Montreal, their efficiency 
would be doubled, because the distance is about one-half. The question as 
to whether these vessels would be thrown out of commission would depend 
on whether a vessel could be designed of a more economical type to carry the 
grain the shorter distances down to Montreal. I believe it could; in fact I am 
satisfied. Barges would be provided instead of steamers, with their own pro- 
pelling power. That is to say, these vessels which now operate could either 
tow a barge with them, or a Diesel motor engine could be used. This would 
reduce the number of men to probably one-half of the present requirement, 
and the cost of handling grain from Kingston to Montreal would be a very 
small amount as compared with the present cost from Buffalo and Port Col- 
borne to Montreal. The rate to-day from Port Colborne to Montreal is about 
6 cents per bushel. The rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal is about 
9 cents a bushel. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. That is right—A. Now, if the rate to-day is 9 cents per bushel from 
the head of the lakes to Montreal, 1,200 miles, the proportion of cost from 
Port Colborne to Montreal is excessive, from the standpoint of the economical 
handling of the grain. If the large steamer comes down as far as Kingston or 
Prescott, I believe the grain can be handled for one cent or one and a half cents 
a bushel. 

Q. That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Reto: That is what I say. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. From Prescott to Montreal?—A. From Prescott to Montreal. In fact 
there are several alternatives. There is a question as to whether a rail- 
way could not be built. But I do not think the barge can be beaten by 
the railway, even the most economical railway that could be constructed. 

Q. What would be the cost of transfer, in and out?—A. The same, about 
one cent a bushel. 

Q. About one cent for both?—A. They figure the cost of handling grain 
in and out at one cent a bushel. That is loading and discharge. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. And five or six days’ storage, or perhaps ten days’?—A. Well, the more 
economical the boat the more storage they could afford to give. The present 
canal boat cannot afford to store. She stores in the winter months, I admit, 
but not in the summer season, the season of navigation. But if you had barges 
they would cost so much less per day that then you could afford to hold and 
store at a very economical figure. With that equipment I do not think that 
Montreal can ever be beaten by any Atlantic port. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. Would transfers be detrimental to the grain?—A. The less transfers 
you have, the less the cost. 

Q. But as to the quality or condition of the grain?—A. No; sometimes it 
is an advantage to turn it over. 


ba 
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By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. But the cheapest of all, on the canal for instance, is one steamer and 
two consorts—two barges?—A. Of course it is difficult to tow barges through 
canals, on account of the locking, but there is no doubt they would be- very 
considerably cheaper than the present system, because you would cut that rate 
in one-half at least. If the rate is, say, 5 or 6 cents to-day from Buffalo, 
that makes it from Kingston to Montreal 2 cents, and I think, even possibly less 
than that. 

Q. That is where the whole saving is, between Prescott and Montreal. 
The route farther west remains the same; so the whole saving is confined between 
Prescott and Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: Port Colborne and Montreal. 
Hon. Mr. Cascratn: No, when the vessel comes down. 


Mr. Harurne: If you take the large steamer from the head of the lakes 
to Kingston or Prescott, she can carry at proportionately less cost than to 
Buffalo or Port Colborne. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 

Q. She would carry for four cents to Prescott; then you would have to 
add another two cents from Prescott; that would be six cents, instead of nine 
cents as to-day. Isn’t that right, Mr. Harling?—A. That is right. What we 
need in Montreal particularly is more facilities. I have been agitating that for 
thirty years, and I am still agitating it. I say we have not enough accom- 
modation. It is a strange fact that when vessels come in to-day we have not 
got berths for them. Now, the tramp steamer, not having its regular berth, 
naturally suffers very much, and as a transfer point this year we are not suc- 
cessful. There are large increases in imports of heavy freight. For instance, 
there are eighty or ninety thousand tons of ore coming from the west coast 
of Africa, through Montreal, for Chicago. That has to be transferred to lake 
steamers. There are large quantities of other commodities going to lake ports. 
There is coal to Toronto. It is very much more expensive to handle coal, 
even by water, through Montreal, if it cannot be discharged and it has to 20 
up in smaller boats. Smaller boats, or lake boats, are taking coal to Toronto, 
but that is not as economical as to have the ocean vessels discharge it in Mont- 
real and transfer it to barges and send it from there inland. But the business 
that we are doing is changing every year. I have been over thirty years in 
Montreal and I have never seen two years alike. This season is entirely 
different from last. But, if it is any satisfaction for the Senate Committee 
to know, I visited at least one hundred ship owners last winter, representing 
vessels that came to our consignment and came to Montreal last year, and 
there was not one single complaint made against the method or the expenses 
of the Port of Montreal. In fact the principal desire was to get the business 
again this year. Unfortunately our conditions are very bad just now and we 
have had to send a great many steamers away. 

Q. But as to the coal that goes from Montreal to Toronto, have you any 
idea how much goes?—A. Very little. 

@. Because it meets coal that is coming down the other way.—A. No. 
That is anthracite. Anthracite is only a very small quantity, because it cannot 
economically be shipped west of Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 
Q. Mr. Harling, you have spoken of increased facilities for the boats that 
would come direct from Fort William to Kingston as a point of transfer, and 
thence to Montreal. If the navigation or canalization were increased to 25 ° 
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feet to Montreal, where would you make the point of transfer? Montreal?—A. 
Yes, Montreal or Quebec. 

Q. All right, but if those boats can come down and go up with a draft of 
25 feet, can they not go direct to Liverpool, and from Liverpool direct to Fort 
William?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. Economically?—A. Economically up to a certain size. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Mr. Harling, I have been informed that the boats that run to Port Col- 
borne and will go on through to Kingston or Prescott carry about 12,000 tons, or 
they are about 600 or 700 feet long. Is that right?—A. Yes, about 600 feet, I 
think. 

Q. Well, those boats will come down to Kingston or Prescott, I suppose, 
when the Welland Canal is completed?—A. It depends upon the length in your 
canal locks. 

Q. At the Welland?—A. At the Welland. 

Q. At the Welland, of course, they are plenty long enough for a vessel 600 
or 700 feet long. At all events they are long enough for a vessel to go in there 
and out. Could vessels of that length navigate to Montreal safely?—A. Yes. I 
do not see any practical difficulty in navigating the largest vessel, if the neces- 
sary facilities are provided. The same complaint was made, I remember, years 
ago in Liverpool when the Manchester Ship Canal was built. The Liverpool 
ship owners said, “ Our steamers will never go to Manchester, because they will 
not be able to navigate through the canal.” As a matter of fact the Manchester 
Ship Canal is an undoubted success to-day. . 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. With the help of tugs——A. Well, they do, naturally, the same as we do 
in Montreal. We do not dock and undock a vessel without the assistance of a 
tug. 

Q. You would need the assistance of a tug with those big 12,000-ton boats. 
—A. The same as they do in the Panama Canal, and the same as in the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 

Q. No; at Panama they have locomotives to do the work.—A. We have not 
reached the stage of dealing with the facilities to be provided, if they ever are. 
In the lower St. Lawrence, if the canal is ever built, I am satisfied facilities will 
be provided that are necessary to handle vessels of the largest size there. 

Q. Have you been through the Panama Canal?—A. No, but I know about 
10; 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. What do you think of those large liners we have on inland waters, like 
those of the Canada Steamship Company and others? They have large steam- 
ers that run from Lake Superior, say, to Port Colborne. Would there be a pos- 
sibility of their coming down to Kingston or Prescott and trans-shipping into 
cheaper vessels that they themselves own, in order to go back and get another 
cargo?—A. That is an economical question, and it is entirely for the companies 
themselves to decide. If it is more economical for them to make a short trip 
they do in some cases, no doubt, transfer their passengers. The same thing 
would apply to freight, but in handling freight it is more economical to go 
straight through to destination than to break bulk. 

Q. The only reason I asked that question was this. From Kingston or 
Prescott it is lake navigation almost all the way through. The Welland Canal 
’ is about the only exception.—A. Yes. 
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Q. From Prescott down ——A. It is more difficult undoubtedly. 
Q. There is more canalization—A. More locks; and the more locks the more 
difficult. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. Yes, in restricted channels. You mentioned at the beginning that you 
told Sir Wilfrid Laurier it was very hard to navigate. That was below Mont- 
real?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you think it is going to be any easier above Montreal?—A. We have 
improved the St. Lawrence to Montreal so that vessels of 600 and 700 feet come 
to Montreal, whereas years ago it was said it was almost impossible for vessels 
of over 400 feet to navigate. When we suggested it was possible to have vessels 
up to 600 feet in Montreal, they said, “It will never be done.” Of course, since 
then the navigation of the River St. Lawrence below Montreal has been improved: 
the channel has been widened and deepened, so that we get 600-feet steamers 
up to Montreal, whereas it was thought a few years ago, comparatively, that 
it was impossible for us to get anything more than 400 feet. But with the 
engineering facilities which are provided to-day it is very difficult to say what 
will or what will not happen. It was said that the vessels would not go through 
the Panama Canal: there were 27,000,000 tons that went thrcugh the Panama 
Canal last year. 

Q. What do they charge a ton at Panama?—A. Their revenue was about 
$24,000,000. 

Q. But how much do they charge for one ton?—A. About 65 cents, based 
upon the vessel’s dead weight. 

Q. And at the Suez?—A. It is about forty, I think. 

Q. I thought it was four shillings—A. It depends upon the register ton- 
nage of the vessel. It is not measured by the dead weight of the cargo carried. 
It is measured by the vessel’s register tonnage. So of course if you put the 
thing on the registered tonnage naturally it is more than if it were carried on 

_ dead weight of cargo. You asked about dead weight and I gave what I thought 
was a correct figure on the dead weight of the vessel. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. My question had reference to transferring with the present. canal system. 
The question I asked was this: Even if we have the canals enlarged, don’t you 
think that the vessels will transfer at those points, on account of the season 
being short? Don’t you think that the large vessels will go back to Lake 
Superior as soon as possible for another cargo, and those Diesel engine boats 
will take the cargo down? The demurrage or anything of the kind would not 
be so great, and more grain would be carried. 


Mr. Harwuine: Well, in the short season of navigation the brief voyages 
that are made are the most important. They are more economical for a vessel. 
It is more economical for a vessel to discharge at even Port Colborne and come 
back. But in the summer season when things are slack, the longer the voyage 
or the longer the vessel can be occupied on the voyage the better. In that case 
they will want to get the extra freight even though the voyage may take a few 

_ days longer. In the spring and the fall of the year when the demand is greatest 
quick despatch is the most important, and then the management of a vessel 
decides it is more economical to discharge up the river and go back and get 
another cargo and take it up; but if the demand is not great he would want to 
keep his vessel employed. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: How long does the ordinary vessel take to go from 
_ Port Colborne down to Montreal? 


Mr. Haruine: Three days. . 
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Hon. Mr. Cascrarx: And going up it would take about three and a half 
to four days? 


Mr. Harune: A little longer. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: So that by that time a big cargo boat could be at 
Fort William and back. 


Mr. Haruine: Yes, about that. 


Hon. Mr. Caserain: Then those six hundred footers, if they came east of 
Port Colborne, they would have to move much more slowly than the small ones. 
I am informed they would take nine days for the trip. 


Mr: Hartrnc: It is more difficult to handle a four hundred foot steamer 
than a boat of two hundred feet. I think the barge—the economical barge 
system from Kingston will be the most economical in the end; and from what 
we know of Montreal, if Montreal is going to take care of this business there 
must be increased facilities to handle the business, because we think Montreal 
is doing a big business when we handle about one thousand steamers or twelve 
hundred steamers a year. If that canal is built, the amount of cargo available 
from the immense area of United States and Canada being considered, that will 
only be a fleabite compared with the amount of cargo that will eventually 
develop. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: In wheat? 


Mr. Harting: Not necessarily in wheat—in all commodities. It has been 
demonstrated fully that in regard to the traffic that has gone through the Panama 
canal, even the most optimistic would not have believed that in a few years 
twenty million tons of cargo would have gone through that canal. And most 
of that cargo—I cannot give you the exact proportions—is stuff which comes 
from the eastern states and is shipped to the western states or is grown in the 
western states and brought to the eastern states. Now, although the railways 
have been affected, I believe the natural increase in production, on account of 
cheap transportation, is the cause of that very large business. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That twenty million tons through the Panama canal 
is only a fourth or a fifth of what goes through the canal at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. Harting: When you refer to that question, I remember well forty 
years ago when I went over to England and told shipowner friends in Liver- 
pool that there was more business on the Great Lakes than the combined ton- 
nage of Liverpool and London in a year, they would not believe me. That ton- 
nage has increased from forty million until it is nearly one hundred million 
to-day. Out of that one hundred million tons which is limited to transfer from 
one point to another, I think 65 per cent is ore, about twenty-five per cent is 
coal, and about ten per cent is grain. Now, we are handling the grain from 
Fort William through the port of Montreal very largely, except the large quan- 
tity that goes to Buffalo; but that is only ten per cent of the traffic that is 
now on the Great Lakes. If it is one hundred millions to-day, what would it 
be if we had a through canal, and if they were open to the ships of the world. 
There would be an immense quantity, there is no question; because it would 
then be economical to arrange for the shipments from Chicago. and other lake 
ports; package freight, and everything else which now goes by rail, could go by 
water. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Do you know what the rate on grain is by rail from, say, 
Prescott to Montreal? 

Mr. Haruine: I could not tell you what it is. It used to be three cents 
a bushel, but that was when they had about twenty-five cars to a trainload. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: Three cents a bushel. I suppose it would be cheaper now 
on account of the larger cars? 
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Mr. Harting: Yes, I think they could handle it for considerably less. Of 
course, the cost of railway transportation has increased; it is higher to-day than 
it was twenty-five years ago—much higher; but then that cost of transporta- 
tion would depend upon the equipment and the handling facilities. It is really 
the cost of handling in and out of the elevator that makes the cost more, Of 
course, to-day, we have dump cars. We do not discharge the cars by hand as we 
used to do; the bottom drops out of the car and the car is discharged in two or 
three minutes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: They used to have an elevator at Prescott and trans- 
ferred the grain there. The C.P.R. used to take it down in five or six hours. 

Mr. Harutne: The fact has been proved and demonstrated that the railway 
companies cannot economically handle the grain to-day, otherwise there would 
be more business at Goderich and Port MeNicholl and these other ports. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That is a long haul. . I think the barges can handle it. 
The barges are the cheapest things. 

Mr. Haruine: The system of barges will no doubt follow as on the Con- 
tinent. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: The barges do not require a draught of twenty-five 
feet. The barges which you say are the cheapest do not require any twenty-five 
feet draught; fourteen-foot draught is quite good enough for the barges. 

Mr. Haruine: Plenty. The distance from the head of the lakes to Mont- 
real is twelve hundred miles, six days up and six days down. That is what is 
figured from the head of the lakes. 

The CuatrMan: On behalf of the committee I want to convey our thanks 
to Mr. MacCallum and Mr. Harling for their goodness in coming up from Mont- 
real. We are very deeply obliged. 


The committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Tuespay, 29th May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


The Cuairman: We have in attendance this morning Mr. Harvie, General 
Manager and Secretary of the Harbour Commission of Montreal, and Mr. Fer- 
euson, Assistant Manager. We will first hear from Mr. Harvie. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Before you go on with Mr. Harvie, as Chairman of 
the Harbour Board, and also as a member of the Canadian National Advisory 
Committee, I would like to make a few remarks . First of all, I regret very much 
that I was not here at the meeting of the Committee when the representative 
of the Shipping Federation was present, and at once I would like to say that 
I have the highest regard for the Shipping Federation of Canada, and for the 
personnel of that organization. Their function, or the object of their organiza- 
tion, is to safeguard ocean navigation. They are there to look after the interests 
of the transatlantic companies, and their interests in navigation largely ends at 
Montreal, where ocean ships stop. I would be quite satisfied with the testimony 
they gave if they had confined it to the question of whether ocean shipping 
should stop at Montreal or go to the head of the lakes, because that is one of the 
questions on_which they can speak with authority and one which is disturbing 
the minds of the citizens of Montreal and the Province of Quebec. I think they 
answered that question to my entire satisfaction. 

In October, 1927, Colonel Gear, who is Vice-President of the Shipping Feder- 
ation, (whose manager and Secretary testified here) and, I may say, the dean 
of ocean-shipping interests, in an interview given to the Montreal Standard in 
1927, which I have in my hand, and from which I would like to quote, so that 
it may go on record, said: “I am not opposed to the deepening of the waterways, 
but am in favour of it.” That is a definite statement by Colonel Gear, vice- 
President of the Shipping Federation. He goes on to say: “....but only on the 
condition that it is done by Canada when she can afford to do the work.” 

Now, Gentlemen, I submit that the recommendation of the National Advisory 
Board answers that objection, as you will see, if you read the recommendation. 
The Board recommends to the Government that the cost of the International 
Section be borne by the United States Government, and that that section be 
turned over for the use of Canada free of all charge. As to the National 
Section, that is that part of the waterways wholly in Canada, we are advised 
that all the work in the Quebec Section would be done and carried on by Can- 
ada, and that the United States would have no interest in it whatsoever, except 
for use for the purpose of navigation under the Treaties. We suggested that 
the development of power in that section would be made to pay for navigation, 
so I submit at once that if the report of the National Advisory Board be adopted 
by the Government and carried out, the condition stated both by Colonel Gear 
and the Shipping Federation is met. First, there will be no cost to the Federal 
Government; the International Section will be built by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the National Section at the expense of power. 


Hon. Mr. Casarain: In whose territory? 
Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That is a question of engineering. 
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Hon. Mr. Rem: You say the United States Government will build the 
International Section? 


Hon. Mr. McDovuaatp: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: That is following out the Report of the Joint Waterways 
Commission. 


Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That is building it all in United States territory. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That again is a matter of engineering. But the 
fact remains, as revealed in the tables of the costs of waterways developments 
produced by Mr. McLachlan, that fully two-thirds of the improvements on the 
waterways from Sault Ste. Marie to Prescott have been built and paid for by 
the United States Government, some of the outlays made being upon channels 
wholly on the Canadian side of the boundary line, and they have paid for the 
upkeep, the buoying, patrolling and lighting of that whole International Section. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: We could argue that again. You say “ built by the 
United States Government.” Are you aware that if that is undertaken it will 
be built by the Aluminum Company? 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That is neither here nor there. You may say 
that any works carried on here would be built by the Shawinigan or Montreal 
Light Heat & Power interests in Montreal. We have no interest in that. 


Hon. Mr. Rep: We have an interest in controlling it. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That is a matter of regulation by the Govern- 
ment. That is all I have to say about that. I have also been charged by the 
Press of Montreal and by citizens of Montreal of being one who is conniving 
in a “plan” or “scheme” calculated to destroy the port and harbour of 
Montreal. At once I want to go on record as saying that the port and harbour 
of Montreal is more vitally interested in this scheme than any other insti- 
tution or part of Canada. I am not alone amongst those in Montreal concerned 
in the affairs of that port and harbour who have supported the project for 
deepening the waterways and canal system. It is no new thing, and I would 
like to put on record the report of the Harbour Commission in 1920, when 
Mr. W. G. Ross was the President, and the other Commissioners were Mr. 
Farquhar Robertson and General Labelle. At that time, you will remember, 
the International Joint Waterways Commission, following investigations and 
hearings extending over a year, were about ready to bring in their report. 
The Harbour of Montreal was naturally vitally interested in the findings, and 
contained in this report are letters and documents exchanged between the two 
bodies. The result of the investigations made by the Harbour Commissioners 
and their officials at that time you will find in this report of 1920 at page 29. It 
is not very long, and I think it should go on record: 

At the meetings of the “International Joint Commission” held in 
Montreal on October 8 and 9 Mr. William G. Ross, President, the 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners, presented the following statement: 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE BENEFICIAL USE OF THE WATERS OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE RIVER BETWEEN THE LAKES AND MONTREAL IN THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Statement of the views of the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal on 
1. The desirability or otherwise of the suggested Deep Waterway. 
2. Its probable effect on the Development of Commerce between 
Lake Ports and Ocean Ports. 


3. Influence on Industrial Development. 
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4. Effect if established on existing or other projected Water Routes 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

5. Advantages or disadvantages of combined Power Development 
with Improvement of Navigation on the Upper St. Lawrence. 

6. Other phases. 


Hon. Mr. Murruy: Is that a special report or is it the Annual Report? 
Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: This is the Annual Report for the year 1920. 
Then they go on and deal with those questions. 


1. The Commissioners are of opinion that it is desirable to improve 
the present St. Lawrence Canal System or other Waterway to the extent 
of facilitating the larger lake boats’ access. to the Port of Montreal. 
They are of opinion that such improvement should not extend beyond 
a fair margin of draft for such vessels. 

2. The effect on the development of the Waterway between Ocean 
and Lake Ports would be of advantage in the economy of time of lake 
vessels and consequently lower rates of freight. They are of the opinion 
that the type of vessel suitable for Lake traffic is not suitable for ocean 
traffic, and that the ocean type of vessel, on the other hand, would not 
be able to compete with lake vessels on inland service. 

3. The industrial effect would only be beneficial in conjunction with 
Power Development. 


Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: I want you to note that specially, because the 
.. Advisory Board felt that power and navigation should not be divorced. Now 
I come back to the opinion of the Commissioners:— 


At the present time (and they presume in the further develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Canal system) the traffic through the canals 
is free, not only to Canadians, but is free to United States vessels. Con- 
sequently, in order to meet the interest on the cost of such a policy, 
Power Development is essential and would benefit the adjacent terri- 
tory in the development of Industrial Enterprise. With sufficient safe- 
guards as to ownership and control of Power Development, as well as 
of distribution, the Industrial Development would be extensive and of 
great advantage to the country. 

(4) The effect of the Waterway upon the New York State Canal 
System is a matter for the consideration of the people of the State of New 
York. 

The effect on the St. Lawrence Canals would be that they could be 
used as industrial or Local Feeders. 

The effect on the proposed Georgian Bay Ship Canal may be judged 
by the fact that the two Ship Canals would not be necessary, at least for 
many years to come. 

(5) The advantages of Power Development are the great advance 
in price of coal. The probability of its always commanding a high price, 
and the fact of our depending to a very large extent on the United States 
for this commodity, placing this country in not only a precarious position, 
but affecting the exchange situation between the two countries; also 
placing manufacturing in a better position to compete not only in domestic 
goods, but foreign export, by inducing industries to establish here with 
cheap power. 

The Commissioners are strongly of the opinion that no further Hydro 
Electric Development of Power on the St. Lawrence should be permitted 
until an ultimate plan has been decided on and developed, that would 
satisfy Canadian interests and safeguard the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence. The development of both should go hand in hand. 


x 
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(6) With regard to other phases, Canadian Navigation is being 
jeopardized now by the diversion of the natural waters of the St. Law- 
rence and steps should be taken to remedy this state of affairs. The 
diversion at Chicago should never have been tolerated. The arrangement 
tentatively agreed to has never been adhered to but has been greatly 
exceeded. If it cannot be stopped altogether, it should at least be limited 
to the quantity specified in the arrangement and proper supervision 
should be given to see that it is, and that through the proposed develop- 
ment and regulation of the St. Lawrence waters, the diversion of the Great 
Lakes waters be safeguarded. 

Sufficient draft for the large lake vessels of say 20 foot draft would 
allow of Power Development and regulation of flow at a cost that the 
revenue might to some extent help meet the interest. To increase the 
depth of the waterway, the cost would be in greater proportion owing to 
considerable reaches of the river having to be dredged, as well as the more 
extensive and expensive works necessary with doubtful adequate results. 
This expense, the Commissioners are of the opinion, would not be justi- 
fied, as the expense of transferring the large portion of the freight to be 
handled is done at a minimum of expense at Montreal and would be much 
less than the extra cost of ocean boats using the waterway, and interest 
on the cost. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that whatever scheme is evolved 
that Canada’s interest should be carefully safeguarded, especially if pro- 
ceeded with at the present time, as, owing to the present strain on the 
finances of the country and the fact that large sums will be required for 
the harbours of the country, as well as the urgent necessity of the deepen- 
ing and improvement of the Channel from Montreal to the sea to meet 
the continued growth in size of ocean vessels. No detrimental arrange- 
ment should be made with the United States due to their commanding 
ready financial resources. That would give them a preponderant advant- 
age either in control or distribution of Hydro Power for the development 
of their industries, to the detriment of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I want the foregoing to go on record, simply to show 
that this waterways question has had deep and intensive study by other bodies 
for the last fifteen years or more, and that my immediate predecessors at the 
Harbour of Montreal had eight years ago presented their considered conclusions 
and recommendations to the International Joint Commission at one of its stated 
hearings. 

I took it, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee was looking for accurate 
information on this waterways question. Here are two bodies cf Harhour Com- 
missioners of Montreal of diverse political views administering that port and 
harbour in the period from 1912 to 1928 in substantial unison upon the main 
project and the need for carrying it out. 

In all the deliberations of the National Board, of which I was a member, I 
think you will agree that it was natural and fitting that I should confer with the 
technical staff of the harbour on all questions affecting the harbour of Montreal; 
and in order to facilitate matters, I have prepared a series of questions to be 
asked Mr. Harvie and Mr. Ferguson. J submitted the questions to them and 
asked them to prepare replies so that there would be no question about what 
they would have in their minds, Then, of course, any member of the Committee 
may ask any questions he sees fit. 

Hon. Mr. Murpny: Are they technical men? 

Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: Mr. Harvie is General Manager of the Port of 
Montreal, and Mr. Ferguson is the Assistant Manager. 

The CuarrMan: I think that is very satisfactory. 
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T. W. Harvir, General Manager and Secretary of the Harbour Commission 
of Montreal, was called as a witness: 


Hon. Mr. McDovearp: I would first ask Mr. Harvie to outline his experi- 
ence in his present position. 

Mr. Harvie: I have had about 35 years experience in engineering and the 
administration of public works. From 1894 to 1899 I was with a firm of engineers 
engaged in general engineering and surveying work. From 1899 to 1902 I was 
Assistant Resident Engineer on railway construction on the Caledonian Railway, 
now the London, Midland and Scottish; from 1902 to 1907, I was Resident 
Engineer on Harbour Construction in the Harbour of Glasgow; from 1907 to 
1910 I was agent and Chief Engineer for Sir Robert McAlpin and Sons, on 
dock construction on the Clyde; from 1910 to 1913 I was Assistant Engineer on 
the 1909 scheme of harbour extension in Montreal; from 1913 to 1922 I was 
Assistant Chief Engineer of the Port of Montreal; from 1922 to 1924 I was 
Chief Engineer of the Port of Montreal; from 1924 until now, I have been 
General Manager of the Port of Montreal, which position I still hold. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: How many years have you been with the Harbour 
Commission? 


Mr. Harvie: 19 years. I am a member of the Institutions of Civil Engin- 
eers, London, a member of the Engineering Institute of Canada and a member 
of the Corporation of Professional Engineers of Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: What contacts do you maintain with shipping and 
transportation interests and trade generally? 


Mr. Harvim: As the Port of Montreal is the most important centre in the 
Dominion of Canada of overseas foreign trade with the east, and served by 
all sorts of ocean boats, liners, tramps and freighters, by all the great transcon- 
tinental rail roads, by the great inland shipping lines and every other manner 
of transportation, it is inevitable that I am in close and constant contact with 
all of them; in fact, with every trade interest in Montreal, and every form 
of commerce that takes place there. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Will you state briefly the relationship between the 
Port of Montreal, as a port, the channel below, and the channel above Montreal? 


Mr. Harvie: The port of Montreal is the point of interchange between 
ocean traffic and inland traffic. The channel below Montreal is the corridor of 
access to the Port of Montreal for ocean ships. The waterway above Montreal 
is the most important feeder of merchandise of all kinds, mostly bulk merchand- 
ise, from the West. The Port of Montreal is the connecting link between the 
two—the point of interchange. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Would you state briefly the growth in the business 


of the Port of Montreal during the past few years, from 1921 to 1928, and if you 
have a statement, would you put it on file? 


Mr. Harvie: I think the growth of the Port of Montreal may be most 
readily demonstrated by-a perusal of the annual revenues, the shipping tonnage, 
the total tonnage of merchandise handled, the quantity of grain handled and the 
quantity of coal imported. Grain is the greatest export, and coal the greatest 
import. I have figures for these various years here. Perhaps if I mention the 
first year and the last it will save time. The revenue of the port of Montreal 
in 1921 was $2,891,274.42; in 1927 it was $5,453,951.56. The aggregate of net 
registered tonnage of shipping in 1921 was 2,891,956 net registered tons; in 1927 
it was 4,992,486 tons, net registered. The year 1927 is just about double 1921, 
just as the revenue is. 

Incidentally I might say that in the last twenty-one years the revenue of 
the Port of Montreal has doubled almost exactly every six years. The total 
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tonnage of merchandise handled in 1921 was 6,223,924; in 1927 it was 11,921,173 
tons weight. The grain exported, or delivered out, in 1921 amounted to 
138,453,980 bushels; in 1927 the corresponding quantity was 195,247,914 bushels. 

The greatest bulk import, coal, in 1921 aggregated 1,042,716 tons, and in 
1927 it was 2,448,477 tons. I have a comparative statement of those figures, 
sir. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Better file that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows): 


HARBOUR OF MONTREAL 
CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT or BUSINESS DURING THE YEARS 1921 vo 1927, inctusrvE 


bd -Total 
Year Revenue oe ee Grain Coal 
chandise 

$ bus. tons 
LULL. 6 96 Ales eae aSiNG (nae oA a er 2,891,274 42 2,891,956 6, 223,924) 138,453,980 1,042,716 
OLAS 5 ot 6 Sas ee oe ee ne ere 3,460,810 87 3,932, 637 8,585,131] 155,035,817 2,009, 917 
OO 5.0: o RN a Re a pen BR Mie 3,721,159 99 3,728, 740 7,506,872] 120, 107,990 1,660, 009 
1 re i cap estaallae dee a ete an NS 4,382,115 25 4,096,332 8,985,589] 165,139,399 1,833, 695 
Bearer at ae. adh. Peet 4,749,100 69 5,104, 313 9,137,281) 166, 212,335 1,697, 143 
EE Ss cc oO SRA. Dt eee Le 4,632,599 92 4, 221,730 9,210,699) 135,897,882 1,887, 988 
1127 3 cues ef ean ee a ence a 5,453,951 56 4,992,486] 11,921,173 195, 247,914 2,448,477 


Monrreat, May 28, 1928. 


Mr. Harvie: The number of ocean ships, which is not in that statement, in 
1921 was 964, and in 1927 it was 1,610. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What about the lake boats? Have you those too? 

Mr. Harvis: No, I did not put them in. ; 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Has the tonnage increased proportionately to the 
number of ships? 

Mr. Harvir: No. The number of ships, as a rule, is smaller, by proportion, 
than the tonnage, because very much larger ships are coming. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: That is what he asks about. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: That is what I wanted to know. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Ships are getting bigger all the time. 

Mr. Harvim: I think that is about the most I can say with regard to the 
growth of the port. : 

Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: Would you compare the business of 1926 and 1927 
with the business of 1910 and 1913? If you have a statement, file it. 

Mr. Harvie: Again, that can be best compared, I think, by taking the 
revenue, the shipping tonnage and the grain. These are the three principal items 
of that first period, the other items that I mentioned before were not so promin- 
ent. From 1910 to 1913, inclusive, the gross revenues per annum range from 
$794,827.92 to $1,361,964.06 in 1913. In 1926 the revenue was $4,632,599.92, 
and in 1927, as I have already mentioned, it was $5,453,951.56. The number of 
ships and the aggregate net registered tonnage of shipping for the years 1910 to 
1913, inclusive, are as follows. The number of ships ranged from 747 to 820. 
In 1926 and 1927, respectively, the number of boats was 1,421 and 1,610. The 
tonnage in the first period ranged from 2,233,222 tons to 2,690,535 tons. In 1926 
it was 4,221,730 tons, and in 1927, 4,992,486 tons. 

The grain in 1910 was 26,893,605 bushels; in 1913 it was 63,345,788 bushels; 
in 1926 it was 135,897,882 bushels; and in 1927 it totalled 195,247,914 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: You want to file that too? 

Mr. Harvie: Yes, sir. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows) : 
HARBOUR OF MONTREAL 


COMPARISON OF BUSINESS DURING THE PuRtops 1910 To 1913 INCLUSIVE, AND 1926 anv 1927 


Shipping tonnage 
Year Revenue |— — Grain 
Boats Tonnage 

g bus. 
TOTO eaaaeael Steet | Pe CA ie |) a ee es Fa SE 794,827 92 GAT. | Ododyoee 26,893, 605 
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RO TR ner See TOLLE Ws Coll ie ate, eee Me taalarabe tie, 5,453,951 56 1,610 | 4,992,486 195, 247,914 


Montreau, May 28, 1928. 


Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: Would you state the relationship which exists 
between the present business and the existing facilities, that is to say, elevator 
facilities and berthing facilities? 


Mr. Harviz: In 1921 the grain business of the port increased very 
rapidly; as a matter of fact, 121 per cent in one year. That obliged the Com- 
missioners in the following year or two to find some means of dealing with this 
enormous increase. Investigations were made, and as a result of those investi- 
gations the facilities were increased, the storage was increased, the berths 
were increased, and so on. The total capacity for grain handling was largely 
increased in those years. The large quantity which originated in 1921 was 
not only maintained, but went on increasing, and the grain facilities in the 
Port of Montreal have been kept ahead of the business, as a result of the 
investigation following the abnormal increase in 1921—by this constant expan- 
sion the elevator equipment is capable of the business it is getting now and 
probably will get for a few years to come, but no doubt in a few more years 
additional extensions will be necessary. Nevertheless, so far as the grain 
handling equipment is concerned, the Harbour Commissioners are in a com- 
fortable position to-day. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: For what capacity of grain? 


Mr. Harvim: At the end of this year 15,000,000 bushels storage, 3,000,000 
of which is in course of construction. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: All your space is taken at present, is it not? 


Mr. Harvir: I am coming to that, sir. With regard to berthage, transit 
sheds and general accommodation, I regret to say that the Commissioners are 
not in such good shape. While every Commission that I have served under— 
and I have served under three—has been extremely optimistic regarding the 
growth of business in the Port of Montreal, not one of them has been able to 
forecast the growth as it really occurred. In 1909 the first great scheme of 
harbour extension was authorized. It was begun in 1910. That scheme was 
supposed to take care of the growth of twenty-five years, and it was supposed 
to be completed in 12 or 13 years. It was completed in 12 or 13 years; in fact, 
more than completed; but the margin of thirteen years had gone. As soon as 
that scheme was completed it was practically just what was necessary for the 
business of that time. Since that time successive Commissions, and particu- 
larly the present Commission, have struggled hard to try and over-estimate 
the future, but they have not succeeded yet, and the fact is that to-day we are 
in worse shape than we were in 1922, so far as berthage, etc. is concerned. 
The Harbour Commissioners have under consideration just now several 
schemes of development to provide additional berthing space and additional 
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transit sheds. The Harbour Commissioners are striving to provide possibly 
as many as three, four, five or six new sheds within a year’s time, and prob- 
ably a mile of wharf. But in spite of what I have said, which is in no spirit 
of criticism—in spite of what I have said, the Commssioners have always 
taken care of the business. No business has ever been turned away. 

Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: Before you leave that, Mr. Harvie, would you just 
state the approximate amount of money that you have spent on improvements 
in the Harbour in the last six years, and state the number of sheds and wharfs 
that we were short this year, or, in other words, that we could have leased out 
to shipping companies if we had had them? 

Mr. Harvie: Yes. I will have to trust a little to memory for that. I 
think the amount that has been spent, or nearly spent, since 1922 is approach- 
ing $27,000,000. There were, I think, three loans, $10,000,000, $5,000,000 and 
$12,000,000. The $10,000,000 and $5,000,000 have long since gone, and a great 
deal of the $12,000,000 has gone. Two sheds were built, many new wharves 
have been built, and various other facilities have been provided, but this season 
at the opening of navigation there were applications for, I think, four more 
sheds than we actually had. Nobody was turned away, but the shipping 
companies had to do with a lesser number of sheds and to use them more. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Was there any serious delay to the steamers? 


Mr. Harvie: Qh, no. It simply means the shipping companies probably 
had to— 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Work night and day? 

Mr. Harvie: Not so much that as probably crowd more into a shed than 
usual. But that is the situation. The same applies to wharves. We are cer- 
tainly needing more wharves, and we are needing them badly, and we must 
have them. We hope to have them by next year. As soon as we get them we 
can rent them, but I would like to emphasize the fact that no business has 
been turned away, though the Commissioners have been very hard put to it, 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: You ‘do not owe the Government anything for 
interest? 

Mr. Harviz: No. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: You pay interest, every cent? 

Mr. Harvin: The Harbour Commissioners have always met their obli- 
gations and paid their interest. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: And sinking fund? 

Mr. Harvim: And sinking fund and depreciation. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Since what date? When did they begin to pay 
interest? 

Mr. Harviz: As far as I know, they always did, sir. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: They have always done so? 

Mr. Harvie: Long before my time, and I think they always did before 

that, too. 
* Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: If I may interject a remark on that, the point that 
I would like particularly to bring out is that, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have been spending vast sums of money—$27,000,000 in the last six years— 
trying to provide facilities at the Port of Montreal, the business has increased 
so rapidly that we could not anticipate what the requirements would be, and 
this year we are confronted with almost exactly the same situation as we had 
six years ago. What I want to point out is that that is only indicative of what 
will happen in the St. Lawrence. If it happens at Montreal, the same condition 
will apply to the St. Lawrence, as regards facilities there. 
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Has there ever been an exhaustive study of the transportation conditions 
affecting the movement of traffic into the Harbour of Montreal? 

Mr. Harvis: Arising out of the increase in the grain exports in the year 1 
have referred to, 1921, the Commissioners arrived at their plan of expansion by 
following the recommendations of a Committee appointed to advise them. It 
was called the Grain Elevators Committee. This Committee was appointed on 
the 29th of March, 1922, and the function of the Committee was to explore the 
whole question of transportation and handling, particularly of grain, from the 
head of the lakes to the seaboard. They made a very exhaustive study and 
submitted a very able and very detailed report. In the report were certain 
recommendations, which I can read if you care to hear them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Harviz (reading): The Committee has come to the following con- 
clusions and makes the undermentioned recommendations in regard thereto: 

(1) The maximum use of the elevator facilities in the movement of export 
grain can only be obtained by means of the closest co-operation between the 
various agencies involved in the transportation of grain between the head of the 
Lakes and Canadian ports of export. 

The best means of bringing about this co-operation is a matter which should 
be worked out by the various interests. 

_ (2) The control, construction and operation of the elevator facilities at the 
Port of Montreal should be vested in one authority in the interests of the 
development of the grain movement through that port. 

The Committee recommend that this be done. 

(3) During the seasons 1921 and 1922 additional storage capacity of 
2,900,000 bushels would have been necessary to have completely relieved the 
congestion at Montreal and four or five additional berths were required for the 
proper accommodation of tramps. 

The Committee recommend that the storage facilities at Montreal be at 
once increased by 3,000,000 bushels in the expectation of the present volume of 
grain being maintained. In the event of the present volume of grain being 
appreciably increased, a further extension of 2,500,000 bushels would be justi- 
fied. The Committee further recommend that four or five additional berths be 
provided for the accommodation of tramps. 

(4) The present accommodation available for liners in the central portion 
of the Harbour of Montreal is not sufficient to meet the requirements and addi- 
tional accommodation is needed. 

The Committee recommend that additional accommodation for liners be 
provided from time to time as business warrants. 

(5) Additional storage to the extent of 3,500,000 bushels would have been 
required at Port Colborne to have completely relieved the congestion at that 
point during the seasons of 1921 and 1922. 

The Committee, however, recommends the immediate extension of the pre- 
sent facilities by 2,000,000 bushels additional storage capacity, feeling that under 
the improved conditions which are likely to exist following the extension of 
facilities at other points and the closer co-operation between the various inter- 
ests involved the present situation will be greatly relieved by this additional 
storage. 

(6) Additional storage to the extent of 3,000,000 bushels would have been 
required at the Bay Ports to have taken care of the movement of grain through 
these ports during the seasons 1921 and 1922. 

The additional storage of 3,000,000 bushels, however, would not have been 
sufficient to have taken care of any additional movement, but would merely have 
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relieved the congestion which existed during these two seasons. To provide for 
a large increase in the movement through the Bay Ports than that which took 
place in the two seasons referred to, storage capacity in excess of 3,000,000 
bushels would be required. The Committee, however, feel that the provision of 
additional storage facilities at the Bay Ports might very well be left to the 
initiative of the interests at present in control of the elevator facilities at these 
points. 

(7) Owing to difficulties experienced in establishing trade connections at 
Quebec, the elevator facilities at that point have not, in the past, been fully 
utilized. 

The Committee recommend that the various interests involved in the trans- 
portation of grain co-operate to as great an extent as possible to make greater 
use of the excellent facilities provided at that point. 

(8) The flexibility of the elevator capacity during the rush season is 
governed to a large extent by the free storage period. 


The Committee recommend that a reduction in the free storage period at 
the Lake and Bay Ports be given very serious consideration. 


(Signed) C. J. SMITH, 
re R. A. C. Henry, 
5 M. P. Fennewu, Chairman. 


: Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Name those Bay Ports, for those who may not know 
them. 

Mr. Harvin: Ports MeNicoll, Tiffin, Midland, and—would you call Depot 
Harbour a bay port? 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: Parry Sound? 

Mr. Harvie: Parry Sound and Depot Harbour. 

Hon. Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Harvie, you have emphasized four or five times 
during your evidence the apparently abnormal increase in grain handled through 
the port of Montreal in the year 1921-1922. I do not recall that there was any 
exceptional crop that year. Could you tell us what was the reason for that large 
increase? 

Mr. Harvie: That probably would be only my opinion, but I think it was 
simply due to the general recuperation after the war in Kurope and the big 
demand for grain. Europe was half starved, and fortunately there was a big 
crop and everything fitted in. 

Hon. Mr. Ropertson: Was there a large shipment of American grain 
started about that time? 

Mr. Harvie: I think so—or the year after. I am not sure which. I think 
it was simply that the demand from Europe coincided with a good crop. 

Hon. Mr. Rosertson: I could not recall that we had any abnormal crop in 
that year. 

Mr. Harvie: I think it was a good crop. I do not really remember the 
amount, but I think the chief thing was the excessive demand in Europe for 
grain. I think the whole of Europe was more or less impoverished after the 
war, and so on, and European countries were beginning to recover. And I think 
perhaps the Argentine did not fill the bill so well that year. 

Shall I file the statement? 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: We have gone on from that increase in those years 
to a greater increase? 

% Mr. Harvie: Oh, steadily. The grain deliveries last year were more than 
three times what they were in 1920. 


: 
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Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: The increase in Canadian grain was not large? 
Was that American grain, some of it? ; 

Mr. Harvie: Both. 

Hon. Mr. L’EspexAnce: Was the increase more pronounced in the Ameri- 
ean than in the Canadian grain? 

Mr. Harvie: Last year it was. Half the grain we exported last year was 
American grain—924 million bushels, or something like that. 

Hon. Mr. Roserrson: Is the total exportation of American grain to foreign 
countries increasing or otherwise? 

Mr. Harvie: It is increasing, sir. That is where it goes; it goes to foreign 
countries, that is to say, countries foreign to Canada. The United Kingdom and 
European ports. 

Hon. Mr. Rosertson: Is the production of American grain increasing in 
comparison? 

Mr. Harvin: I am afraid I cannot tell you that for the moment. 

Hon. Mr. Rosertson: What I had in mind was what the future holds in 
store so tar as the continued expansion of grain export is concerned; my under- 
standing is that the United States is exporting annually a smaller amount, due 
to larger home consumption, and I was wondering whether this expansion in the 
last ten or fifteen years is likely to continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Harvie: What I had meant is that the export of American grain 
through the port of Montreal is increasing very greatly. 

Hon. Mr. Wintovcuey: Are you looking for an increasing export through 
the port of Montreal of our own Canadian grain? 

Mr. Harvie: Yes, it is increasing. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrancp: The Panama Canal does not really stop that 
increase? 

Mr. Harvis: No, and so far as Vancouver is concerned, compared with 
Montreal, they are both growing at the same time. As far as I can see Van- 
couver does not affect us at all. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: What about Hudson Bay; will that take much? 

Mr. Harvim: I have never been to Hudson Bay. 

Hon. Mr. Gruuis: You will find out in the course of a year or two. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Have the recommendations of that Committee 
been put into effect? While we are waiting, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be 
well to put this report on record. I think it is the most voluminous report I 
have seen, and it is very well prepared, and probably some members of the 
Committee would like to just glance through it. It will give some idea of the 
work that has been put on this scheme. 

Hon, Mr. Gruuts: Is that in connection with Montreal harbour? 


Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: The Minister of Railways and Canals and the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, when we were trying to determine what should 
be done in order to facilitate the handling of grain at Montreal, suggested that 
we should have all the interests investigate and make a report on it, and this is 
the result of that investigation. Just at this point I would like to say that Mr. 
R. A. C. Henry was the man who did most of the work on that report. That is 
why I would like especially to have him called before the Committee. 

The CuarrMan: Of course all these documents will be in the possession 
of the secretary, Mr. Hinds, and will be available to any members of the Com- 
mittee 

Hon. Mr. Murrtty: This is the report from which Mr. Harvie has been 
quoting? 


a 
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Hon, Mr. McDoveatp: Yes. Do you think the improvement and deep- 
ening of the St. Lawrence River would increase or decrease the business through 
the port of Montreal? 


Mr. Harviz: Might I suggest that I tell the Committee just how far those 
recommendations were carried out? I really forgot to do that. Those recom- 
mendations in regard to the port of Montreal, made by the Grain Elevator Com- 
mittee, consisted of adding, immediately, 3,000,000 bushels additional storage, 
and perhaps very soon another 2,500,000. It also recommended the equipping 
of four or five additional berths for tramps. It recommended, in the first case, 
one control of all the harbour facilities in the port of Montreal. These, briefly, 
were the recommendations for the port of Montreal. Those recommendations 
were followed by the Harbour Commissioners immediately, and are still being 
followed. Elevator “B” was immediately extended, an additional storage of 
1,250,000 bushels being made. A new elevator at the Tarte pier, elevator No. 3, 
was constructed, making a total of around 3,000,000 bushels additional. Just 
now, at this new elevator at the Tarte pier another 3,000,000 is in course of con- 
struction. This elevator at the Tarte pier was designed so that the first unit 
of 2,000,000 would simply be a unit of a house that might eventually, as business 
grew, become 10,000,000 or 12,000,000. So the first unit of elevator No. 3 was 
built. Then there is being added now what will give the 2,500,000, which they 
suggested would very soon be needed, and as time goes on another 3,000,000 and 
another 3,000,000 may be added to that house; so that as far as storage is con- 
cerned the Commissioners absolutely followed to the letter those recommenda- 
tions. With regard to the additional berths for tramps, four additional berths 
were equipped at Elevator “B”; a new jetty with two berths was provided at 
elevator No. 2, and five additional berths were provided at the Tarte pier. Of 
these five, four are equipped with transit sheds and are really liner berths, so 
that again the recommendation of the Committee has been rather better than 
followed in that case. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Is your elevator capacity sufficient to store grain at the 
close of navigation, winter storage? 


Mr, Harvim: We can store 15,000,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Is there more than that storage called for at the end of 
the season? 

Mr. Harvie: This last year there was not. 

Hon. Mr. Gitu1s: Have you anything to show the comparison of Canadian 
grain shipped through Vancouver with what was shipped through Montreal? 

Mr. Harvir: I have not the figures of Vancouver here. I can get them 
for you if you like. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 by Vancouver, and 
here 195,000,000—about one-third, 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: From Vanconwer it is all Canadian grain, while 50 
per cent of the grain through Montreal is American grain. Of course that is 
easily explained. The St. Lawrence is practically open only for 7 months, while 
Vancouver is open all the year around, 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The American grain comes before we get our 
own crops. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Yes, it is earlier. 

Mr. Harviz: I should have stated that the first recommendation of that 
Committee, namely, that the elevator system of Montreal should be under con- 
trol of the Harbour Commissioners, was immediately given effect also. The 
Harbour Commissioners acquired the elevator at that time, which was formerly 


the property of, and operated by the Montreal Warehousing Company. The = 
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whole elevator system since that :time is under the exclusive control of the Har- 
bour Commission. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Are the Canadian National elevators now under 
your control? 

Mr. Harviz: Absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. McDovuaatp: That was the old elevator “B.” Mr. Harvie 
do you think the improvement and deepening of the St. Lawrence river would 
increase or decrease the business through the port of Montreal? 

Mr. Harvie: I think the deepening of the St. Lawrence channel, the St. 
Lawrence river, would increase the business, because the improved channel 
would then mean bigger ships, and therefore cheaper transportation. 

Hon. Mr. L’Espgrance: From the head of the lakes? 

Mr. Harvie: Both ways; both below and above. The size of ocean 
vessels coming to the port of Montreal is steadily increasing, there being at the 
present time passenger liners of 19,000 tons gross register, to be followed, I 
believe, by others of 20,000 tons register; in addition to that, there are freight- 
ers capabie of carrying from 12,000 to 14,000 tons of cargo. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: What is the dead weight of the 19,000 to 20,000 
ton register boats? 

Mr. Harvie: That would be a rather difficult thing to tell. I do not 
know. They do not go by displacement at all in those boats; it is gross and 
net register. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Is that dead weight tonnage, the one you have just 
stated there? 

Mr. Harvie: That one is, the 12,000 to 14,000 tons, but the 19,000 tons is 
gross register. Those are passenger liners. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Much of that is not available for cargo. 

Mr. Harvie: At all events, the limits in the size of vessels coming to the 
port of Montreal are governed by limitations of the channel. The channel 
is needing to be deeper. It is being made deeper now, 5 feet deeper, and 
eventually will have to be made deeper again, whether by dredging or other- 
wise. That, again, applies to the channel above, in my opinion; it is a natural 
corollary. At all events, the deepening of the ship channel followed an 
improved inland waterway, but the improvement of the channel below Quebec 
has gone on steadily, whereas the channel above Montreal has not. 

Hon. Mr. McDovueaup: The channel below Montreal? 

Mr. Harvie: The channel below Montreal has gone on steadily, whereas 
the channel above has been stationary since 1875. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: This Soulanges canal was since that? 

Mr. Harvir: I am thinking of the Lachine canal, which is the factor 
governing Montreal. . 

Hon. Mr. L’Esptrance: It is the weak link. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: The Soulanges canal was only finished in 1896 or 
1897. 

Mr. Harvie: The figure I was giving was for the Lachine canal. 

Hon. Mr. L’Espérance: The chain is only as good as the weakest link, 
and the weakest link was the Soulanges canal, and they made it deeper. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Do you think the larger sized vessels would go through 
the upper lakes? 

Mr. Harvie: No, I do not think any vessel of any considerable size would 
go up to the upper lakes. There might be a coaster, or something, an odd one. 
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Hon. Mr. Rew: You think they would tranship at Montreal? 


Mr. Harviz: Yes. I think, for the reason, that the increasing of any 
channel reduces the cost of transportation. The greater the ship the more bulk 
is carried, and obviously it must be cheaper. From that point of view I think 
anything that tends to cheapen will increase the business. Nor do I under- 
stand that it is possible to contemplate an improvement of the channel above 
Montreal without a power development. If there is a power development— 
and I presume the power development is what will really build the canal— 
with plenty of cheap power and all that sort of thing, within a reasonable range 
of the port of Montreal, you should have large steamers bringing in bulk car- 
goes of raw materials or something. Cheap power would undoubtedly, I should 
think, establish industries and factories close to that power. With the power 
development there will be cheaper transportation, and as far as I can see 
the development ought to increase the business inevitably. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: Your argument is that the vessels will not go west of 
Montreal? 


Mr. Harvie: The ocean vessels? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: But they will all be transferred at Montreal? 
Mr. Harvie: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDoucatp: Why? Give reasons for your answer. 
Mr. Harvir: I have them here. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: If the Chairman will allow me to go on, I had 
that question for Mr. Harvie, and I think it will facilitate matters to take 
them in order: At the present time have there been any recent developments 
which have come to your attention which would indicate a greater movement 
through the port of Montreal, either import or export? 


Mr. Harvie: There are many indications. I have already mentioned one 
—that this year the new lines coming to the port required more sheds than we 
had. That has been constantly happening during the last few years; new lines 
are coming in, and new lines mean new business. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan:> Is that to handle mostly articles? 

Mr. Harvie: No, both. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Package freight? 


Mr. Harvim: Yes. There are new lines of business. Not only that, but the 
present lines of business; the grain business is obviously increasing all the time; 
there does not seem to be any apparent limit to that. Then the importation of 
coal, as I have already shown you gentlemen, is steadily increasing. The whole 
business of the port is steadily increasing, but over and above all that we have 
succeeded in attracting to the port of Montreal, within the last two years, a 
business that formerly went to Baltimore—the importation of Norwegian wood 
pulp for the United States. I believe the Harbour Commission will handle 
100,000 tons of that this season; I am perfectly certain of about 90,000. Another 
thing is that I do know that negotiations are under way for the establishment 
of a large importation of potash—another bulk product. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: From Germany? 

Mr. Harvie: I think it is; but, at all events, that line of business is immi- 
nent; in fact, it is possibly accomplished by now. 

Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: It is dangerous to give figures sometimes, because 
we are in competition, but the business offering is so important and so large that 
it would be enough for any one harbour to handle alone, almost, and that is 
presently going through United States channels. To make it perfectly clear, so 
that there will be no misunderstanding in the country or among the paper people, 
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the wood pulp that Mr. Harvie speaks of goes through to the United States; it 
does not interfere with our business at all. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Transhipped at Montreal? 

Hon. Mr. McDovucarp: It is transhipped into lake boats, and they come 
to Montreal because they get cheaper rates from Montreal beyond, to Chicago 
and western points. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Where is that used? 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Chicago and Detroit, and that section. That 
business is at present coming through Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Hon. Mr. Smiru: If the St. Lawrence channel were deepened would those 
Norwegian boats go right through? 

Mr. Harvie: I doubt it. I think, however, this is a very good illustration 
of what I think will happen. This pulp wood has been going for years to Balti- 
more, I forget how many millions of tons. It goes to Baltimore because the rate 
there is so cheap for the ocean boat that they can take it to the middle west by 
rail, but enterprising people, assisted by the Harbour Commissioners, have suc- 
ceeded in getting better rates to Montreal. But to get those better rates, it must 
come in large ships. You cannot bring bulk stuff across the ocean in small ships 
with any economy. It must come in large ships, and it would not be economy 
to take the large ship, even if it could go up the waterway. It is now transferrea 
into the biggest lake boats they can find, and the bigger the lake boats that can 
go through, the cheaper will the transportation rate be, and that will be the idea. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratnx: That will make an economical cargo? 

Mr. Harvise: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Giuuis: It is purely a question of size that prevents the boats 
going up to the lake ports? 

Mr. Harvie: No, not in my opinion. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: The ocean boat is not built like the lake boats. 

Mr. Harvie: The ocean boat is an expensive thing. It is built strong; it 
is built to stand all the storms in the ocean. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esrerancre: And it requires a larger crew. 

Mr. Harvin: It is equipped to use salt water, with most expensive machinery. 
It is full of derricks to load and unload at any foreign port it may go to, and 
everything of that sort. It is full of men; those big boats that come to Montreal 
have hundreds of men. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: What proportion will an ocean carrier bear to a laker? 

Mr. Harvie: I am not very sure of that, but I would not be surprised if it 
was around 50 per cent, but I would really like to check that up. 

Hon. Mr. Gris: What you have outlined does not go to prove that it 
would be impossible for them to navigate by the route up to the head of the lakes. 

Mr. Harvie: I have not said anything about that. I think that so far as 
operating is concerned, they could not afford to do it. But in addition to that, 
the construction of the ocean steamer is utterly different in elevation, you might 
say. as compared with the ordinary lake boat. The lake boat has a low free- 
board; the ocean steamers have a very high freeboard. There are various points 
of construction like that. For example. in my opinion it would be very awkward 
for one of those big high liners in Montreal, or one of those big high freighters, 
with high decks, being caught by winds on approaching a lock. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: It would be economically unsound. 

Mr. Harvin: I think so, sir. 


Hon. Mr. McDovuaatp: There is another point about getting cargo at Mont- 
real; I think that is important to explain to the Committee. 
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Mr. Harvip: I have already mentioned the size of the big freighters. 
Freighters are not necessarily tramps; they may be liners, although not pass- 
enger liners. Those are fellows carrying 12,000 to 14,000 tons. Then there are 
the liners I have spoken of with 20,000 tons gross register, but you have big 
tramps, and some tramps are as big as the freight liners and as big as some 
passenger liners. Now, a tramp like that can come into the port of Montreal, 
and we have a record for loading a tramp like that, and the record was 276,000 
bushels in 64 hours. A boat like that can come in and fit out and get all its 
stores, and everything that is wanted, and have a full cargo, and go right away. 
Including the fitting out and all those things I referred to a minute ago, I think 
the total time was 36 hours, including everything from the time she came in to 
the time she sailed, but the loading of grain was 64 hours for 276,000 bushels. 
That was a tramp. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: What was the tonnage of the tramp? 


Mr. Harvie: About 8,000 to 10,000 tons capacity, I think. 

A still more important thing about the Port of Montreal is that there are 
not many ships that take a straight cargo of one grade of grain. I have seen 
forty orders for one ship, all of different kinds of grain, not only Canadian grain, 
but different kinds of American grain. It is not necessarily Canadian erain; 
sometimes it is American grain that is in demand, sometimes vice versa. The 
Port of Montreal is somewhat like a large departmental store in that the ship can 
get anything it wants. I do not know how these fellows sell grain, but I know 
they change their minds half an hour before they commence loading the ship, 
and change to something else. If the ocean ships have to be served in that 
respect, we must have a big assortment of almost every kind of grain. 


Hon. Mr. Caseratn: It is not ear-marked. You must have a clearing house. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Does much corn come to Montreal now? 


Mr. Harvie: Not so much. One year it almost disappeared altogether. I 
think that was in 1923 or 1924. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Is not what you say about the prospective improve- 
ment in the St. Lawrence borne out by all the ports of commerce in Europe and 
South America that have made improvements—that they have found business 
increase? 


Mr. Harvie: I think so. Of course it must be an economic route, of which 
the St. Lawrence is an outstanding example. 


Hon. Mr. McDovucatp: Take the Manchester Ship Canal, for instance. 


Mr. Harvie: I happen to know something about the Manchester Ship Canal. 
It was regarded as sheer lunacy by some people when it was built. It was 
claimed that it would take the business away from Liverpool, but Liverpool has 
gone on increasing its trade. A special ship is required for the canal. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: From your knowledge of shipping through the Port 
of Montreal, what fraction of competition tends to divert traffic from that port? 


Mr. Harvim: I think I referred to that before. The competition in the 
transportation of grain from the head of the Lakes to Europe is so keen that a 
cut of from one-eight to one-quarter of a cent is quite enough to cause the port 
of Montreal to lose business to the more southern Atlantic ports. Yesterday I 
was told by one of the most prominent grain men in Montreal that that morn- 
ing Montreal had lost a fair quantity of oats to Baltimore because the Mont- 
real rate was one-eight of a cent more than the Baltimore rate; and I know that 
a short time ago the Canadian National Railway lost a considerable amount of 
business at Depot Harbour, which they were trying to get, because the rate 
through Depot Harbour, because of some question of insurance, was between 
one-eighth and one-quarter of a cent more than the other way. 
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Hon. Mr. Caserain: Were they Canadian oats? 

Mr. Harvie: Going from Fort William. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Where did they go? To Buffalo? 

Mr. Harvir: I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: And then by rail from Buffalo? 

Mr. Harvie: I think so. I am not quite sure of that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam. In your opinion, with all your experience in 
transportation matters, which has been very wide, and in connection with the 
Port of Montreal, it is your studied judgment that the improvement of the St. 
roe would not only not injure the Port of Montreal but would be of bene- 

0 it? 

Mr. Harvir: It is, sir. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: In your opinion, if the St. Lawrence waterways are 
deepened as suggested by the National Advisory Committee, will ocean shipping, 
as has been suggested by some writers, pass the Port of Montreal and go to the 
Great Lakes? I think you have already answered that. 


Mr. Harvie: I should like to add to that if I may. In my opinion Mont- 
real will always remain the head of ocean navigation. I should like to point 
out one or two reasons why J think so. Montreal, although it is a thousand 
miles up the great St. Lawrence route, the most economic route on this continent, 
is at least as close, and I think closer to Europe than its most formidable rival, 
the port of New York. That governs the distance the ocean ship must go. I 
have been told by experienced shipping men that a ship is only making money 
when it is going at a fair speed with a fair cargo. The moment it is lying at a 
dock or is delayed for any cause whatsoever, it is losing money. Any trading 
ship will go to the nearest competitive port where it will get the shortest turn 
around. There is no port in the world where you will get as short a turn round 
as at Montreal, and the competitive distance with its biggest rival, New York, is 
favourable. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: It is over 300 miles shorter. 


Mr. Harviz: I was also going to refer to the report of the Commissioners of 
1920. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I put that on record. 

Mr. Harvie: I would like to say that I have had to do with the building 
of the port of Montreal in one capacity or another for twenty years, and the 
officers I have worked under and with, and the Commissioners I have served 
under, as far as I have been able to judge, always anticipated a deeper waterway, 
and I would say that the report of 1920 bears that out. I know that the marine 
tower jetty of elevator 3 was designed to handle any sized lake boat; and any- 
thing that was done in the harbour that had any bearing on that—it probably 
was not a concrete fact, but as far as I know everybody considered it an inevit- 
able development following on the deepening of the ship channel. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: In effect, the National Advisory Committee recom- 
mend that the improvements of the International Section and the improve- 
ments of the Quebec Section shall be done without expense to the Dominion 
Government, and consequently without expense to navigation, other than that 
involved in the maintenance and operation of the improved canal after com- 
pletion. If this policy is carried out do you think the movement of freight 
through the improved canals would be appreciably increased? 

Mr. Harvim: Yes, sir. JT think I have already given the reasons. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Would the same thing happen if the canal was built on the 
Canadian side on the same terms? 

Mr. Harvie: So long as the canal is there to put ships through, that is all I 
care for Montreal. 
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Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Do you think that the lake shipping interests would 
take advantage of the increased size of facilities provided? 


Mr. Harvie: I think undoubtedly they would. The size of the ship coming 
to any point is merely governed by the access. The size of the ship coming to 
Montreal is governed in that way, and if the canal is built, the ships coming 
from the lakes will be governed that way. 


Auex. Frreuson, Assistant General Manager of the Harbour Commission 
of Montreal, was called as a witness. 


Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: What is your experience in transportation, Mr. 
Ferguson? 

Mr. Frercuson: I will just read the statement that 1 have, sir, if I may. 

January, 1906, to December, 1909, Locating Engineer on the National 
Transcontinental Railway. January, 1910 to August, 1914, Division Engineer 
in charge of construction, National Transcontinental Railway. August, 1914, 
to January, 1917, Inspecting Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals, 
in charge of inspection of railways constructed under Dominion Governmeni 
subsidy and bond guarantee. January, 1917, to April, 1917, Advising and 
reporting to the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Railways and Transporta- 
tion (Drayton-Ackworth Commission) in connection with the valuation of Cana- 
dian Northern Lines. May, 1917, to J anuary, 1918, in charge of consolidation 
of 200 miles of Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Lines through the 
Yellowhead Pass, carried out in order to release rails for the use of the armies 
in France. February, 1918, to May, 1918, on Board of Engineers associated 
with counsel in charge of preparation and. presentation of Government case in 
the Canadian Northern stock arbitration. May, 1918, to June, 1927, General 
Assistant Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals. June, 1918, to 
December, 1919, Investigating and adjusting claims for compensation resulting 
from consolidation of lines in the Yellowhead Pass. Investigating causes of 
and reporting on remedies for shrinkage in the production of nickel for war 
purposes. Investigating physical condition of branch lines in Hastern Canada. 
Analyzing economic disposition of lines through the Yellowhead Pass. J anuary, 
1920, to May, 1920, investigating the physical financial and economic condi- 
tions of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway and the 
Central Railway of Canada. June, 1920, to February, 1924, Acting Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Dominion Highways Commission. During 1923 investigated 
physical, financial and economic condition of the Inverness Railway and Coal 
Company. February, 1924, to June, 1927, in charge of Port Colborne Govern- 
ment Grain Elevator, reorganizing and establishing improved operating condi- 
tions and regulations. J une, 1927, to date, Assistant General Manager, Montreai 
Harbour Commission. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: In your capacity as Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment elevator did you study the movement of grain and other commodities 
through the canal system? 

Mr. Frereuson: When I was in charge of that elevator it was necessary 
to study the movement of grain through the canal system. Other commodities 
did not play such an important part, so I was not so familiar with them. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Did you, as a result of your study, come to any 
conclusions as to the influence of the St, Lawrence waterway upon the movement 
of grain from the Central West to the seaboard? 

Mr. Frreuson: Yes. I came to the conclusion that the water route from 
the head of the lakes to the sea was the most effective route in the transporta- 
tion of grain from that portion of the Canadian West, east of the Saskatchewan- 


British Columbia boundary to Europe, and that therefore it is the controlling 
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factor in the cost of transportation to the world market of Canadian surplus 
grain. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: In your studies of this situation at Port Colborne 
did you observe any physical obstacles which tended to prevent a larger move- 
ment of grain through the canal system below Port Colborne? 

Mr. Fercuson: Yes, at certain periods. During the last two or three years 
the construction of the Welland Ship Canal has necessitated the use of craft in 
the Welland Canal, and the addition of that craft working on construction has, 
at times of peak flow, caused a condition of rather serious congestion; so much 
so that the time of traffic vessels passing through the canal has practically 
doubled, or so, during my time. That came very forcibly to my attention 
because it was of extreme importance that I should know, as officer in charge of 
the elevator, the movements of all vessels coming from both ends. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: How long does it take a vessel to go from Port Col- 
borne to Montreal—a small vessel, 14 feet only? 

Mr. Fercuson: Three days. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: What is the distance? 

Mr. Frercuson: The distance is roughly 300 miles. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: One hundred miles a day. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Would a bigger vessel make it any faster? 

Mr. Fercuson: I would not say so. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Could a bigger vessel go through? 

Mr. Frrauson: Now, there is another difficulty in the movement of grain 
through Canadian channels, and that is the inability at periods of peak flow for 
the elevator facilities at Port Colborne to take care of the grain that offers there. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: When you talk of the periods you might mention what 
time of the year. 

Mr. Frereuson: Usually the spring and the fall. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: You are dull during July and August? 

Mr. Fercuson: July and August it is usually quite dull. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: And the latter part of June? 

Mr. Frercuson: Yes. But during the spring flow and the fall, after the 
Canadian crop comes in—that is when the surplus is first released from the head 
of the lakes—there is always a big rush of grain. A great many vessels lie at 
the head of the lakes with storage cargoes all winter, and as soon as navigation 
opens those boats start down. They go to all ports, but principally Buffalo and 
Port Colborne. Now, when that surplus is shipped out, then the grain trade on 
the lakes falls off. The next movement is usually that of the American crop, 
which comes in before the Canadian crop. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: About how long before? 

Mr. Fercuson: Oh, about a month before. That comes in about the begin- 
ning of August. The Canadian crop then comes in, from the beginning to the 
end of September. I have seen the first Canadian grain getting in as early as 
the 10th to the 15th of September. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Getting down to Port Colborne by that time? 

Mr. Fercuson: Yes. But usually it is later than that. Around the end of 
September the Canadian crop gets into Fort William, and of course it moves on 
rapidly from there. 

Now, that causes congestion at Port Colborne. Those large vessels coming 
in and bringing more cargo than the elevator can unload quickly, they pile up 
and have to wait. That is an obstruction through the Canadian channel. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: They go to Buffalo, a lot of them. 
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Mr. Fercuson: They go to Buffalo. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And transfer then to Montreal? 

Mr. Fereuson: And then a great deal of it goes from Buffalo to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That is how they evade the law. . 

Mr. Fercuson: Unquestionably. Of course some of that grain when it 
reaches Buffalo may go on to the American Atlantic seaboard. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: Some of it? ; 

Mr. Fercuson: How much I could not say. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: But there is congestion at Buffalo too, at times, is 
there not? 

Mr. Fercuson: Yes, but from my observation, not so often as at Port Col- 
borne. Last year there was a very serious congestion at Buffalo, which lasted 
for a considerable time. 

Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: If I recall, Mr. Ferguson, you told me one day that 
in one week while you were at Port Colborne you had to refuse 4,000,000 bushels 
of grain offered, because of lack of facilities there. 

Mr. Fercuson: In the period of a month. That was the first month of 
navigation, 1926. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Was that when they passed an Order in Council to 
allow the American ships to come in? Did that cause the congestion? 


Mr. Frrauson: No, sir. 
Hon. Mr. Caserain: When was that? 


Mr. Fercuson: It was simply because there was so much grain coming to 
Port Colborne that we could not possibly handle it. 


Hon. Mr. Caseratn: You are aware that at one time the Government 
passed an Order in Council to allow American vessels to take grain to Port Col- 
borne from Fort William? Do you remember that, or do you know that? 

Mr. Frercuson: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson: That is done every year. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Oh, no, not every year. It was not done last year. 

Hon. Mr. Gituis: Practically every year. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: Not last year. 


Mr. Frreuson: The Order in Council permits loading of the last cargo, 
which is described as the storage cargo. The vessel is permitted to load at a 
Canadian port and proceed to a Canadian port and there unload its cargo; 
but that is the only cargo that it is permitted to unload at a Canadian port. 
That is coastal cargo. Now, last year the Order in Council, if I remember 
rightly, put the additional condition that a vessel could not unload until the 
following spring—the opening of navigation in the following year. 


Hon. Mr. McDovuaaup: You have stated to me upon several occasions 
that in your opinion, from various studies by yourself, that with the contem- 
plated improvements in the St. Lawrence waterway there would be a saving 
of 3 cents a bushel on the average basis of rates at present obtaining. Would 
you please confirm that to this Committee? 


Mr. Fercuson: Yes. I have, on different occasions, attempted to analyze 
the water movement with the object of arriving at the probable saving in 
_ cost of carrying grain from the head of the lakes to Montreal in large lake 
vessels. The result of these studies indicates a saving of 3 cents in cost to the 
vessels. I have approached the problem in two ways— 
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Hon. Mr. SmiruH: Would you explain that? 

Mr. Fereuson: Yes, I will in a moment. I have approached the prob- 
lem in two ways: from the point of view of cost to the carrier and of existing 
rates. The results in both cases appear to agree. Now, I have here a state- 
ment based on cost of operation, which I can submit for your information. 

Hon. Mr. McDovgeatp: I would like to have that go on the record, Mr. 
Chairman, please. 

Mr. Frercuson: Perhaps I might explain it. The conditions governing 
the movement of grain are so involved that in order to arrive at any con- 
clusion in a matter of this kind it is necessary to make certain assumptions; 
that is, from my point of view. You must put each operation on a similar 
basis. For that reason I have considered the operation of a large lake vessel 
of a type suitable for navigation in the upper lakes, and a type which is now 
operating in the upper lakes. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: A laker. 


Mr. Frercuson: Not the biggest and not the smallest. I have taken for 
that a boat which carries about 370,000 bushels of cargo. On the lower lakes 
I have also taken a boat which will not carry the fullest capacity through 
the canals, but is approaching the fullest capacity: that is, a boat which will 
take about 85,000 bushels. I have also assumed that there is no delay and 
there is no return cargo, because the questions of delay in navigation of course 
affect the cost very seriously, and there might be serious delays in one year 
and very little delay in another year, so that the actual cost taken, for any 
one year would not be a true reflection of the average cost over a long period. 
For that reason I have assumed no delays and no return cargo. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: What about interest on the investment and 
depreciation? 

Mr. Fercuson: I have that. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: You include that? 

Mr. Fercuson: Yes. In my canal vessel I have assumed a boat of a 
gross tonnage of 1,900 tons, with a capacity of 3,000 tons, a keel length of 
250 feet, a beam of 42 feet 4 inches, a depth of 20 feet 6 inches, and costing 
about $220,000. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That would be on the lower canals? Fourteert 
feet? 

Mr. Frrcuson: That is the lower canal vessel. A boat of that size will 
carry, on a 14-foot draft, which is the present canal draft, 85,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That is right. 


Mr. Fercuson: The cost of operation, worked out per annum, including 
wages, food, stores, fitting out, fuel, hull insurance for the season of naviga- 
tion, is $54,000; running repairs, $3,000 (although that is a variable item) ; 
interest six per cent on the cost of $220,000, is $13,200; depreciation, on an 
assumed life of 25 years and a salvage value at the end of that time of $20,000, 
is, at 4 per cent—that is, a life of 25 years would give 4 per cent—$8,000. The 
total cost per annum would be $78,200. To that you have to add overhead. 
That, again, is a figure that must be assumed. It might vary with different 
companies very considerably. I have assumed 15 per cent, which on that 
cost is $11,730, making a total annual cost of $89,930. 

Taking an average season of 230 days, that is, its earning life in a year, the 
cost per day of operating that vessel is $391. 

Hon. Mr. Caserarn: Per day? 

Mr. Frrcuson: Per day. 
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Hon. Mr. Caserain: For a canal boat? 

Mr. Frercuson: Yes, 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Of 85,000 bushels? 

Mr, Fercuson: Of 85,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Caserarn: That is, for a canal boat, $391 a day? 

Mr. Fercuson: Yes, $391 a day, operating between Port Colborne and 
Montreal, carrying grain; no return cargo and no delays. 

Taking the complete round trip at 84 days, at the rate of $391, you have 
$3,323. Adding loading and unloading charges, which amount to almost one 
cent—nine-tenths of a cent—$765. That is, nine-tenths of a cent on 85,000 
bushels gives a total cost for the round trip of $4,088. 

That gives a cost per bushel from Port Colborne to Montreal, necessary to 
cover bare expenses and interest on capital, at the rate of 6 per cent—4:-81 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Where did you get that price there of $250,000? 

Mr. Ferauson: $220,000. 

Hon. Mr. Caserary: Where did you get that price? 

Mr. Frreuson: I got that from a shipping man. 

Hon. Mr. Casaratn: Which shipping man? It is very important to know, 
because I think you are too high on the price of the ship. 

Mr. Fercuson: Am I at liberty? 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Certainly. 

Mr. Fercuson: I got that from Carter & Wood as the actual cost of their 
two vessels. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That should be good enough. 

Hon. Mr. Gruuis: That is a good enough basis to work on. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrancn: What is the tonnage? 

Hon. Mr. Caserarn: I think, about 3,000. 

Hon. Mr. Pors: Go on with your story. 

Mr. Frreuson: Such a vessel could load to 16 feet if the draft were avail- 
able, and carry 100,000 bushels. Now in order to get comparisons, assuming 
that a boat of that size were operating between the head of the lakes and Port 
Colborne, say a load of 16 feet draft, she could carry 100,000 bushels. I am not 
quite positive of that, it might be a little more. In that case the round trip, 
without delays, would be eight days and the cost about the same; I have assumed 
it the same, although there would be a slight difference there because, loading 
deeper, she would naturally burn some more coal. Eight days at $391 is $3,128. 
To that you have to add the loading and unloading charges at Fort William and 
Port Colborne, $5.20 per thousand bushels, comes to $520; a total cost for the 
round trip of $3,648, and that gives a cost per bushel of 3°65 cents. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: What was the former cost on the lower limit? 

Mr. Fercuson: 4-81 cents. The same vessel operating from the head of the 
lakes works out at 3-65. Using a typical moderately sized vessel of the type 
operating between Fort William and Port Colborne with a gross tonnage of 7,400 
tons, capacity of 10,000 tons, a keel length of 530 feet, with beam 58 feet and 
depth 31 feet, costing in the vicinity of $700,000, the wheat load on 20-foot 
draft would be 370,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: How much do you say the vessel cost? 

Mr. Fereuson: $700,000. Of course you must remember that those boats 
have to be built in Canada, and the costs are not comparable to those in Europe, 
because they cannot get in. The cost of operation, wages, food, fitting out, 
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stores, fuel, hull insurance, $103,000 for the season. Running repairs, $3,000. 
Now I have assumed there the same running repairs for an upper lake vessel as 
for a lower lake vessel. I have not any actual figures on averages for that, but 
the upper lake vessel does not cost so much to repair, on account of the fact 
that she has only one lock to go through, and the running repairs are less on 
that account. The other boat, operating through the canal, has 26 locks through 
the Welland, and I think some 25 down below. Taking interest at 6 per cent 
on $700,000, that would be $42,000; depreciation—25-year life—with salvage 
value of $70,000 at the end of that time, $630,000 at 4 per cent, $25,200. That 
makes a total of $173,200. Assuming the same rate for overhead expense of 15 
per cent, $25,800; making a total cost for the year of $199,000. That gives a 
total average cost per day, in a season of 230 days, of $865 per day. Now I 
ought to draw attention there to the fact that I have again assumed the same 
length of period of navigation, although on the upper lakes the navigation, I 
think, is about ten days longer than it is on the canals; but for comparative pur- 
poses I have assumed the same period. Operating between Fort William and 
Port Colborne, carrying grain, no return cargo and no delays, completing round 
trips in eight days at $865, would be $6,920. Add loading and unloading charges 
on 370,000 bushels at $520 per thousand bushels would give $1,924; making a 
total for the round trip of $8,844. Therefore the cost per bushel from Fort Wil- 
liam to Port Colborne, necessary to cover bare expenses and interest on capital 
at 6 per cent is 2°39 cents. The next calculation is, assuming the same large 
lake vessel operating between the head of the lakes and Montreal at 20 foot 
draft, with no delays and no return cargo, for that operation I have to assume 
a period of navigation. I have assumed as in the other cases, loading at Fort 
William one day; Fort William to Montreal 64 days; and I have allowed the 
extra half day over the present time of operation because of the possible longer 
time that a large vessel will take in the canal system; unloading at Montreal, 
one day, which is the same assumption as before; Montreal to Fort William, 
again, 64 days, which is half a day longer, gives a round trip of 15 days. The 
cost for the round trip, 15 days at $856 per day, $12,975. Loading and unloading 
charges on 370,000 bushels at $7.10 per 1,000 bushels $2,627; the total for the 
round trip is $15,602. Those loading and unloading charges are based on the 
present elevator charges at Fort William, Port Colborne and Montreal. The 
estimated cost per bushel, Fort William to Montreal, necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on capital at 6 per cent, with no operating delays and no 
return cargo, works out at 4-22 cents. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: As against what? 

Mr. Frerauson: I will give you the summarization of this. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Have you got the same kind of statement, say, between 
Fort William and Kingston, Brockville or Prescott, pending the completion of 
the canal? 

Mr. Frrcuson: No, I have not. 


Hon. Mr. Remo: What I mean by that is that the Welland Canal will be 
finished, say, in another year, and we will have 5 or 6 or 7 years during which 
we will not have the deep canal, and I would like to see exactly what that cost 
would be. You can figure that out from your own statement some time, and 
probably send in a statement about that. 

Mr. Fercuson: That would take a little study also, but I can do that. 

Hon. Mr. SmirH: I understand that what is meant is to find the cost of 
‘carrying grain to Prescott or Montreal if the deep waterway canal was built, 
with an upper laker carrying 500,000 bushels to Prescott; what it would cost to 
carry that grain from Prescott to Montreal, and for that boat coming back 
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empty, as compared with the present situation, with a canal boat carrying from 
Prescott down to Montreal and back again. 


Mr. Frrcuson: Yes, that is what I understand Dr. Reid’s question to be. 

Hon. Mr. Smiru: That is, the entire difference between the cost of carrying 
grain with the deep waterway and the cost of carrying grain when the Welland 
canal is finished, the difference between the carrying of that grain to Prescott or 
Montreal in an upper laker and the cost of carrying it in another way. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: There is another thing. If the river was dammed 
at one of those islands there you could get a very considerable horse-power in 
electricity, and so modify the current in the river that a boat could make better 
speed, or a boat could go with the smaller engines. Have you considered that? 

Hon. Mr. Ret: There is just one statement there that is a mistake. He 
has given us what it would cost between Fort William and Montreal when the 
channel is 25 feet, but for the next six or seven years we will not have that 25 
foot channel. I would like to have an estimate of what would be the freight 
from Prescott—or whatever the terminal point is—in the St. Lawrence as it is 
now, and also what it would be when the canal was completed. You understand 
that? 

Mr. Frercuson: Yes, I understand that. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That statement he could get and hand in. I would like 
to see how much we are going to save for the next six or seven years on account 
of the new Welland canal letting the lake vessels come right down. 

Hon. Mr. Gituis: That figure was 4, what? 

Mr. Fercuson: 4:22 cents. Summarizing that, the comparative cost of 
carrying grain by upper lake and canal vessels; that is, assuming the present 
upper lake vessel as against a canal vessel carrying over the same route from 
the head of the lakes to Port Colborne; cost by canal vessel from Fort William 
to Port Colborne, 3:65 cents; cost by upper lake vessel from Fort William to 
Port Colborne, 2:39 cents; showing a difference in favour of the large vessel, 
1-26 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: But does the small vessel go from Port Colborne to 
Fort William? 

Mr. Frercuson: Sometimes. I am only submitting that as a comparison, 
to show the difference between the operation of the two boats. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Were you in charge at Port Colborne when the 
explosion took place? 

Mr. Frereuson: No, sir; that was in 1919. I went there in 1924. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Can you tell whether that was during the busy or 
the flat season? 

Mr. Fercuson: The explosion occurred on the 11th of August, just before 
the beginning of the big rush of grain. . 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: Have you finished that statement? 

Mr. Frercuson: The probable saving in cost of transporting grain from 
Fort William to Montreal in large lake freighters through an enlarged waterway 
would be as follows: Cost under present system, Fort William to Port Colborne 
by typical large lake freighter, 2-39 cents; Port Colborne to Montreal by 
typical canal freighter, 4-81 cents; total cost, 7-20 cents. Estimated cost, Fort 
William to Montreal by typical large lake freighter operating through an 
enlarged canal system at 20 foot draft, 4-22 cents; estimated saving 2°98 cents. 
That is practically 3 cents—minus %499. Those are my figures as I have 
worked them out, and I have done that quite a number of times as a matter 
of interest. 
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Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You have no practical knowledge of navigation? 
You were never a mariner or never operated a ship? 

Mr. Fercuson: No, I never operated a ship. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Is the captain of a ship capable of making a set 
of figures such as these? 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Oh, no; there is no doubt about that. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Will you make that other statement, Mr. Ferguson, when 
you get time? 

Mr. Frercuson: Yes, I will be pleased to do so. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: There are just two more questions. 


Mr. Fercuson: I wouid like to point out in that connection that if you 
were to take the operating cost of any boat for any period it would not agree 
with these costs. It could not, because there are delays and other: factors 
return cargoes, and so on. Jt is an assumption and an average. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Might I ask Mr. Ferguson a question? Have you 
worked these out at all in connection with the figures which were given us by 
Mr. McLachlan? Have you compared them? 


Mr. Fercuson: I have not. This is worked out from information that I 
have picked up from time to time from the shipping interests and the people 
who are operating the boats. I submit it as such. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveaup: When do you think the capacity of existing canals 
will be reached? 

Mr. Fereuson: The canal statistics, those published for 1927 by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, contain a statement to the effect that under the 
present conditions of traffic and average cargoes the estimated ultimate theo- 
retical capacity of the Cornwall canal is 9,000,000 tons, and of the Soulanges and 
Lachine canals 12,000,000 tons. As the total traffic, both through and way, in 
1927 was 7,912,952 tons, the Lachine and Soulanges are up to 66 per cent of 
their capacity. When I first heard those figures, I plotted a time tonnage chart 
to get an idea of when the ultimate capacity would be reached. The projection 
into the future of the general average rate of increase in tonnage from 1920 
to 1927 along a straight line, indicates 12,000,000 tons in 1935. I have the 
chart here, and can show it to you. 

Hon. Mr. McDovearp: Can we let that go on the record? 


The CHatRMAN: Yes, put it on the records; we want to get all the informa- 
tion we can. 

(Chart filed—St. Lawrence Canal System; Graph showing tonnage through 
freight, east-bound and west-bound, 1908 to 1927). 


Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: If necessary facilities are not provided at Montreal 
or on the St. Lawrence is there any danger of the proposed New York State 
Albany route diverting traffic? 

Mr. Frercuson: If necessary facilities are not provided at Montreal and on 
the St. Lawrence within measurable time, a choke will occur at Lake Ontario, 
and the surplus, unable to come through the St. Lawrence system, will overflow 
into other routes. It is difficult, at this stage, to say what those routes will be, 
but it is certain that the U.S. will make a strong bid for the business. The other 
routes might be, rail from Kingston or Prescott to Montreal, rail from Ogdens- 
burg to New York or Albany, water from Oswego to New York or Albany, and 
water from Buffalo to New York or Albany. Those are, as I see it, the alter- 
native routes. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: In effect the National Advisory Committee recom- 
mends that the improvements of the International Section and the improvements 
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of the Quebec section shall be done without expense to the Dominion Government 
and consequently without expense to navigation, other than that involved in 
the maintenance and operation of the improved canal after completion. If this 
policy is carried out do you think the movement of freight through the improved 
canals would be appreciably increased? 


Mr. Frereuson: The enlargement of the canal system will unquestionably 
increase the business flowing through it. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Do you think that the lake shipping interests 
would take advantage of the increased size of the facilities provided? 


Mr. Frercuson: My answer to that is that the vessels at present using the 
canal system are designed so closely that there is only a few inches to spare on 
each side of the lock, and perhaps a couple of feet in the length; and if the locks 
were widened to-morrow a foot, deepened a foot, and lengthened twenty feet, 
the next boat built would be a foot wider and 20 feet longer, and would bd 
loaded one foot deeper, and I think if the locks were then widened 5 feet and 
lengthened 50 or 100 feet that the next vessels would be increased by those 
amounts, and if they were deepened they would also be loaded to a deeper draft. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveaup: In other words, with improved navigation the ship- 
ping interests will construct boats that will fit into the new system? 

Mr. Fercuson: I imagine so. I think the shipping interests are now work- 
ing on how to best adapt themselves. 


Hon. Mr. McDovearp: I ask that question because some say that the lake 
shippers will not take advantage of the deepening. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: I would naturally think that they would build vessels the 
same size as the canal system. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: The greater difficulty of navigation is in finding 
the larger boats. 


Mr. Fercuson: Well, of course, that could not be carried on indefinitely. 
Ultimately an economic limit would be reached, but I do not feel competent to 
give an opinion on that. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: If, after the Welland ship canal is opened, the St. 
Lawrence is not enlarged, and the grain movement. increases rapidly, what 
economic reaction would you expect? 


Mr. Fercuson: I have already expressed the opinion that the all-water 
route is the controlling factor in the cost of carrying grain from the Middle 
West to the Seaboard. As long as the canal route is carrying less than its full 
capacity other routes are in competition with it, and have to meet the rates 
established by it, because all grain tributary to it has the choice of moving by it. 
When it has reached capacity, and there is still a surplus, that surplus must go 
out by other routes, and those routes, so far as the surplus is concerned, are no 
longer in competition with the water route. The cheapest of the other routes 
then becomes the controlling factor, and the surplus will have to pay the rates 
established by it. This will bring about an increase in rates, and the all-water 
rate will rise to the new level. A choke on the St. Lawrence will thus cause an 
increase in the cost of moving the whole crop tributary to the St. Lawrence, and 
this will, in turn, react on the price of grain, and that on the production of grain. 
The tendency will be to retard development of grain-growing areas in the West. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Senator McDougald, did the Advisory Committee try to 
have any Canadian corporation build on the Canadian side if they got the water 
power? 
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Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: We did not discuss that at all. We accepted the 
recommendations of the Joint Engineering Board, and we assumed that the 
engineering gentlemen had worked on the most economical engineering solution 
of the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: To the extent of $3,500,000? 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Yes; the only recommendations we suggested to 
the Government were that we were not quite satisfied with the engineers on 
the International section and proposed that they should ask either the Ontario 
Government or the Hydro Electric Commission to name one or two engineers 
of their own choice to sit in with the present three Canadian and three American 
engineers to try and induce the International section to meet the views of the 
Canadian people, having in mind that very point you are at, and also the con- 
trol—the question in which we were not quite in accord with the engineers, as 
to the development by one section or two sections. I have heard it suggested 
that the adoption of the St. Lawrence river improvement and deepening of 
navigation would be injurious to the existing railways and it has been put for- 
ward that any improvement in navigation that would lower the cost of carry- 
ing grain, for instance—take grain as a commodity—would affect the earnings of 
the railways presently existing, and that therefore, having regard to the future 
of the railways, that we should not consider this question. In your opinion, Mr. 
Ferguson, how would the movement through this improved St. Lawrence route 
affect the railways, if at all? 

Mr. Fercuson: The idea expressed there is that the St. Lawrence will come 
in direct competition with the railway? 

Hon. Mr. McDoveanp: Quite. 

Mr. Fercuson: Between the head of the lakes and Montreal? 

Hon. Mr. McDoveaip: Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson: Well, I can speak as to grain, I think; that is, I can offer 
an opinion. I do not think the railways are interested in the haulage of grain 
from Fort William to the seaboard. They do not haul any of it, to speak of; 
a few thousand bushels measures the amount of grain that the railways haul 
to the seaboard from the head of the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Do not the railways haul an awful lot of grain by Port 
MeNicoll and Midland? 

Mr. Frerauson: Yes, they haul a considerable amount, but only at times 
when the rates on the St. Lawrence get high enough to permit that movement. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: That is, when the grain comes from the west in the spring 
and fall, that is the time they haul a lot. | 

Mr. Fercuson: What I mean is, taking the larger question, I think that 
any reduction in the cost of hauling grain from the head of the lakes to Montreal, 
or in delivering it from the head of the lakes to Europe, will help the railways 
because, as I have indicated in answer to vour last question, that will tend to 
increase production, and will bring more grain to the railways in the west. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: I think that is right. 


The Cuarrman: On behalf of the Committee, I again thank Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Harvie. 
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ANALYSIS OF COST OF OPERATION OF LARGE AND SMALL LAKE VESSELS 


1. Typical modern canal size vessel of type suitable for trading between Port Colborne and 
Montreal:— 


POPAROOU SE OR PDN ON ces 5 a Casc'c 16% yo oe din GK oe. ah oes 1,900 tons 
PLES ae tS WP OWN Ge nae Ne Sd da ws ok oe we he bb bk 3,000 tons 
rere hier tens, Cuctmettn Lehn "dentin kwh eek 5 Ny RN Meo 250 feet 
COTS Totes FAR oe ote fi ON ee at fia a seal este ee Se beac ee 42’ x 4” 
Dewil « ascns. 8: Mindevion.wrctblin, daeS sds curse. £609 x 20¢KIG7 

Costa angled. teri) sewiea eit bo tered. 2% Peimeee Aste Ue iene Gs cdssitee taki. 8 $220,000 

iy teat iioad, on (l4.fit depth..cue, Wee soles. sce, ce cat. ne $4 Ges 85,000 bushels 


Cost of Operation 
Per Annum 
Wages, food, stores, fittings out, fuel, hull insurance for season navigation..$ 54,000 
Running repairs (variable)... . SUAS a CHO bis Grate RIOR creme (neem 3,000 


Interest—6 per cent on $220,000... Sik hdi eae sada cua ML Claro, Ayano 13,200 
Depreciation—25 year life—$220,000—$20,000—$200,000 at 4 per cent? «2 8,000 
$ 78,200 
Overiiead say "loi per cent th Bak eel, eed Wei Jas, PES ee EARS 11,730 
$ 89,930 

Total average cost per day in season of 230 Cay S00 Meo ae ene S30] 

Operating between Port Colborne and Montreal carrying grain—No return 

cargo. No delays. 

Complete round trip 8s days at. S50lidues ace ase- oe secur oe eke ae 3,323 
Add loading and unloading charges %oc. bushel.. .. .. .. .. .. 2. 2... 765 
Notalk COstvonerOunGsbLlp em ernie sek AC eee ees ee an$ 4.088 

Cost per bushel, Port Colborne to Montreal, necessary to cover bare expenses 
and interest on Capital at 6 per cent—no operating delays.. . 4:81 cents 


Such a vessel could load to 16 feet draft and carry 100,000 bushels of wheat. If she were 
operating in the upper lakes from Fort William to Port Colborne, carrying wheat, suffering 
no delays and taking no return cargo, the cost per bushel would be:— 

Complete round trips days at $390). . oes he. oe Oe ews ES 3,128 
Add loading and unloading charges on 100,000 bushels—$5.20 per 1,000 bu.. 520 


$ 3,648 


Cost per bushel, Fort William to Port Colborne, necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on Capital at 6 per cent—no operating delays.. 3-65 cents 


Pe ee moderately large size vessel of type operating between Fort William and Port 
olborne:— 


Same TUONO 2). Nis, WER ahh ee agen ee the 1 es ns = ne 7,400 tons 
MAUANGUOY si) ayn /S 3 sa cues Leen eee cae ee Saba vats 10,000 tons 
ieeer length’? .°) See Re Re ee eT Meenas 530 feet 
Cai) pater at ae, outa. aa Mca LN kes eee 58 feet 
Rebel Sore le gat Se ee a ee ee ee pt ae ee See 31 feet 
MOBD ec ee re er eee, aS. ee EF a eT oe ee $700,000 
iwhest Ioad.on 20 fooh draft... cee. bu ee arene eae 370,000 bushels 


Cost of Operation 
Per Annum 


MNES a ROR Loi, Zh AN a cat ea ligt ln Sear ads 28.000 
Pood Hed re so TR Bee — 7.000 
PCE VOURAS 00%. cc ATG ye otc at AE | ot itate a Cees 4 2.000 
DLODGOSE, Decetic hl: Aes OR Sn lrretoptce races ebbiackerns dd & re, 4.000 
Bitel Spas had eentlG We. see h eels xecdrses cad wesc kecets lt 36.000 
. Null ansunahedies Saye kia ideeewt 2b Lote lod Menusa i. wc, 26,000 

———$ 103.000 

Running ‘repairs... .. PR hewah fo ah Ratawdiett .17.. sty 3,000 

Interest—6 per cent on $700.000.... .. .. .. ..%. .. ee oes 42.000 

Depreciation—25 year life—$700,000—$70,000—$630.000 at 4 per 

CONE SS cae £4198 OM Shwe An Base, cs Vise sO IER OF Ba. 25,200 

$ 173.200 

Overhead—say ‘IS per-centas «+ as oe ae ce 2d a othQerTl oh sell 25.800 

$ 199,000 


Total average cost per day in season of 230 GAY Sivctheht ey Peas $865 
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Operating between Fort William and Port Colborne, carrying grain—No 
return cargo—No delays— 

Complete! round Mtrip—Sidays?atrS8G5iNe Seer. a eice Fue) enei ber.) Melon sttn st 

pa and unloading charges on 370,000 bushels at $520 per 1,000 
MUBDE]Ss.o, dial sod ae cece) pete ele ee UNa ee Holy abe Wise) Weel woveh he oie ei teins CMM O@ Ete 


6,920 
1,924 
$ 8,844 


Cost per bushel Fort William to Port Colborne, necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on Capital at 6 per cent—No operating delays and 
NO TetUrN CATO. «: yee deck eictueie ec Suscigs Gis « «apse eae ete eee, REL ee tema. BaD CETILS 


3. Typical moderately large size upper lake vessel of type used in paragraph 2 assumed to be 
operating from Fort William to Montreal at 20 foot draft. No delays—no return cargo:— 


Estimated time of round trip 


Loading? at Fort’ Walliswin sees c1ce oe ee sop oo net dad on ain te anatase Eee 
Korte William to Montrealaee. .. 00. Marq Gate ae Ge Be Osndays 
Unloading at; MontrealiG. i badik uss saulses . ep eget aaa Coy 
Niner ea lator (Morte Vln ain am retme re. oer: alia susie aie eee tne ea an eS CLS 

Total eG ee ee ae Ee , TREE R o ee ee e Loed ays: 


Cost of round trip 


CER neha Atom KOONCE 7H a SOM eR mONEO! aa SUN Sla ci who! monitiog ion, vot 12,975 
Loading and unloading charges on 370,000 bushels at $7.10 per 1,000 bushels. 2,627 


Motel cit eis ecs: Mon. sha) iw gk Sokesiaastt, (she ain clei saree a 15,602 


Estimated cost per bushel Fort William to Montreal necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on capital at 6 per cent. No operating delays— 
DOSECEULH CALE O PERL es eg siete Ue eteanh Ene a Ate yaaa aineitte Mtn uae ena 


SUMMARY 
Comparative cost of carrying grain by Upper Lake and Canal vessels 


Cost by canal vessel from Fort William to Port Colbornecrr. cee etn sneer 3.65 cents 
Cost by Upper lake vessel from Fort William to Port Colbornescw. 1. peters 2.39 cents 


Difference per bu. in favour of large vessel.. .. -- ++ s+ es se ee en es 1.26 cents 
Probable saving in cost of transporting grain from Fort William to Montreal in large 
lake freighters through an enlarged waterway. . 
Cost under present system—Fort William to Port Colborne by typical large 
lakewtrelghtel.. isle) cs isteletiioe? «5, as ssl ee spon eee me niet eae ee 2.39 cents 
Port Colborne to Montreal by typical canal freighter... .. .. 6. 1+ e+ ee oe 4.81 cents 
GWT ey iia do ines dS MADRE nae cbttlkiios sista giciteB oplthd (6.ceuma. «yc 7.20 cents 
Estimated cost Fort William to Montreal by typical large lake freighter 
operating through an enlarged canal system at 20 Ltdratt.1 ne 4.22 cents 


Kstimated ‘savitiges cme lee se Sieh, eed AS eet oat astern as 2.98 cents 
Norre.—iIn order that comparison may be fair, all calculations are made on the basis of 
no delays and no returr cargoes. 
ALEX. FERGUSON, 
Montreal, 28th May, 1928. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Probable saving in cost of transporting grain from Fort William to Montreal, after the opening 
of the Welland Ship Canal, assuming carriage from Fort William to Prescott in large lake 
freighters and from Prescott to Montreal in present canal sized vessels. 


Estimated Time of Round Trips 
Days Hours 
Fort William to Prescott— 


Loading at HorteWilltam.. 3. 0c. <. ..) . ‘ 1 0 
Fort William to Port Colborne.. .. .. A 3 0 
Mulder sine Omiilss ca ao ed oo GO oc od ad 6c 60 Go 4 18 
Port Weller to Prescott.. ..... 1 0 
IBlalkorvehGesthe IPR bo Ue do MO Oe oo cm NGO oo Ge 66 oH o€ 1 0 
Prescott to Mortawallvami annem. ctisis ce ol ereuie s fete weveivereticreineny tetewiere 4 18 


a 
Cd 
i 
w 
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Prescott to Montreal— 
Loading at Prescott.. .. .. .. 
Prescott to Montreal.. .. .. .. 
Rintoading’ at -Mongreal lee. Mone Vi fe i 
Montreal \to'\Prescott{ 1.8 08) 39 2 ot Sele? 


Cost 
Fort William to Prescott, typical large lake freighter, 114 days at $856 per 


Cie Or ARO hr kale ide se Ad aa se tee Ae Rae eS mee 
Loading and unloading charges on 370,000 bu. at $7.10 per 1,000 bu.. 


Estimated cost per bushel, Fort William to Prescott, necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on capital at 6 per cent.: No operating delays—no 
POCUPH Cargo... 210, Cee Bite Moh Ea tale MAHAL Ted vatah Baie seh MORE ONS 

Prescott to Montreal, typical present canal vessel, 5 days at $391 per day.. .. 

Loading and unloading charges, %oc. per bushel on 85,000 bushels... .. 


Estimated cost per bushel, Prescott to Montreal, necessary to cover bare 
expenses and interest on capital at 6 per cent. No operating delays— 
O FECuPANGargo.. .OLISAEes, THO, tive metote eaaiohet WOME Sie ARATE Se eM Nees 
Estimated cost under present conditions—Fort William to Montreal.. .. .. 
Estimated cost after opening of Welland Ship Canal and before deepening of 
St. Lawrence Canal Systems— 
Fort William to Prescott.. .. .. 5S: Reet Ae ats pda 3b3 7, 
Prescott to Montreal.. .. .. .. B Sikes Oct it Bae ee Rene MRR 3.20 


Estimated saving per bushel.. . 
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3.37 cents 

$ 1,955 

765 

$ 2,720 

3.20 cents 

7.20 cents 

6.57 cents 

0.63 cents 


Estimated costs of hauling grain between Fort William and Montreal on Great Lakes system 
using typical large lake freighters at 20 foot draft and typical present canal freighter at 


14 foot draft. No delays and no return cargoes, 


All costs given are for one bushel of wheat 


Under present system— 
Fort William to Port Colborne.. . 
Port Colborne to Montreal. . 


Fort William to Montreal.. .. . A 


After opening of Welland Ship Canal and before deepening of St. 
Lawrence Canals— 
Fort William to Prescott.. .. . 
Prescott to Montreal. . ‘ 


Fort William to Montreal. : 


After enlargement of St. Lawrence Canal System—Basis 20 ft 
Fort William to Montreal.. .. .. tied St Brite 


Estimated reductions—Fort William to Montreal— 
Saving in cost anticipated on opening of Welland Ship Canal .. 
Anticipated additional Saving on opening of enlarged St. Lawrence 
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Total estimated saving.. . 
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Atrx. Fercuson, 
Montreal, 5th June, 1928, 
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Turspay, 29th May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River resumed this day at 4.30 o’clock p.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Professor W. W. Gorortu, of McGill University, Montreal, was called as a 
witness: 


The CuarrmMan: Now, Mr. Goforth, first of all you had better explain who 
you are, so that the Committee may know your qualifications. 


Prof. Gorortu: Mr. Chairman I am a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, and for the past four years have been attached to the staff of McGill 
University in the Department of Economics and Political Science. In the first 
two years of that period I was a lecturer, and during the past two years I have 
held the post of assistant professor. The courses in which I have specialized are 
those of Transportation and Canadian Economic Problems. Naturally, therefore, 
my work has brought me into contact with this problem of the St. Lawrence and 
its projected development. 

I was first interested in this matter some four years ago when editing for 
publication a research monograph by one of our graduate students, L. M. Fair, 
on “The Transportation of Canadian Wheat to the Sea”. The St. Lawrence 
question was not as widely discussed at that time as it is at present, but I had 
started to study it and gather information on it. In the spring of 1927, I wag 
requested to prepare a report showing whether or not the hydro-electric power 
resources of the St. Lawrence had commercial possibilities, and what, if any, 
would be the public benefit derived from such resources if developed. I shall 
refer later to certain facts and conclusions of the report. In connection with this 
I was naturally led into a wider study of the whole question of the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway. Since my return from the Pan-Pacific Conference at Honolulu 
last summer, at which I was a delegate, I have had occasion to study this ques- 
tion further, and have written on it for the Queen’s Quarterly and other publica- 
tions. The evidence which I have prepared is not only the result of my own 
investigations, but also of material and opinions which I have secured from 
different quarters and co-ordinated. 

I would like first, to give a summary of the main economic factors involved 
in a question of this kind. I have divided the subject under seven main heads. 

The first factor is that of navigation and shipping. The second one, closely 
dependent upon the first, is the agricultural factor. The third is the factor of 
hydro-electric power with which and with the related factors of population and 
industry my investigation has been chiefly concerned. Then there is the railway 
factor, or the potential effect of the Deep Waterway on the traffic density of 
Canadian railways and such diversions if any, which may be expected to result 
from the Deep Waterway, and further the anticipated effect of the project on 
railway traffic during the construction period and subsequent to it. Then there 
is the financial factor—the different questions involved in costs, and the move- 
ments of prices, and so on. 

There are several points in connection with the factor of navigation and 
shipping which are of particular interest to an economist, and which have, I 
think, not been emphasized in previous evidence. First, that it is becoming 
increasingly apparent from an analysis of cost ratios that there would be very 
little likelihood, if any, of liners, either passenger or composite liners, or freight 
liners, traversing the route above Montreal. The much higher cost of traversing 
a restricted waterway, the much lower overhead charges per net ton of the lake 
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steamer, the question of the length of ocean as compared with lake waves, and 
the resultant variation in strains and stresses makes it almost impossible from 
a strictly economic view for ocean vessels of the liner type to compete with 
the specialized type of lake vessels or for the latter to enter the field of ocean 
shipping. On the other hand, the tramp, or the vessel which is not tied to any 
definite route and for the most part independently operated, presents a rather 
different situation. It is my opinion that the tramp steamers or a fair propor- 
tion of those which enter the St. Lawrence, will traverse this inland route. 
Up to the present time the tramp steamer has not used the St. Lawrence to 
any great extent. The reason for this becomes apparent if one compares 
Montreal with New York. New York is at the apex of a wide angle of coast 
line, the sides of which are studded with dependent ports each controlling its 
little hinterland of traffic. In other words, New York forms the centre or 
charter market of a very large tramp steamer traffic because the possibility 
of a vessel arriving or returning empty or light is reduced to a minimum. 
Montreal, on the other hand, stands at the apex of a very narrow angle, the 
sides of which have no dependent ports except Quebec to assure to tramp 
Steamers what they most require, a diversified two-way traffic. The average 
tramp steamer has to come empty or in ballast to Montreal to return with cargo. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Are not those largely triangular voyages to New 
York? 


Prof. GorortH: As a rule, yes—say from Le Havre to Baltimore, then to New 
York. In the same way, with the waterway, Montreal would have behind it a whole 
group of dependent ports. The tramp does not maintain the same large crew 
as the liner, nor the same proportionate space for storage, bunkers, engines, 
and so on. They would be able to navigate above Montreal, because they 
could bring other traffic which ordinarily would go to New York or Baltimore 
and from there overland to Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, and so on, and those 
conditions would tend to produce the ideal state of shipping on the St. Lawrence, 
a two-way traffic, the lack of which is a serious drawback to the St. Lawrence 
under present conditions. While examining this feature the question naturally 
arises as to whether or not Montreal would remain the key port of transfer 
for the whole system. It is my opinion that Montreal not only for physical 
reasons ‘but because it is the natural point of convergence for both rail and 
water traffic of almost infinite variety, would not only retain its present functions 
but be considerably enhanced in importance with the completion of the Deen 
Waterway. As a great grain port, it has been suggested in some quarters that 
Chicago may develop into a formidable rival of Montreal if an ocean route 
is provided into the interior. But. Chicago is unfortunately situated. It is not 
on the main route of the Great Lakes, and therefore could never hope to act 
as a chartering centre for the tramp traffic of the Great Lakes. The importance 
of this tramp steamer condition lies chiefly in the moderating influence which 
from experience elsewhere, it may be expected to exercise on present liner 
rates on important commodities moving to world markets from the St. Lawrence 
basin. I think this accounts, even if the motive is more or less subconscious, 
for the very bitter antagonism existing in certain centres and on the part of 
certain interests towards the Deep Waterway. The rates from Montreal which 
are at present higher than those from New York would be brought to a level 
more in keeping with the distance involved, for the present difference is con- 
siderably more than could be accounted for by the higher insurance charges 
of the All-Canadian route. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: What you say rather proves that the liner rates in 
_ Montreal are not so high as to attract the floating tramp tonnage. If, for 
example, they are excessively high, the tramps would come? 
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Prof. GorortH: They would come anyway. There is a difference between 
actual and potential competition. There is always the potential competition of 
a tramp coming there empty and competing against a rate which may become 
excessively high. I do not claim the present rates are excessively high, but only 
that they are higher than the difference in insurance charges on the two routes 
would warrant. In other words, the equation in favour of the tramp would be 
ereater if there was a better opportunity for it to secure a diversified two-way 
traffic. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I have understood that the rates were the same from all 
Atlantic ports—Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, New York, and so on—a kind of 
combination. 

Prof. Gorortu: That is only true to a very limited extent. The North 
Atlantic Conference merely sets minimum rates but does not attempt to inter- 
fere with maximum rates. Rates differ according to local competitive condi- 
tions. At the time of the British coal strike when American coal was moving 
eastwards across the Atlantic, there was a very material rise in grain rates. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: Under normal conditions? 

Prof. Gorortu: There is nearly always a differential in favour of New York, 
partly on account of the difference in insurance, partly on account of the tramp 
condition previously mentioned, and partly owing to legislative restrictions on 
the deferred rebates policy of steamship lines in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: And the greater chance of finding a charter. 


Prof. Gorortu: That is the chief point. If they cannot secure traffic in New 
York they are chartered for traffic from other neighbouring ports. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do you happen to know the development of shipping 
in Philadelphia and Boston during recent years? 


Prof. Gorortu: In the absence of data on that point, I would rather refrain 
from any definite statement on the shipping conditions of these two ports. 

Now, in coming to the question of savings to be effected in inland water 
transportation if the Deep Waterway is completed, my own computations show 
a slightly higher figure of saving in costs per bushel from the head of the lakes 
to Montreal than that which was quoted this morning of 2.98 cents. My esti- 
mate is based on the maintenance of substantially similar bushel-mile costs 
below Port Colborne as above when the larger upper lake type of vessel can 
navigate the whole distance. The rate at present over an average period from 
Fort William to Port Colborne is 3 cents a bushel, while the rate from Port 
Colborne to Montreal which is only about half the distance averages about 6-6 
cents a bushel, making a total of 9-6 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Under the present system? 


Prof. Gorortu: Under the present system. This would show a saving of 
approximately 4-8 or 5 cents a bushel, allowing for the slightly greater propor- 
tion of restricted navigation in the lower section as described. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That would be from Fort William to Montreal? 

Prof. GorortH: From Fort William to Montreal. Allowing for a substan- 
tially similar bushel mile cost of operation it would give a total cost of 4-6 or 
4-8 cents per bushel moving from Fort William to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: I suppose you have also worked this out. It would take 
five or six or seven years before we can go from Prescott down to the sea? 

Prof. GorortH: Yes or possibly more if you are referring to the probable 
time necessary to complete the whole project both for navigation and power. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: How does it work out? 
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Prof. GorortH: It would not involve a cessation of water traffic during the 
whole period of construction, especially if the southern alternative plan be 
adopted for the middle section of the St. Lawrence, between Lake St. Francis 
and Lake St. Louis, which if proceeded with first, as suggested in the National 
Advisory Committee’s report, would permit the continuous use of the old Sou- 
langes canal during the period of construction. The other two sections would 
involve temporary cessation of water traffic. In my opinion the Canadian rail- 
ways would gain by this temporary diversion of traffic from the lower water 
route. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: The new Welland canal will be through in 1930 and boats 
will be able to go down to Prescott and Kingston. Now, what would the rate 
be, say, from Fort William through to Montreal going by the 14-foot' canal to 
Montreal? 

Prof. GorortH: By barges? 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Yes, or steamers, until this work is through? 


Prof. GorortH: I think that 7-6 cents would be a close approximation, in 
other words a saving of 2 cents on present conditions but 2-8 to 3 cents more 
than my estimate for uninterrupted through traffic of large lake vessels. 

The real menace of an uncompleted Deep Waterway to traffic by our Cana- 
dian outlet seems to be in the crystallizing of the Oswego-Albany route when the 
new Welland canal is completed. It merely transfers the leakage of Canadian 
traffic from Buffalo to a route which in many respects shows greater competitive 
advantages than any previous grain outlet via American Atlantic ports. I am 
not referring to an all-American canal which I do not believe deserves serious 
consideration, but a short rail haul coupled with extensive terminal develop- 
ments at Oswego and Albany. 


Hon. Mr. Rerp: How many miles would it be by rail? 


Prof. Gorortu: About 135 miles. It would be a considerably shorter haul, 
of course, than from Buffalo to New York, which is over 300 miles. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: How far is it from Prescott to Montreal? 


Prof. GorortH: About 130 miles. The point is that plans have already 
been worked out for making Albany an ocean port by deepening the Hudson 
river and constructing extensive terminal works at the State Capitol. If this is 
carried out, along with the development of Oswego as the lake terminal, and the 
expansion of rail facilities connecting them, then this route becomes a much 
more serious competitor than if it is forestalled. In other words, you will have 
then an established group of interests in the State of New York and an invest- 
ment which has been made. The opposition, now mostly of a hypothetical 
nature in New York State towards the Deep Waterway, would then have a very 
strong basis provided by powerful interests both public and private. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Have you got the real figures between Oswego and Albany? 

Prof. GorortH: The rates for such traffic as I have spoken of would of 
course be set by the Inter-State Commerce Commission when the new situation 
arises, in other words when the Welland canal is completed. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: In a year. 

Prof. GororTH: Two years from now, possibly longer. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Have you any idea what the railway rates are from Oswego 
to Albany now? 

Prof. GororrH: J have not these rates before me at the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Curry: What is the intention—to make Albany a deep-water 
port? 
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Prof. GorortH: Yes, as far as it is in the power of New York State to de 
so. Now in turning to the question of the present and potential area served by 
the St. Lawrence as an outlet for Western Canadian wheat we find that the 
present watershed of grain traflic going east or west is roughly a line drawn 
north and south through Western Saskatchewan about sixty miles from the 
Alberta border. Of course this line varies seasonally and over long periods 
owing to such temporary conditions as a late crop moving after navigation of 
the St. Lawrence becomes prohibitive. We may however consider it as an 
average line of division in east or west shipments of grain. The reason for 
enlarged shipments via Vancouver and more recently Prince Rupert is chiefly 
due to the very rapid growth of wheat production in the Western Alberta region 
already served rather than to any material expansion of their hinterland by 
rate equalizations. Now even if the lowest estimate of economies resulting from 
St. Lawrence improvement be taken as a base the differential line mevitably 
moves westward into Alberta; in other words the region served by the St. Law- 
rence becomes considerably enlarged. 


Hon. Mr. Caserain: Alberta grain will go by Vancouver. 


Prof. GorortH: It does at present and a substantial portion of it will con- 
tinue to follow that route but if there is a reduction of even 3 cents in the costs 
of St. Lawrence transportation, and still more so if there is a reduction of 5 
cents, it will mean that the differential line will move westward into Alberta. The 
portion of this dividing line of traffic will depend upon the extent of economy 
effected on the St. Lawrence Route. This brings us to my second factor—that of 
agriculture—in other words the anticipated effect of the Deep Waterway on 
the net return of the Western farmer and his general purchasing power. Over 
a period of eight years his net return after paying all costs of production, includ- 
ing interest and sinking fund on his investment, has not averaged more than bs¢ 
or seven cents per bushel of wheat, which is the basic product affected in the 
situation we are now considering. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: That does not include his labour? 


Prof. Gorortu: Yes I have allowed for that in making my estimate, but 
only insofar as his cost of living represents a return for his labour. Now since 
his margin of return is exceedingly small in relation to the market price of his 
grain, any increment arising from cheaper transportation would, from anala- 
gous experience in Kansas and elsewhere, result in greater attraction to agri- 
cultural immigrants and also a tendency towards greater wheat production on 
the part of the present farmers. 

This brings us to the third factor, namely that of hydro-electric power, 
already indicated as a very valuable by-product of the waterway. Three- 
fifths of the five million horse-power total is strictly Canadian and may be 
developed without reference to the United States. The Kellogg note of last April 
not only admits that the disposition of this power is a purely Canadian domestic 
question, but further states quite definitely that the Canadian share of power on 
the international section belongs inalienably to Canada, by whatever agency 
it may be developed. To give the actual wording of this assurance given by the 
United States Secretary of State, I quote, as follows, from his correspondence 
with the Hon. Vincent Massey: “The United States fully recognizes the right of 
the Dominion of Canada to the ownership and use of the Canadian share of the 
power which may be developed on the international section of the waterway, 
as well as to all that developed in the national section, and it recognizes also 
that the disposition of the power is purely a domestic question. It recognizes 
further that this share is an inherent attribute of Canadian sovereignty, irrespec- 
tive of the agency by which the power may be developed.” 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Is that from Cornwall east? 


ae 
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Prof. GorortH: It would include the Canadian share of approximately one 
million installed horsepower at the international section just above Cornwall, 
as well as the three million horsepower of the purely Canadian sections below 
Cornwall. . 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What I mean is that the only question that would arise as 
to how much is in our country and how much is in the United States is from 
Cornwall west. . 

Prof. GororrH: That is true. West of Cornwall the boundary line is so 
located as to leave the greater part of the river in United States territory, and 
the single-stage plan for navigation and power development of the international 
Joint Commission not only places the canal on the United States side of the 
boundary but the whole of the power-house also, I am personally of the opinion 
that not only should the canal be located on the Canadian side of the river, as 
suggested in the Ontario Hydro-Electrie Commission’s report of 1924, but that 
the power house in which the million horsepower belonging to Canada is to be 
developed (if we assume the single stage plan) should be shifted slightly north- 
ward so as to be wholly within Canadian territory. The relatively small extra 
cost involved would I feel be more than counterbalanced by the sense of security 
and absolute control which location in our own territory alone could give. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And in a separate building, I suppose, rather than an 
imaginary line running through the centre of the building? 

Prof. Gorortu: I hardly think that is a material factor, providing that the 
imaginary line is the international boundary. If you will examine the charts 


_ provided you will agree I think that such a change in the plans would not involve 


any very serious engineering difficulties. 


Hon, Mr. Rew: Don’t you think it would be better if we had the building 
entirely separate—one on each side of the river? 


Prof. Gororru: If it did not involve any material increase in cost it might 
be desirable. It has been suggested that for a mere extra 3 million or 34 million 
dollars this could be done, and from my examination of this question of power 
export, it would certainly seem much safer to put it wholly on the Canadian side 
of the line. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: How much would it be per horse-power? 


Prof. GororrH: That depends on what portion of the joint navigation and 
power works is to be charged to the power. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: It was $265. 


Prof. Gororru: I venture to say that your estimate is rather high, for if 
you apply that figure of $265 to the whole five million potential installed horse- 
power on the St. Lawrence, vou get a total cost for power alone of $1,325 ,000,000, 
whereas the estimate given by the Joint Commission for the full development 
of power and navigation of the St. Lawrence does not exceed $650,000,000. In 
other words the average cost of developing St. Lawrence power, even if all 
navigation works be charged to it, would not be more than $130 per horse- 
power, which approximates the development cost at Chippawa. There is one 
point in favour of slightly higher costs in the power development of the St. 
Lawrence as compared with certain other regions, and that is the greater equal- 
ization of seasonal flow on the St. Lawrence as compared with the Gatineau, the 
St. Maurice and other South flowing tributaries of the main river. With a 
national retention reservoir in Lake Ontario the costly works for regulating the 
flow of the river are not necessary as they have been on the two rivers just 
mentioned. 

The question naturally arises as to the ability of the two Central Provinces 
of Canada to absorb within a reasonable period the enormous resources of hydro- 
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electric energy, which lie undeveloped in the St. Lawrence River. Export of any 
part of Canada’s share of the power to the United States is not to be considered, 
the urgent demands of future industrial growth in Canada for. every horse- 
power of this wealth has been amply demonstrated and is now accepted, prac- 
tically without question. The outstanding fact of electrical growth in Canada 
has been the doubling of our developed resources in less than seven years, the 
rate of development in Quebec province has been still more rapid. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: About what total quantity is developed in the province of 
Quebec? ; 

Prof. Gororrir: Approximately 2,150,000 horse-power has been developed 
in Quebec up to the present. The remarkable feature of this electrical situation 
is that consumption in kilowatt hours has increased more rapidly than the rate 
of development. This leads to logical conclusion that this basic product, elec- 
tricity, because it extends into almost every phase of industrial and domestic 
activity, is not subject to the usual evils of overproduction. While it is hardly 
reasonable to expect this process of doubling every six or seven years to continue 
indefinitely yet conservative opinion among experts is that we will continue to 
develop and utilize an increment of two and a half million horse-power every 
seven years for several decades to come; of this amount the share of the Central 
provinces would approximate two million horse-power. Now even making allow- 
ance for developments other than the St. Lawrence, we would then urgently 
require the whole of our share in St. Lawrence power by 1945, providing the 
normal expansion of Canadian industry and commerce is permitted to continue. 
This is particularly true of power situation in Ontario. The maximum Canadian 
development of power at Niagara which is permitted by treaty, namely the full 
diversion of 36,000 cubic feet per second has already been reached. The intro- 
duction of Gatineau power will only relieve the situation temporarily. Already 
Western Ontario particularly is faced with a very serious power shortage for 
industrial extensions during the next few years, a situation which shows little 
indication of relief unless the region from say Toronto eastward is to be supplied 
from the St. Lawrence, thus releasing Niagara’ power for the Western Ontario 
market only. A note-worthy example of the far-reaching social and economic 
transformation which a large power development affords to the district it serves 
is indicated in the history of the late J. B. Duke’s enterprise, the Southern Power 
‘Company, in North Carolina, during the past fourteen years. Up to 1913, North 
Carolina was regarded as one of the most backward of American states, both as 
regards economic conditions and in other general standards of culture. It was 
one of the most illiterate states in the Union. The transformation that has 
taken place in little more than a decade is almost unprecedented. Its school 
system, as also its highways, closely rival those of New York state. This 
general and wide spread prosperity is the immediate result of the establishment 
of 167 cotton mills, many of them having moved down from New England, and 
all located along 143 miles of railway. While these and the labour they afford 
are the visible cause of higher living standards, yet the basic and fundamental 
reason is the provision of cheap power, which made the migration of the cotton 
mills possible. 

The history of the Shawinigan Water & Power Company is another excel- 
lent example of the influence of cheap and abundant power. The city of 
Shawinigan Falls, which did not exist twenty-five years ago, is now the heart of 
a large power generating district, and has become one of the most important 
electro-chemical centres on the continent. More than 130,000 horse-power are 
at present being used by industries located in this young city, and not one of 
these has a counterpart in the Montreal district. This figure does not include 
power for pulp and paper purposes. The Aluminum Company of Canada has a 
complete plant for the manufacture of wires and cables, and uses for this purpose 
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upwards of 50,000 horse-power. The Canada Carbide Company utilizes over 
30,000 horse-power for the manufacture of calcium carbide and other by- 
products. The Canadian Electric Products Company Limited has a large and 
modern electric-chemical plant at Shawinigan Falls for the manufacture of 
acetaldehyde, acetic acid, and the derivatives from acetylene gas. Its products 
are exported to all parts of the world. The Canadian Carborundum Company 
operates a large plant producing carborundum, aloxite and ferrosilicon. This 
company utilizes 12,000 horse-power in its electric furnaces. The social effects 
of the phenomenal growth of Shawinigan Falls, Grand Mére and Three Rivers 
need not be enlarged upon. The conclusion is that electrical development not 
only supplies the demand of normal industrial expansion, but possesses the 
quality of inducing that demand. 

The telephone industry presents a marked contrast to that of electric power, 
because with every increase in the number of telephones you get a multiplica- 
tion rather than addition in the number of potential connections; but with elec- 
tric power every increase in the number of customers enables the producer to 
carry the increased current of electricity over practically the same transmission 
and distribution system without a proportionate increase in overhead. This 
tendency towards diminishing costs and increasing returns per unit in electrical 
production and transmission is its chief guarantee against a glutted market. A 
very interesting document on this subject is the Bonbright Prize Essay on the 
growth of the electrical industry during the decade from 1920 to 1930, by a 
Canadian, Mr. David Cowan, an employee of the Sun Life Assurance Company. 
_ The prize was won in competition with the best experts in the United States. 
Mr. Cowan’s thesis demonstrates clearly the relative impossibility of over-pro- 
duction of electricity. I have not yet heard of a case where electric power 
developed at reasonable cost has gone to waste. 

To turn for a moment to the power situation in the Montreal district, which 
has a very practical bearing on question of the actual need for St. Lawrence 
supply during the next few years. This very important district besides its older 
sources of supply from several plants within a 25 mile radius has drawn increas- 
ingly during the past decade from the Shawinigan establishments on the St. 
Maurice river, some 90 to 95 miles transmission distance from the heart of 
Montreal. New additions of power from these sources will no longer be avail- 
able to supply expanding requirements after 1930. Developments on the Riviére 
des Prairies, or Back River totalling 60,000 horse-power will only supply the 
needed additions up to 1931 or 32 at the latest. Yet the average annual increase 
of requirements in the Montreal district for the next twelve years is estimated 
conservatively as at least 35,000 horse-power per year. This figure, of course, 
does not allow for any exceptional industrial expansion, but merely normal 
growth. It does not include the amount necessary for the attraction of new 
industries on a large scale. It would appear then that the Montreal district 
could effectively absorb a substantial portion of the St. Lawrence power avail- 
able on the lower two sites within a very short radius of the city, that is at 
Melocheville and Lachine. The question naturally arises at this point as to 
whether the extensive new developments on the Gatineau and Saguenay rivers 
cannot eliminate the necessity of introducing supplies from the St. Lawrence. 
They are even now “tied in” with the Montreal network, and the interchange 
of off-peak loads will undoubtedly benefit all concerned, but there are several 
reasons why neither of these centres can be expected to play an important part 
in supplying the expanding power requirements of Montreal. In the case of the 
Gatineau I am informed that practically the total supply remaining, after deduc- 
tion of the amount contracted for by the Ontario Hydro-Electrie Commission 
will be required for local industries in the Gatineau Valley. The same condition 
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prevails to a large extent in the Duke-Price developments on the Saguenay 
river. There is the additional consideration that Ile Maligne power is 280 
miles transmission distance from Montreal, an economically prohibitive distance 
for permanent transmission if it is remembered that it involves a total line loss 
of approximately 15 per cent of the power in addition to the overhead costs of 
expensive transmission equipment. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: How much every 100 miles does that increase the 
price? 

Prof. Gororru: That depends on several things. It depends partly upon 
the voltage of the current and the load transmitted, for the line losses per unit 
of distance are greater on small loads than on large. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Isn’t it $3 per horse-power for every 100 miles you 
carry it? 
Prof. GororrH: Approximately that. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: So that for 280 miles at the figure you take, $3 or less 
than that, it would be such a prejudicial difference that they would not be able 
to compete against power developed locally? 


Prof. Gororru: No except at a loss if the local power is available in suffi- 
cient volume. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Then Toronto will not be in it with Montreal when that 
power is developed? 

Prof. GororrH: I would not reach such a conclusion, for in the first place 
Toronto is 40 miles closer to the International power site on the St. Lawrence, 
than Montreal is to Ile Maligne. As you know, power from Niagara at the 
present time is transmitted as far as Windsor, Sarnia, and Wallaceburg, approxi- 
mately 240 miles. Competitive conditions determine the rate which is charged 
—not only competition against other hydro-electric supplies, but competition 
against the substitute use of fuel, and while the level of cost is determined largely 
by the distance, yet the rate which is charged is not necessarily determined by 
the cost. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: In anything? 


Prof. Gororru: Yes, in anything. The cost is an influencing factor, but 
never a determining factor. 

There are two major outlets or markets for St. Lawrence power which, in 
addition to normal industrial growth, should become increasingly important during ~ 
the next two decades. The first concerns the development of an extensive electro- 
chemical and metallurgical industry in the valley of the St. Lawrence to refine and 
manufacture the rapidly growing supply of mineral products of the two central 
provinces, notably of the northern region. While such centres as Port Colborne, 
Shawinigan Falls and Arvida have built up large establishments of this type, 
yet the greater part of the raw materials of our mines and smelters is manufac- 
tured abroad, in Wales, West Virginia and Belgium especially. Montreal, how- 
ever, if provided with a large surplus of power would form an ideal centre of 
such activity, because it possesses all other factors necessary to its success. It 
is the point of convergence of both Canadian railway systems and occupies a 
more truly central position in relation to major mining developments than any 
other point in the two provinces. It possesses a larger floating surplus of indus- 
trial labour, over a period of years, than any other city in Canada. It has been 
stated to me that upwards of half a million horsepower could be usefully 
employed in this class of industry in the St. Lawrence valley if carried out on a — 
scale commensurate with the anticipated supply of raw materials from our 
mining regions, and the prospective increased markets for finished products both 
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in Canada and elsewhere. The special importance of abundant and relatively 
cheap power in this type of industry is that electricity accounts for a higher 
percentage of cost of production than in any other manufacturing group. 

The second major outlet or market is in the field of transportation. Railway 
electrification of terminals in such large centres as Montreal and Toronto is 
already pretty well assured within the next few years. The further problem of 
electrifying trunk lines, especially between such cities as the two just mentioned 
and Ottawa and Quebec, has received considerable study during recent years. 
The problem is two-fold. First, it involves the ability of electric power not 
only to compete with steam, or, as has been recently suggested, internal com- 
bustion engines, on a straight production cost per unity of energy, but also its 
ability to carry a larger overhead, in the form of expensive electrical equipment 
along the right of way. Secondly, it involves a sufficient traffic density per mile 
of line to equalize power loads on the one hand, and on the other to provide 
sufficient revenue to cover the annual charges upon the additional equipment. 
The problem of competition with coal oil or oil fuel depends to a large extent 
on the future tendency of prices of bituminous coal on the one hand and of gaso- 
line on the other. The general tendency in the bituminous mines of this conti- 
nent for a decade at least has been towards deeper levels and thinner seams. 
This seems to suggest at least the probability of a gradual rise in bituminous 
prices over a long period. The oil reserves in different parts of the world are 
by no means inexhaustable, and though there is no immediate prospect of severe 
restrictions in supply, yet the tendency is undoubtedly in that direction. The 
required frequency of trains has been variously stated at around twenty trains 
a day. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Sixteen a day. 


Prof. Gororru: That may be true, but the figures I have stated is a little 
more conservative as a basis for estimating future requirements. If all these 
factors are present the electrification of railways will be not only possible, but 
highly desirable, from a strictly commercial viewpoint. I mean, it will be 
economically profitable for the railway companies to make the extra expendi- 
ture to supply the electrical equipment. 

I have estimated that if and when such electrification takes place on the 
trunk lines referred to, it would require at peak load between 500,000 and 
600,000 horse-power to operate the system. 

Hon. Mr. Curry: In what length of time? 

Prof. GorortH: Within fifteen years, allowing for normal increase in 
railway traffic density. 

Hon. Mr. Curry: Fifteen years hence? 

Prof. GorortH: Like all statements regarding the future, it must be 
regarded as an approximation, an estimate. Yet in arriving at this general con- 
clusion I have taken into consideration the rate of growth in railway traffic 
density on Canadian lines as far as the information has been available, and 
also reports and papers concerning the tendency of costs in bituminous industry 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: About what does it cost ‘a mile to electrify a railroad? 


Prof. GorortH: Approximately $45,000 per mile of line. 


Hon. Mr. Curry: How much for installation? 

Prof. Gorortu: The figure given includes all fixed costs of electrification, 
but not the current power charges, which, subject to the terms of the contract, 
would vary more or less according to the density of traffic. There are of course 
considerable economies which may be effected if the railway is double tracked, 
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but for one mile of line costing $75,000 it would involve an additional expendi- 
ture of $45,000 to provide all equipment necessary for full electrical operation. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That is, line and all? 

Prof. GorortH: Yes, line and all. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Does that mean for running one main line of railway, 
operating it like a train on the main line? 

Prof. GorortH: ‘Yes, as is now done by the Canadian National Railways 
from their “ Tunnel” station in Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Yes, but I mean for a main line railway $45,000 a mile 
would not do it? 

Prof. Gororru: Forty-five thousand dollars a mile would supply the 
additional equipment necessary for electrical operation. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: For one mile? 

Prof. GororTH: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is for the suburban lines? 

Prof. GorortH: No, I am referring to those now operated as steam-railway 
lines, not suburban radials. It is very unlikely that electrification will ever be 
applied to small branch lines. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I am surprised, because I always understood that the cost 
per mile was twice that, say, from Toronto to Kingston, or some such line. I 
always understood that for operating the main line it cost two or three times 
what you say, $45,000 a mile. 

Prof. Gororru: I have not referred to the costs of operation but initial costs 
of installation. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: On the basis of $75,000 per mile, your line com- 
pleted would cost you approximately $120,000? 

Prof. GorortH: Yes, exactly. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The line completed with electrical equipment. 

Prof. GororrH: Yes, with electrical equipment. 


Hon. Mr. Curry: That is the line plus the electrical installation. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That would be the basis you would have to 
work on. 

Prof. Gororti: In other words, it would not pay the railway unless a 
sufficient frequency of trains could be assured. 


Right Hon. Mr. Graram: Unless you had a sufficient frequency of trains 
your overhead would be excessive. 

Prof. Gororrs: It would be too great, yes; but with the frequency factor, 
which has been suggested) as sixteen, but which I would, to be more conser- 
vative, place at twenty, that would become possible. On certain lines that 
frequency has practically been reached. Since 1920, the actual increase in the 
traffic density of Canadian Railways has been 30 per cent per mile of line. Allow- 
ing for even a slowing down of this ratio of increase in the next decade or so, we 
should approach in fifteen years, at most, the time when the question of elec- 
trifying the main trunk railway lines of the central provinces will have to be 
faced. It may never be realized in certain sections of our railway network where 
sparse population or traffic shows little sign of material increase, but in the more 
densely. populated regions, well supplied with hydro-electric power, it is a 
probability to be reckoned with. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: It will come into practical politics if you stop 
buying coal in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
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Hon. Mr. Caserary: At Ile Maligne, just the transmission line alone, 140 
miles, cost $6,000,000. That is $42,800 and some odd dollars a mile, just for the 
transmission line. Then you have to electrify your road besides. 

Prof. GororrH: The case you have quoted is hardly analogous, for in the 
situation we have discussed the right of way is already owned and improved by 
the railway company. . 

The CHamrMan: Professor, have you much more ground to cover? 

Prof. Gororru: There were several other things Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: I do not want to hasten or abridge your evidence. I want 
just to remind the Committee that it is half past five, and we would like to get 
as much from the Professor before we adjourn as possible. 

Prof. GororruH: Thank you Mr. Chairman. I will deal next with the anti- 
cipated growth in population which may be expected to result from the develop- 
ment of Canada’s four million horse-power on the St. Lawrence. In the “Journal 
of Electricity” June 1921 there appeared an interesting table which demonstrates 
among other things the number of people employed directly or indirectly as a 
result of the development of 1,000 horse-power. The number, 385, is based on 
the average of a great number of cases and presupposes of course a sufficiently 
reasonable level of rates to attract capital and induce industrial development. 
It is also intended to represent not an immediate but an ultimate ratio which is 
attained only when the power is fully absorbed and the district which uses it 
equipped with all the dependent services necessary to a modern community. Now 
to arrive at the ultimate figure of dependent population it is necessary to apply 
to this figure of employment a family multiple. The average size of family in the 
two central provinces is approximately five. This gives for the ultimate absorp- 
tion of St. Lawrence power a dependent population of 7,700,000, It may be 
interesting to note that this figure, quoted in the Senate not long ago, represents 
very closely the actua! relation of population to power in Canada at the present 
time. It has been suggested, however, that in the case of the St. Lawrence, 
since the type of industry developed will probably use a high proportion of power 
to labour, and since in Quebec, at least, there is more than one member of a 
family gainfully employed, that a lower total would be a more reasonable anti- 
cipation, I personally lean towards the latter view. Nevertheless the principle I 
believe is sound, and whether 4,000,000 or 7,000,000 or 7,700,000 represents the 
ultimate new population provided for by the development of the power, it certainly 
is a factor worth taking into consideration in deciding the balance of benefit or 
burden which may accrue to Canada from the development of the power. Nor 
do I consider that this population growth will be limited to the St. Lawrence 
Valley or Western Ontario by the release of Niagara power, for the growth of the 
centre produces a proportionate increase in its demand for the commodities of 
other parts of the Dominion. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: You mean that cheap power will draw a lot of people? 


Prof. GorortH: Yes, ultimately. It may not draw them right away. The 
St. Maurice development did not immediately cause Shawinigan Falls, Three 
Rivers, etc., to leap ahead in population, but you will find that the growth of 
population in those centres and in the region around was much more rapid after 
the development of power than in the preceding period. You will find that 
several of the counties in the region of the St. Maurice Valley were actually 
declining in population before the power developments took place. The col- 
lective population of the three main urban centres of this district has a little 
more than doubled in fifteen years. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: It has not been increasing for the last fifteen years at 
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Prof. GorortH: Of course it must be remembered that in the case of these 
three cities much of the power has been used in the development of Montreal, 
of the asbestos district around Thetford Mines, and other regions, but even if 
you take simply the growth of the three St. Maurice Valley cities Just men- 
tioned my statement is I think borne out by the accompanying table showing 
their growth between 1911 and 1926, the last figures being estimates of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 


Population 

Wekan ie 1926 

1911 1921 (S.W. & P. 
(Census) (Census) Co. esti- 

mate) 
Shawinigan dMalisiian cic seetss sb rsiebtieetiaier arts - acter valet eineraeharog 4, 265 10, 625 14,000 
TPT TOGUER LEVELS Nie Oke ettes iaie riche kd yee etete ele Ee «ser on 3 1s Sai ahs kal geal aes 13, 980 22,367 25,000 
(GRAV ALA ass CEL a a UAT taa ino, cola a Cerokl Eine ranean onabachorc tir 4,783 7,65 8, 560 
23,028 40,623 47,500 
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There is this further point which I think makes the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment of greater advantage to Canada from the viewpoint of steady national 
progress than the construction of even transcontinental railways. The construc- 
tion of transcontinental railways drew great armies of immigrants from Italy 
and other countries of Southern and Central Europe. They were not farmers 
or farm labourers but unskilled industrial workers for the most part. When the 
line was constructed, although it had opened up very profitable farming regions, 
a great proportion of those labourers drifted back to Europe or over to the 
United States. Most of them had neither the means nor the inclination to take 
up land. The railway construction period was followed by a depression which 
was accentuated by the loss of this temporary immigration. The advantage of 
this St. Lawrence development, as compared with the construction of trans- 
continental railways, will be that the industrial workers used in the construc- 
tion of the power and navigation works will progressively be absorbed into the 
manufacturing expansion which should follow the development of the power. 

As regards the anticipated effect of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway on 
Canadian railways, I personally fail to perceive wherein they may be robbed of 
any valuable traffic. The Waterway should increase traffic on lines west of 
Fort William which are not subject to water competition, while the lines east 
of Fort William are subject to this competition anyway, except during the 
winter when the same conditions would prevail after the Deep Waterway is 
completed as before. Not only ought they to profit by the increased traffic which 
inevitably comes in a period of large-scale construction, but after it is over from 
the augmented traffic resulting from the manufacturing expansion based upon 
power. Evidence produced at the Freight Rates Enquiry of 1927 showed prac- 
tically an even distribution of ten tons of originating traffic per capita in every 
province of the Dominion. If this simple principle were applied to the antici- 
pated increase in population resulting from the power, the result indicates a 
wide margin of gain rather than loss to the railways. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: But is there not a vast difference as far as the 
railways are concerned, in the value of the traffic? While the traffic, in tons, 
may be the same, the profit to the railway differs very materially on account of 
the freight classification as to rates; 10 tons of freight in one place may bring 
twice the revenue to the railway that 10 tons of freight would in another place, 
of another kind? 
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Mr. GororrH: Quite true. And if all new traffic of a railway were to belong 
to the lower classification, it would mean that ultimately even its fixed charges 
would not be covered, for bulk commodities are only expected to pay a very 
slight margin over and above the out-of-pocket cost of carrying the goods. The 
balance is made up from traffic of the higher classifications. As a general rule 
however, a traffic density is a fairly reliable financial thermometer of a railway. 
In the construction of the navigation and power works on the St. Lawrence there 
will be both high-grade traffic in the form of machinery, structural steel and 
cement, and low-grade traffic in sand, gravel, etc. 

The real point at issue as regards the Canadian National Railways is that 
of attaining as soon as possible, that full state of solvency when its net, receipts 
will pay the carrying charges on all advances ever made to it. This state has not 
yet been reached, and it would seem preferable to provide the immediate stimulus 


necessary to achieve commercial solvency, in the form of a major construc- 


tion project as that under consideration, than to permit the accumulation of 
annual deficits to still further increase its burden of obligations, The construc- 
tion period should occupy from 8 to 12 years for both power and navigation 
works, and this should be a means of tiding over a critical period in the progress 
of this great railway venture of the state. 


The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Wenpnespay, 30th May, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Professor W. W. Gorortu, of McGill University, was recalled and testified 
as follows: 


Prof. GorortH: There are just three further points that I would like to add 
to my evidence of yesterday. I will just run over them with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with the factor of population and immigration there appears 
to be a distinct contradiction to the statement which I made yesterday, and 
which has been made before by an Honourable gentleman of the Senate, that 
hydro-electric power development implies a definite rate of population growth 
in and of itself. During the past seven years, that is, since 1921, we have had 
more than a doubling of our electric supply and by no means a similar increase 
in population. During the period 1921 to 1924, we actually suffered a net loss 
- from immigration minus emigration, although there was a very rapid extension 
of our electric facilities. Even since then, although we have had a net gain 
from immigration and emigration of at least 200,000, yet this by no means meets 
the claim that there would be automatically a very large increase in popula- 
tion. When I discussed this point recently with Mr. R. H. Coats he expressed 
the same opinion that I had reached from analysing the drift from rural to urban 
centres; that the population requirements, the labour requirements of industry, 
founded upon this new development of electricity, had been drawn not from 
immigration but from rural areas, chiefly due to the collapse of agricultural 
prices after 1920, when wheat prices as an indication of the general movement 
fell from around $3 down to below $1. This condition caused a great flight 
from the farming areas to the industrial centres or even abroad. It is my 
opinion that the flight would have been far greater, would have taken the form 
of a much larger emigration from the country, if it had not been for the sapping 
up of the surplus labour by the industrial centres, founded upon the power. 
The drift from rural areas—and Mr. Coats expressed a similar opinion in a 
recent conversation I had with him, several weeks ago—the drift from rural 
areas has been definitely checked with the restoration of more attractive prices 
for agricultural products. A definite reaction has already begun to set in, 
partly due to the recovery of agricultural prices and partly due to the desertion 
of a great many farms which were potentially profitable to operate, and we can- 
not expect any further to draw from rural areas the labour requirements of 
industrial centres. It is my considered opinion that future industrial labour 
requirements will to a great extent have to be supplied from immigration, 
coupled with the retention of our natural increase which has roughly averaged 
fifteen per cent per decade since Confederation. There is substantial evidence 
to show that the anticipated requirements of land settlement are greater than 
the ability of rural areas to supply them by natural increase. 

Hon. Mr. McDovucatp: What would have happened if the requirements 
had not been met by people coming from rural distriets into urban centres? 
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Professor GorortH: There would have been a more serious emigration con- 
dition than we actually suffered from 1921 to 1925, a slower recovery from post- 
war depression, and possibly a prolonged era of abnormal unemployment. 

Another feature of this immigration situation which I anticipate as a result 
of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway and its by-product of power development, 
is the more assimilable and therefore the more desirable type of immigrant which 
should be attracted by the species of industrial opportunity provided, than in the 
case of transcontinental railway construction. The latter brought chiefly south- 
ern and eastern Europeans, while the electrical industries based upon St. Law- 
rence power should attract labour from those countries in which this class of 
industry has been most highly developed, namely from Scandinavia, Germany, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, and the United States. 

Turning to still another feature of population, namely the problem of 
unemployment, I am of the opinion that the industrial development anticipated 
from the St. Lawrence project would tend to ameliorate our very serious seasonal 
unemployment. It is now generally accepted that this exceptionally high seasonal 
unemployment discourages immigration, especially when this perennial problem 
of Canada is almost unknown in the United States. They of course have had their 
occasional pits of depression, but not the steady annual fall of employment from 
10 to 18 per cent which we suffer every December. Now this situation has been 
more acute in the centres of predominantly agricultural and commercial activity 
than in strictly industrial centres. This is easily understood as regards agriculture 
because of the highly seasonal nature of crop farming. In cities like Montreal, 
which suffers about the highest ratio of unemployment of any centre in Canada, 
the prevailing activities are those of a port which is closed for five months in 
every year, rather than of manufacture. Industrial activities provide a more 
regular and satisfactory employment of labour. It is my opinion, therefore, 
that the industrial development resulting from the power of the St. Lawrence, 
will provide a means of reducing this large percentage of unemployment which 
exists during nearly every winter period, not only in Montreal, but in other 
parts of Canada. 

In connection with this immigration problem and the problem of attract- 
ing immigrants by giving regular employment. Professor Gilbert Jackson, who 
has made a very careful study of this question, and who besides being on the 
staff of Toronto University is also the economist of the Bark of Nova Scotia, 
showed me his: very carefully prepared monthly chart of immigration during the 
post-war period. He shows that the peak of immigration comes about three 
months too late in every year to give a sufficiently satisfactory period of prospec- 
tive employment to the immigrant. The peak comes at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, instead of coming in May. The labourer gets only his 
harvest period of a few weeks before he finds himself out of employment. This 
late peak, which results from abnormal agricultural demand for labour during 
the latter part of the summer, is a serious discouragement to immigration. If 
the stimulus to immigration were industrial rather than agricultural the peak 
would be reached earlier, and therefore provide a longer period of employment 
to the immigrant after landing. 

Finally I would like to dispose of the question as to whether agricultural 
expansion in the Canadian and American wests would depress the wheat markets 
of the world. It has been claimed that the induced agricultural progress in 
both the American and Canadian grain belts which would come from the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway and the deepening of this outlet, would 
only cause an increase in the supply of wheat and the collapse of wheat prices, 
a situation as disastrous and far-reaching in its effects, as that which existed 
after 1920. This is not in accordance with expert evidence. In this connection 
I would like to quote from, I think, one of the best authorities on agricultural 
markets and on population growth, Mr. A. O. Baker, the Economist and Statisti- 
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cian of the United States Department of Agriculture, whom I met last summer at 
Honolulu. He stated that the world’s population is increasing, in spite of 
such exceptions as France, at the rate of from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 a year 
and that in practically all except Anglo-Saxon countries there is a definite rise 
in per capita wheat consumption. He said that in the United States, as distinct 
from all others, there is an actual decline im per capita consumption of wheat. 
His claim is that, after a certain standard of living is reached the average 
‘civilized community tends towards more expensive foods like fruits and meats 
rather in the direction of bread and wheat products. So the prospect of the 
United States’ supply of wheat being kept for local consumption and not being 
sent into the markets of the world is much less than is generally imagined, 
and any agricultural expansion in the American West will tend only to increase 
its shipments of wheat to world markets, predominantly the European market, 
which absorbs about 85 per cent of the available world’s surplus. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: You do not agree with James J. Hill? You have heard 
of him? 

Prof. GorortH: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: He said there would be no wheat shipped out of the 
United States in twenty-five years. It is a long time since he made that state- 
ment. You do not agree with him? 

Prof. Gorortu: No, I am afraid I do not, nor does Dr. Ritter who is 
probably better informed on that subject than anyone living to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: But James J. Hill knew his business. 

Prof. GororrH: ‘Yes, there are certainly differences of opinion on the 
subject. It is my opinion however that most probable future tendency of wheat 
markets is a more rapid growth of demand than the great wheat producing coun- 
tries will be able to supply. In other words the probable tendency of wheat 
prices is upwards over a long period, and that any agricultural expansion in the 
Canadian West will not result, except possibly for a brief period, in any depres- 
sion of markets. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. Perhaps Professor Go- 
forth made a statement on this point when I was not in. What effect will the 
St. Lawrence waterway development have on the Port of Montreal?—A. I think, 
several effects. 

Q. Will it have a beneficial or a detrimental effect?—A. I think most 
emphatically a beneficial effect. I have examined this question with a desire to 
discover any harmful effect that may result from the completion of the St. Law- 
rence Deep Waterway but I can see no possible harmful effect. Of course there 
have been statements made’that the dams and weirs that are constructed may 
collapse, as they did in California recently, and that Montreal might be wiped 
out in the terrific flood which would sweep down the river; but that is something 
which, not being an engineer, I would have to leave to others to decide. I do 
not think however that in a matter of such vital importance as this any such 
danger would arise. I have been informed by engineers that the actual cause 
of the California disaster was the very weak foundations which were laid and 
the soluble type of rock employed which gradually disintegrated into mud and 
undermined the whole structure. 

Q. This is what I wanted to get definitely, because it is one of the things 
that are prominent in the discussion. The dam is a kind of auxiliary reason. It 
is contended in some quarters very strongly that it will injure Montreal in a 
financial and commercial way. Of course I have never thought that myself: 
that is the reason I asked that question very pointedly. Now, I have five or six 
impressions, and you will please check me up if I have got them wrong. News- 
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papermen always condense if they can. From what you said, Professor, I draw 
these conclusions. You favour the development without delay? You have given 
the reasons yesterday —A. Except the delay involved in making a treaty which 
will protect the full rights of Canada from any possible “ misunderstanding ” 
by the United States. 

Q. But I am speaking from the commercial view of it—A. Yes. 

Q. You believe that power will be required in Canada as rapidly as it is 
developed?—-A. Except when it is developed at excessive cost. In other words, 
if it were developed at $500 a horse-power I would not say that it would be 
required. 

Q. No, but everything being reasonable?—A. All other things being equal 
—yes. . 

Q. I think you said that you favoured the power house which would, if 
possible, provide for the distribution of power in Canada—which would be on 
the Canadian side of the line—A. For our share of the power, yes. 

Q. That is what I say—the power being distributed in Canada. Another 
impression I received was that you do not believe that ocean liners will go west 
of Montreal, but tramp ships may.—A. Yes, that is my Opinion. 

Q. That rates on grain from Fort William to Montreal will be reduced from 
4 to 5 cents per bushel?—-A. Yes. 

Q. As a result. That it will benefit rather than be detrimental to Mont- 
real?—A. Yes. 

Q. It will be an incentive to immigration of a superior class?—A. Yes. 

Q. I got these impressions—A. And one further point, that it would tend 
to ameliorate seasonal unemployment which has always been a serious problem 
in Canada. 

Q. One of our difficulties, too, in our immigration to the West, is that we 
have not yet got to the point where the farm hands are generally engaged by 
the year. They have only their seasonal employment, and when the season is 
over, this is the reason 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: That they go to Europe? 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: —they flow into the States. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. How will this equalize employment?—A. Because manufacturing indus- 
tries are not subject to the same fluctuations in labour demand as activities con- 
nected with agriculture, trade and transportation. Montreal for instance with 
its activities at present based largely on transportation cannot support as regular 
employment of labour during the period of closed navigation, as it could if it were 
more predominantly an industrial centre. In other words the manufacturing 
expansion which promises to be the most important result of the St. Lawrence 
improvement would tend to smooth out.the present marked seasonal fluctuations 
in employment. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 

Q. You spoke yesterday of tramp steamers. How long do you figure it would 
take a tramp to go from Liverpool to Fort William and back?—A. That is quite 
a question. 

@. Surely you can give us the figures. You ought to know that. That is 
elementary—A. I do not think it is either a very fair or a very relevant question. 
For instance it would depend upon the speed of any given tramp steamer— 

Q. You ought to know what the speed of a tramp is—A. Eight to ten knots 
an hour. 

Q. How many days would it take from Liverpool for the round trip?--A. I 


would have to do a little mental arithmetic. 
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Q. It would take fifty days—A. Approximately. 

Q. Tramp steamers, you say, will come in the future; they do not come now. 
That is a new element that would be brought in—A. Yes. 

Q. They do not come in now because there is no money in it. You think 
there would be more money?—A. There should be more money, because there 
would be greater assurance of cargoes each way. 

Q. They will not get it—I think there is abundant reason for believing 
that they will get it. 

Q. Do you know of any port in the Great Lakes that would receive the full 
cargo of a ship?—A. If you mean of sufficient industrial and commercial import- 
ance I would say there are several. The 2nd, 4th and 6th largest cities of the 
continent are Great Lakes Ports,—Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. As for 
harbour capacity and terminal! facilities again there are several, including Toronto 
which is enlarging its facilities to accommodate vessels up to 29-foot draft. 

Do you believe that big canals can do the work as cheaply as small 
canals A. As a general rule yes. 

Q. not making any allowance for their cost?—A. No, if the increased 
capacity of a canal could only be attained at prohibitive cost, and without 
equivalent gains in greater traffic and lower costs of transportation then it would 
be preferable not to build it. 


By Hon. Mr. McDougald: 


Q. Would you please say what effect the deepening of the waterway would 
have on the railway systems?—A. Yes. In the first place the railways should 
gain by increases in grain traffic from western points to Fort William, which 
should result from a cheapening of transportation. Secondly, with regard to 
eastern grain haul, which is even now subject to water competition, and on 
which the net return is necessarily small, little if any traffic will be diverted 
because it is chiefly a matter of winter, late autumn, or early spring haul 
anyway. Thirdly, the railways should profit greatly by the increased industrial 
traffic emanating from the central provinces, if the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence are developed. This traffic should chiefly consist of better class 
commodities of higher rate classifications. Fourthly, there would unquestion- 
ably be both a direct and indirect increase in traflic of all classifications during 
the long period of construction. This should prove especially beneficial to the 
Canadian National Railways which would thus be able to hasten the oblitera- 
tion of annual deficits, which would otherwise accumulate to form a heavy 
additional burden to its present large capital obligations. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. You think that the next ten years will be the critical time?—A. The 
eritical time. 

Q. The time when they will have to “ get over the hump ”?—A. Yes, rather 
than pile up a $40,000,000 deficit each year and have that much heavier carry- 
ing charges at the end. Apart from that, the industrial development resulting 
from the waterway and power development would in my opinion amply com- 
pensate the railways for any deficit or any loss which may result from 
grain traffic being diverted to the waterway At the present time the Canadian 
National Railways, I am informed, only make, over and above actual out-of- 
pocket costs, $206,000 on the grain traffic going eastward from Fort William 
and much of this is winter haul, unaffected by the waterway. This doubtful loss 
of $200,000 over and above out-of-pocket costs of hauling the cars and bringing 
them back again, would not be of any consequence as compared with traffic 
gains of a higher classification coming from industries based upon the power, 
and from development in the West resulting from savings in transportation on 
the St. Lawrence waterway. 
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By Hon. Mr. Smith: 

Q. I was not here yesterday afternoon, and I am much interested in 
Senator Graham’s synopsis of his impressions. In regard to the saving of 
4 or 5 cents in carrying a bushel of wheat from Port Arthur, I cannot ask you 
to go over the reasons, but it appears to me like this, and I would like you to 
check me up. If the Welland canal is finished and the upper lake boats can 
bring wheat down to Prescott, the saving would be the difference between the 
cost of carrying a bushel of wheat by the deep waterway, in a big upper lake 
boat, from Prescott to Montreal, on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
cost of carrying it from Prescott to Montreal by some other cheap-as-possible 
method, either canal boats or barges or rail. It seems to me that would be the 
saving, whatever it is, if there is any. Now, isn’t that correct?—A. No. I 
would like to amend that, if I gave such an impression. I worked out this 
saving of from 4 to 5 cents per bushel as an anticipated result of the Deep 
Waterway when compared with the present system of transportation on the 
St. Lawrence. That is excluding the Welland canal except as a contributory 
cause of the saving indicated. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. As of to-day?—A. As of to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Smith: 

Q. Why not compare it with the condition which will exist when the 
Welland is finished? That will be in a year or so.—A. I stated that there would 
be a reduced saving of 2 cents per bushel if Prescott is made the terminal instead 
of Port Colborne. In other words the saving per bushel on a deep waterway 
for through navigation of large lake steamers would approximate three cents 
as compared with transhipping at Prescott. 

Q. Now, when a boat comes down to Prescott with a load of wheat and 
by the deep waterway goes through to Montreal, how much do you estimate 
that it would cost for that boat to take that load down to Montreal and come 
back empty?—A. It would not necessarily come back empty. 

Q. Supposing it did—A. There is quite a large package freight going from 
Montreal up the waterway even now. 

Q. But in these various calculations of these different gentlemen who have 
been here they figured that the easiest and safest method would be to estimate 
that the vessel went back empty.—A. Not all, I think, for both Mr, Ferguson 
and Mr. Harvie emphasized the importance of incoming traffic by more favour- 
able differentials against American Atlantic ports and rail haul. Mr. Ferguson 
specifically mentioned the case of a large shipment of potash from Germany 
to Cleveland via Montreal, which would ordinarily go by Baltimore. 

Q. I have no doubt of that—A. It was stated that the construction of 
the Panama canal did not bring abcut a full realignment of traffic in a year or 
even ten years. It has taken fifteen and will probably take twenty-five years to 
accomplish a full realignment of traffic from previously established routes. 

A Q. But confining it to this question of wheat and the saving on the cargo? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You have an upper lake boat with 500,000 bushels of wheat at Prescott. 
Now, it is going to cost that boat something to take it down to Montreal and 
come back again—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea or estimate of what that would cost?—A. I would 
not care to make a statement on that point. 

Q. It would be something, I think.—A. Yes, of course. 

Q. They would not do it for nothing. On the other hand, if the grain is put 
into an elevator, then it will be taken from the elevator by the present canal 
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boat or barge, or by rail. Have you any idea of what that would cost?—A. I 
am not prepared at present to submit estimates on such alternative methods. 

Q. Would not the difference between those two costs be the whole and 
entire saving in bringing a bushel of wheat down from the upper lakes—where 
can there be anything else—after the Welland Canal is finished, or if boats 
can come down to Prescott whether the Canal is finished or whether it is not? 
__A. From the viewpoint of wheat alone the difference in saving either way 
would not seem to be a very material consideration; but I think the whole 
hypothesis of a broken route—broken at Prescott and Montreal—ignores the 
other factors of gain which arise from a deep waterway, evenly developed 
throughout its course from the head of lake navigation to tide water. 

Q. I quite agree with you there, but I am confining the question to wheat 
alone. ‘That is all I was discussing—A. One of the points which I think is 
suggestive of saving to the people of Ontario, especially eastern Ontatrio and 
markets to the Maritime Provinces, is the possibility of Nova Scotia bituminous 
coal competing with coal coming from the Erie ports. T he large colliers now 
coming to Montreal bringing the greater proportion of that city’s bituminous 
supply from Nova Scotia, as indicated by the report of the Montreal Harbour 
Commission this year, would undoubtedly be able to go further up the St. 
Lawrence if the channel and locks permitted. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I may say that the Montreal Transportation Com- 
pany had an elevator, and they used it to transfer grain from the upper lake 
boats to the boats at Prescott and barge it to Montreal. Now there is not a 
barge on the Montreal route at the present time; the steamboat has taken the 
place of it. 

Hon. Mr. Smrru: I did not say barges; I said to carry it the cheapest 
way. One route would be by rail from Prescott, another by boat, and the third 
by barges. Whatever would be the cheapest way would soon be found out in 
commerce. I am not objecting to the canal; I am not saying where I stand on 
this question at all. It is only in regard to wheat. This statement will go out 
to the public press, on your authority, that there will be a saving of four or five 
cents a bushel in bringing wheat down from Port Arthur. 

Prof. GorortH: That is, compared with the present system. 

Hon. Mr. Smrru: I do not think we should consider the present system at 
all. The Welland Canal will be finished in a year or so, and when it is finished 
the upper lake boats can come down, and Prescott will be practically eliminated. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: But in order to get to Prescott there must be quite 
a large expenditure in this St. Lawrence development, in order to make the chan- 
nel fit for the larger boats as far east as Prescott. The work has to be started 
to that extent. Of course I agree that it would not be absolutely necessary to 
eo further than that. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: There is a question whether Kingston could not be 
utilized. 

Hon. Mr. Murry: In regard to what Senator Smith has said, the witness 
says he is not prepared to answer. 

Prof. GorortH: No. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: But Senator Smith’s statement should not go out in the 
goneral way in which it has been made. 

Prof. GororrH: In my statement yesterday I said that the Oswego-Albany 
water haul would be practically equivalent to this proposed barge haul between 
Prescott and Montreal; and if the desire on the part of Canada is to retain her 
wheat traffic, there would be more advantage, seemingly, in having an unbroken 


ontlet rather than having one which is practically equivalent to the Oswego- 


Albany route. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Sir William Van Horne on several occasions 
tried to impress upon me the fact that grain could be carried more cheaply to 
Montreal if it were taken to Prescott or some point there and re-shipped in 
barges, even if the canal were developed. There was this point that was not so 
much in evidence in Van Horne’s time—the question of power development in 
connection with navigation. He was only discussing the question of navigation. 
Vessels have grown to so much greater size and tonnage during the past few 
years that perhaps his opinion at that time would not be his opinion if he were 
here to-day. 


Prof. Gorortu: I think it is also necessary to emphasize the fact that in 
connection with the St. Lawrence development, there will be a greater proportion 
of open river and almost open lake navigation in large sections between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, than under present conditions. The whole river section 
above Barnhart island, if it is a single stage development, will be substantially 
deepened and even widened as a result of the proposed damming at that point 
Again from Cornwall to Melocheville if the Beauharnois alternative plan is 
adopted, there would be practically no restrictions to rapid navigation. Below 
Melocheville navigation will be benefited by a better maintenance of levels on 
Lake St. Louis than is now possible without controlling weirs at Valleyfield and 
Lachine. All this would seem to indicate little extra cost of operating large lake 
vessels right down to Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: I am interested in any statement that goes out to 
the press. It ought to be very carefully indicated that the figures given by this 
and other witnesses are on the basis of cost, not on the basis of rates. 


Prof. Gorortu: I stated that yesterday; it is a question of cost. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: I think that should be emphasized, in putting any- 
thing out. 


The Cuairman: Of course we will ask the professor to carefully revise 
his manuscript before it is printed. We do that in all cases, 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: It would be a good thing to emphasize that point. 

Prof. GorortH: I shall do that when revising the transcript of my evidencé. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: We have had evidence between Montreal and, say, Prescott 


and Kingston, or Port Colborne—the three. If we could get a man like 
Matthews, or some man that is in the business, it would be a good thing. 


Mr. GorortH: I think Mr. Leslie Thompson, whom I mentioned yesterday, 
would be in a position to supply the information. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: We should have some men that are operating vessels from 
Montreal to Port Colborne; a Canada Steamship’s man, if he is coming. 


The CuHarrmMan: We have enquired of Mr. Matthews, and he will come 
on Tuesday. I was in conversation with the Canada Steamship -Company rep- 
resentatives this morning, and they do not feel that they are ready to come 
before the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Smiru: I would like to have Professor Goforth send a state- 
ment showing, as nearly as possible, the cost of bringing wheat down to Prescott 
or Montreal in upper lake boats, and the cheapest other method. 


Mr. GorortH: I shall be glad to prepare and file such a statement. 


The Cuarrman: On behalf of the Committee I thank you very much, Mr. 
Goforth. 
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Mr. Matcoum New Guitums, Canadian Marine Superintendent of the 
Anchor-Donaldson Line, Montreal, was called, and testified as follows:— 

The Cuamman: Now, Mr. Gillies, will you just tell us what you know 
about the navigation between Montreal and the upper lakes? 

Mr. Gruuies: Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am dealing with liner 
tonnage entirely. That is what I am accustomed to. We have passenger liners 
of 14,000 tons, and freight liners running from 8,000 to 10,000 tons. Our 
passenger liners and freight liners on the Glasgow service make the round trip, 
out Montreal to out Montreal, in 28 days. The period of navigation for the 
St. Lawrence, we will say from the 5th of May to the 25th of November, is 
about 205 days, and we make seven voyages. Our first ship will make eight 
voyages in the season, that is, twenty-eight-day run. We turn the ships round 
in a matter of three or four days, with good facilities in Montreal, provided 
cargo is ready on arrival; but we sail with or without cargo on schedule dates, 
with grain, package freight, cold storage and Canadian and American produce of 
all kinds, Now, we will take the question of ocean steamers going inland—say 
Toronto. 

We cannot go only to a grain port; we want general cargo. 

Our import cargo from Glasgow will be about 1,000 tons on the west 
bound trip. The heavy grades of cargo—structural steel, plates, bricks, and 
also some package goods—must be landed in Montreal. The package goods 
for the West of course could be carried on to Toronto if the consignees would 
allow it; but take, for instance, Eaton’s (we carry quite a lot of goods for 
Eaton’s) they can’t get delivery quick enough; we have to stow these on top, 
and land them immediately the ship docks in Montreal, then railed to Toronto 
fast freight—about twenty-four hours. I merely mention that to inform you 
gentlemen that the ship must stop at Montreal first. That means a matter of 
two days’ delay there. Then, east bound, we have to take care of our flour 
shippers such as Ogilvie’s, St. Lawrence, Dominion, and lift their commodities 
at Montreal, which are booked away months ahead, and that cargo is all 
delivered at our sheds there. That means that we have to have shed accom- 
modation at Montreal as well as in Toronto, (We are leaving Toronto as the 
final port.) That is an extra expense (like two ports against our present one 
port). We would be two days each way at Montreal; that is four days longer 
than the average. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is, if you only went to Toronto? 

Mr. Gitures: I am only taking Toronto; I am only giving that as a central 
point for assembling cargo. Cargo has to be assembled to give dispatch to a 
steamer at one point. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: And a distributing point as well? 

Mr. Giutums: Yes, and you cannot keep the schedule date unless you have 
your cargo assembled as well as possible on arrival, else it would be impossible 
to keep up the schedule date. Now, we will say to Toronto. I understand that there 
are to be about nine locks, and on ships to go there we will not get a minimum 
insurance. Our ships are not constructed for canal work, and it would mean 
that they would have to be stiffened longitudinally to take the buffeting with 
beam winds, and so on, in the canals, and also require to be assisted by tugs 
in taking the lock entrances. That would mean considerable expense to go 
up there. We will take three and a half to four days Montreal-Toronto. (We 
won’t count the time loading in Toronto, because that time would be occupied 
in Montreal just the same—as one port) and the same time down. It would 
mean about twelve days that the ship would be in inland waters, which would 
mean about 100 per cent increase in insurance which you have got to cover for 
the time steamer is west of Montreal, say twelve days Toronto voyage. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: How much? 

Mr. Giuuies: About 100 per cent, roughly; I have not gone into the figures 
of increase in insurance. Now, there is eight days’ coal consumed in addition 
to ordinary voyage, plus the port use four days; and then in order to ship 
maximum cargo at the limited draft of water in this channel (I understand 
that twenty-seven feet is what is proposed) you should also, if possible, have 
the channel thoroughly swept to allow draft of about 24 feet 6 inches or 25 feet. 

In the St. Lawrence we allow 2 feet 6 inches under the ship’s bottom, but 
if it is a swept channel it might be managed with two feet. 

That would mean we would cut down our bunkers so as to allow the ship 
to carry as much cargo as possible from Toronto down to Montreal, and 
rebunker at Montreal for the passage across the ocean. 

Now, we are in the habit of bunkering for the round trip at Glasgow, 
where coal is about $4.50 a ton, and at Montreal it is $7.40 for the long ton; 
so about 500 tons that we have to take at Montreal at $3 a ton more is addi- 
tional cost against Toronto voyage. This is a differential that has to be 
covered on that inland water voyage. Then there is the time. In 28 days we 
make the round trip Montreal, but it will take us 40 days the round trip 
Toronto; that is, we would lose two voyages in a season of 204 days. Now, for 
these five voyages there would have to be extra earnings to cover the earning 
power of the vessel in the given seven months, seven voyages Montreal only 
against five Toronto. I think, gentlemen, I need not go into small figures, the 
cost and extra weight of the vessel; what I mean by that is, extra stiffening, 
longitudinally, and so on, would cut down our normal trade earnings of, say 
an 8,000-ton vessel. It would cut it down about 400 tons, at say $4 a ton; 
there is $1,600 a voyage for the whole twelve months. All that has to be 
figured on by the ship owner, and he must get the earnings before he will go. 
On those grounds, I don’t think that the liners of the class I have mentioned, 
which is the first-class liners, will go any further than Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: About what tonnage? 

Mr. Gitutrs: 8,000 +o 10,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: They won’t go west of Montreal? 

Mr. Giurrs: No. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: What is your east bound cargo on the average? 
you said you had about 1,000 tons west bound? 

Mr. Giues: West bound, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: And about what east bound? 

Mr. Guuies: We lift 6,700 to 7,000 tons, 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That would be a full load? 

Mr. Giuins: A full load, yes. It all depends on the cubic contents of the 
cargo. We perhaps take half grain, and the rest package freight. Grain only 
does not pay. We have to take package freight. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What is the size of this vessel? 

Mr. Gmuies: The one I mention, 415 feet long and about 55 foot beam. 

» Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I suppose we can take it for granted that, while 
you have taken Toronto as a sample, the further inland you go the stronger 
would be the sample? 

Mr. Gmumes: The more cost, the more we will have to get for our trip; 
and I reckon, roughly, that to go to Toronto we have to be compensated for the 
loss in the earnings of that vessel, of two voyages less to Toronto than Mon- 
treal, and our standing charges for twelve extra days—that is, management 

and everything—our extra insurance on inland waters, our extra coal consumed, 
it would require 75 per cent more earnings on each of the five voyages to. 
Toronto than we get in Montreal trade on seven voyage basis, to equalize. 
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Hon. Mr. Murruy: You say you lose two voyages? 

Mr, Gites: Twenty-eight days going to Montreal, as against forty days 
going Toronto. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Seventy-five per cent more cost? 

Mr. Giuutes: No; more revenue for the five voyages. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I do not think we need to emphasize it any 
further. You do not believe that the larger boats particularly will go west of 
Montreal? 

Mr. Giuures: As far as passenger boats, they would never dream of it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: And freight liners not likely to? 

Mr. Giuuies: Not fast freight. Of course there is nothing impossible. You 
give a tramp steamer an inducement and he will go anywhere you want him to 
go, provided you pay the costs. 

Right Hon. Mr. Graham: I mean as a regular thing; unless there is something 
special, they would not go west on a regular competing rate? 

Mr. Gruuims: They would not go. You must make earnings. Then if you 
get a cheap vessel to go up there, the shipper is going to shout, because the insur- 
ance will go up. The shipper has to have a first-class vessel or the insurance 
on his cargo will go up. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Does your inland cargo go west from Montreal by 
water now? 

Mr. Gruntes: Quite a bit. Well, Ontario takes all the whiskey up that 
_ way. Often goods go by rail, such as Eaton’s goods; you can’t get them away 
quick enough. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Quite a lot of package freight goes by slow 
freight, along the towns. 

Mr. Gitures: As a rule those goods are scheduled with a through rate, 
lake and rail. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: In our town I think recently we shipped quite 
a lot of goods to western Ontario by boat, because it was much cheaper at the 
time. I suppose it is safe to say, without any discussion—I am not trying to 
convince myself, because I have been convinced a long while— that the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway will be taken advantage of, not by ocean 
liners, but by larger lake boats going through to Montreal. 

Mr. Gites: That I can’t say. I don’t know much about the lake boats, 
but I don’t see how they can do it without return cargoes, and the only way they 
can do that is to get freight both ways. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: To come to the gist of what I was going to ask 
you, what I was leading up to, in your opinion will the development of the St. 
Lawrence west of Montreal be injurious to Montreal in any way? 


Mr, Giuures: Well, that I can’t say, but one thing I know is that we have 
trouble every season in regard to the water level, and I hope we will have none 
this year, the water is so high just now. When I came out here first, nineteen 
years ago, we used to have what we called the Ottawa rise, the end of June, and 
that gave us another rise after April, and that continued until about 1912 or 1913, 
but now with the Ottawa Valley being all stripped, the sun gets at the snow 
right away, and we get the one rise, and that is the finish. Then we have to 
depend on the eastern winds in the gulf, and the rain, for the rise of water in the 
St. Lawrence. 

As the villages and towns along the St. Lawrence increase, and the popula- 
tion of the country increases (I am only talking as an old sailor observing things 
since being in Canada) I think the day will come when we will have to think 
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‘about damming the St. Lawrence about ten miles above Quebec, where we have 
a sixteen-foot rise and fall, to hold the water for Montreal, Three Rivers, and 
possibly Sorel. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The sixteen-foot rise, that is the tidal rise? 

Mr. Giuiies: Yes; so we better keep some money to look after that part 
of it, in my opinion. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: But if they should develop power the province 
will look after it. 

Mr, GiuurEs: Well, that has got to be thought of, and there is money wanted 
for that, because it will have to be a big dam to stand ice pressure, and there will 
have to be big gates about 400 feet wide to allow the ice to go out in the spring. 

Hon, Mr. Caseratn: You have been all your life at sea, that is to say, in 
navigation? 

Mr. Giuuies: More or less since I was sixteen years of age. Now I have 
been nineteen years on shore end. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: But in the shipping business all the same? 

Mr. Gruss: Yes. 

The CuairmAn: Captain Gillies, we are gratified to have you come up, and 
thank you for your evidence. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at eleven o’clock, in the 
forenoon. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Tuourspay, 3lst May, 1928. 


_ The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Colonel A. E. Dusuc, Chief Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals, 
was called as a witness. 


The CuatrMAN: Colonel, the Committee is ready when you are. 
Col. Dusuc: I am ready, sir. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do you desire to correct or amplify the figures in 
the last report of your department as to the volume of traffic, etc., on the 
canals? 


Col. Dusuc: Well, I was really more concerned in the interpretation of 
the figures collected from the different canal offices and published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Transportation Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, in its pamphlet “ Canal Statistics for the year ended December 
31, 1927”. 

For statistical purposes, the main canal system from the Great Lakes to 
Montreal is divided into three sections: First, the Sault Ste Marie lock, 
connecting Lake Superior with the St. Mary’s river and Lake Huron; Second, 
the Welland canal, connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario; third, the St. 
Lawrence canals connecting Lake Ontario with Montreal and comprising the 
Galops, the Morrisburg or Rapide Plat, the Farran’s Point, the Cornwall, the 
Soulanges and the Lachine canals. 

In the statistics as published, any boat that starts, say, from Fort William 
for Montreal is reported at Sault Ste. Marie—the boat itself and its registered 
tonnage and its cargo. All three are counted again as the boat goes 
through the Welland canal, and again as it goes down through the St. Lawrence 
canals. So if you are not careful in reading a table like the one, No. 39, at page 
51 of the pamphlet, giving the traffic for a period of years on all Canadian 
canals, you may easily get a very misleading picture of what that traffic has 
really been, as a boat that has gone through the whole system is included three 
times in the totals as to number, as to registered tonnage and as to cargo. 

There is no doubt, as I will prove by official figures later on, that traffic 
in our main canals has increased very materially, particularly since 1921. But 
if I wanted to try and prove, as some who should have known better have tried 
to prove, that our canals are dying and that traffic through them is decreasing, 
say, since 1913, I would use this table No 39 thus: I would first say that I am 
not interested in freight of American origin, and I would eliminate all such 
traffic from my compilation as if the treaty of 1871 and that of 1909 had ceased 
to exist. I would equally take into account only freight of Canadian origin 
passing through Canadian canals and leave out of reckoning all Canadian 
freight which out of convenience is using the American locks at the Sault. If 
I do that, I find from the table that, in 1918, the total freight of Canadian 
origin only and passing through Canadian canals only represented a total of 
11,130,875 tons, whilst in 1926 the same class of freight passing through the 
same @anals totalled only 9,656,190 tons, showing a decrease of 13 per cent, 
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which, if intended to prove that traflic in the St. Lawrence canals in the same 
period has decreased, is entirely wrong and contrary to facts, as I will prove 
later on. The table is not meant to be used that way as, instead of a decrease, 
and notwithstanding the war years and the following depression, there was in 
the same period in reality, on the St. Lawrence canals, an increase of over 
102 per cent in cargo carried. ' 

To the one trying to prove the decrease, the year 1913 is taken as a 
comparison because it is just the year before the Americans completed a big 
new lock at the Sault, the Davis lock, previous to which practically all freight 
of Canadian origin and a large proportion of freight of American origin passed 
through the Canadian lock, it being the largest and most convenient up to that 
time. As a matter of fact, I find, from table No. 40, that in 1913, 4,954,734 
tons of freight of Canadian origin and 37,744,590 tons of freight of American 
origin went through the Canadian locks, a total of 42,699,324 tons, whilst in 
1926 only 1,207,216 tons of reight of Canadian origin and 216,059 tons of 
American origin went through the same lock, a total of only 1,423,275 tons, 
representing a decrease of 41,276,049 tons. 

Hon. Mr. Murry: Did you not say that you were eliminating all freight 
of American origin in the comparison you were making? 

Col. Dusuc: I was, but only for the benefit of one trying to prove, 
notwithstanding the facts, that traffic in our Canadian canals was decreasing. 
In using the figures 11,130,875 for 1913 and 9,656,190 for 1926, I have wrongly 
eliminated all freight of American origin which; as long as the treaties of 1871 
and 1909 operate, has the same rights and privileges in Canadian canals as 
freight of Canadian origin ; and besides, I have neglected to take into account 
all the freight of Canadian origin (2,285,259 tons in 1913 and 8,338,239 tons in 
1926) which at the Sault, under the same treaties, used the American locks 
instead of the adjoining Canadian lock. The reason for this diversion of traffic 
is easily explainable. The Canadian lock at the Sault, built in 1895, is 900 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, with 18 feet 3 inches of water on the sills. In 1913, the only 
American locks at the Sault were the old Weitzel, 515 feet long, 80 feet wide, 
with only 124 feet of water on sills, closed in 1918, and the Poe lock, 800 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, with 18 feet of water on the sills. In 1914, the American 
Government completed the Davis lock, 1,350 feet long and 80 fect wide, with 
247 feet of water on the sills, and in 1919 opened the “Fourth” or “Sabin” lock 
alongside and of the same dimensions. It is understandable, in view of these 
larger, wider and deeper two American locks, all equally free of tolls, how 
nearly all traffic, both Canadian and American, was diverted to them in prefer- 
ence to the now smaller Canadian lock. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: In 1926 our traffic went through the American 
Sault canals to the extent of over 8,000,000 tons? 

Col. Dusuc: Yes. In 1926, 8,338,239 tons of freight of Canadian origin 
went through the American locks, whilst in 1913, this traffic was only 2,285,259 
tons, a difference of 6,052,980 tons in favour of 1926 which table 39 abviously 
does not take into account at all. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: There is only one ton in ten that comes east of Lake 
Erie? 

Col. Dusuc: For the present, I am speaking of the Sault only. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: Yes, at the Sault, but we are interested east of Lake 
Erie, and there is only one ton in ten that comes east of Lake Erie? 

Col. Dusuec: I am speaking of one who js wrongly interpreting table No. 
39 in order to prove that there is a gradual decrease of traffic in the Canadian 


canals, and I say that to use that table in that way is absolutely misleading 


and in direct contradiction with the facts. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: And it is not proving anything. What actual facts 
can vou give us now? 

Col. Dusuc: If you want to consider the capacity of our main canal 
system between the Great Lakes and Montreal you must first find the point of 
greatest congestion. At Sault Ste Marie, you have four locks in full operation 
and a traffic capacity many times that which is available downstream. You 
may equally eliminate from consideration the Welland canal, as the new 
Welland Ship canal is expected to be in operation in a couple of years, and 
will be of a capacity many times that of our present system. That brings us 
down to the foot of Lake Ontario. Between there and Montreal, our observa- 
tions show that the freest canal, the canal with the largest capacity 1s the latest 
built, the Soulanges, completed in 1900. Its capacity can be estimated at about 
14,000,000 tons of freight per year, based on our experience and the way the 
traffic presents itself. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That means that if the canal was continuously 
operated, it would carry 14,000,000 tons of shipping up and down; is that right? 

Col. Dusuc: No. The theoretical capacity would be very much larger 
than that. 1 think we can assume that the Soulanges canal can actually take 
care of about 60 to 70 boats every 24 hours. 8 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: This is the working capacity you gave us? 


Col. Dusuc: A working capacity of about 14,000,000 tons, assuming the 
traffic presents itseif as it does now. I mean with the slack summer months and 
the rush as it occurs nearly every year in the autumn and spring. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: If by any chance the traffic developed west 
of Soulanges, what traffic could be handled in its present state—present draft 
and length of locks? 

Col. Dusuc: If you will allow me I will come to that in a minute. The 
Lachine canal, on account of many twin locks, has a capacity not very much 
below that of the Soulanges, so our weak point is not there. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Twin locks mean greater lift? 


Col. Dusuc: No, adjoining, in pairs. The first two locks up from the 
harbour of Montreal, where the main congestion occurs, are in pairs. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That facilitates your traffic? 


Col. Dusuc: It does. So the Lachine can be compared with the Sou- 
langes with about 14,000,000 tons capacity. Now we come to the section of 
canals between Lake Ontario and Lake St. Francis, which is all in the interna- 
tional section. We find there are two weak links there, with a capacity appre- 
ciably less than at either the Soulanges or the Lachine—locks 15 and 17 
of the Cornwall canal, and the Morrisburg canal. The main reason is that at 
Cornwall these two lower locks are nearly in flight, with very little pondage 
between, thereby rendering the feeding of water rather slow. There is equally a 
congested point at the upper end of the Morrisburg canal, caused by the difficulty 
at low water stages of getting in at the upper end on account of the short approach 
wall and the cross current, which at times causes a boat coming to that lock 
from upstream to turn its nose in-shore, drift along with the current and then 
turn slowly downstream towards the lock. 

So, in order to acertain what was the actual traffic at locks 15 and 17 in 
the Cornwall canal, I have had an abstract made from the canal records at our 
Cornwall office of all the lockages, registered tonnage and freight carried through 
those locks since 1913. 

You can calculate the traffic of a canal in three ways, I would say. ‘You 
ean do it by adding the registered tonnage of the boats that go through. That 
gives you some idea of what the traffic is, but it is not extremely accurate, as it 
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is immaterial to the man who operates the lock whether he must pass a big 
or a medium sized boat, he must take the time to lock the boat. I find that in 
1913, the registered tonnage of the boats east and west bound going through 
lock 15 totalled 3,490,893 tons. In 1927 that total was 6,568,933 or an increase 
of 88 per cent over 1913. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is, in traffic? 

Col. Dusuc: Registered tonnage of the boats going through. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: In both directions? 

Col. Dusuc: In both directions, east and west. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: A boat goes through to Montreal, its destination? 

Col. Dusuc: Yes, and any boat that comes down generally also goes up, 
as I find that for the eastbound traffic, the registered tonnage was 3,183,632, and 
for the westbound, nearly the same, 3,385,301, totalling the 6,568,933 tons I just 
mentioned. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Passenger boats are counted? 


Col. Dusuc: Yes. The registered tonnage is practically the cubical con- 
tents available for cargo expressed in tons of 100 cubic feet to the ton. 

Another way of finding the traffic passing through a canal is by weighing 
the actual freight carried. In 1913, there passed through lock 15, 3,470,928 tons 
of cargo. In 1927, this had become 7,023,808 tons, an increase of 102 per cent 
over 1913. . 

Even that is not a very accurate way of doing it. Time is lost and the boats 
must be let through whether they carry cargo at all or not. The more accurate 
and better way I believe is to compile the number of actual lockages made. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: This is eliminating the number of tons of freight 
carried? 

Col. Dusuc: Exactly. I might add, relative to registered tonnage and 
freight carried, that as compared with 1918, the war created quite a depression 
which has remedied since. I find that in 1915, there was a decrease of 24 per 
cent in freight as compared with the previous year; in 1916 an increase of 1 
per cent over the previous year; in 1917 an increase of 5 per cent over the pre- 
vious year; in 1918 a decrease of 9 per cent from the previous year; in 1919 
a decrease of 8 per cent from the previous year; in 1921 an increase of 33 per 
cent over the previous year and in 1927 a direct increase of 30 per cent over 
1926. Practically the same percentages apply to registered tonnage. There was 
a decrease in 1915 of 20 per cent from previous year; in 1921 an increase of 27 
per cent; and in 1927 an increase of 30 per cent over 1926. 


Hon. Mr. Brausien: What are the figures for 1926 and 1925? 


Col. Dusuc: 1924 showed an increase of 26 per cent in freight over 1923; 
1925, an increase over 1924 of 12 per cent; 1926, a decrease of 4 per cent from 
1925. But there was an obvious reason for that. It was just at the time of the 
coal strike in Great Britain, when the majority of tramp boats which used to 
come to Montreal to clear the elevators were not available. They found it 
more lucrative to bring coal from France and Germany, and things like that. So 
the grain remained stagnant in the different elevators, and the traffic did not 
come through the canals. The following year there was a direct increase of 30 
per cent. } 

As to lockages at lock 15 I find that in 1913 there were 4,681. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: How many days would that be? 230? 

Col. Dusuc: Average 234—whatever the length of navigation season was 
each particular year. This makes an average of about 20 lockages per day. In 

1915 there was a decrease of 11 per cent from 1914. In 1921 there was an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1920; an increase of 2 per cent in 1922; 1 per cent in 1923, 
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and 15 per cent in 1924, all relative to the previous year. There was an increase 
of 2 per cent in 1925; a decrease of 1 per cent in 1926, and an increase of 22 per 
cent in 1927, when the total lockages were 6,765 as compared with 4,681 in 1918, 
an increase of 45 per cent in actual lockages. 

Now, what happened monthly and daily in 1927? 1 find that in the month 
of August, for example, there were 1,011 lockages, which represents an average 
of 33 per day. In September there were 986 lockages, representing 33 per day; 
in October 991 lockages, representing an average of 32 per day, and in Novem- 
ber 815 lockages, representing an average of 27 per day. If I look at the begin- 
ning of the year I find that in April there were 221 lockages, representing an 
average of 28 per day; in May, 953, representing 31 per day; in June, 990, rep- 
resenting 33 per day, and in July 725, or 23 per day. 


Hon. Mr. Casarain: Did you say they could make 72 per day? 


Col. Dusuc: No, sir, not here. I said nearly that relative to the Soulanges. 
The most that could be done through locks 15 and 17 of the Cornwall canal is 
probably 40 to 42: lockages per day, the almost maximum. I notice that on 
November 13th there were 48 lockages and on June 5th 44 lockages, but con- 
ditions were then unusually favourable with boats awaiting both upstream and 
downstream and no delay. 


Hon. Mr. Reto: How many lockages were there on the other locks in the 
Cornwall canal? 


Col. Dusuc: Cornwall is the only point where we have a statistical officer 
recording the Cornwall canal. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Are those figures illuminating? Do they help the 
present and future problem? 


Col. Dusuc: They help in this way. If it has been proven to your satisfac- 
tion, from official records, what the present capacity of the main canal system 
is at the weak points, and you assume future increases from what has actually 
happened in the past, you may reasonably deduct when the ultimate capacity 
of those canals will probably be reached. You must equally not lose sight of 
the fact that the deep waterway will not be utilizable until 8 to 10 years after 
its construction is started. 

With the last 6 or 7 years as a guide, it seems clear that even if you started 
the construction of the deep waterway to-day, long before you could complete 
it you would have congestion in the canals, and the present system would not 
be able to cope with the traffic that should offer. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: And we will lose traffic? 


Col. Dusuc: Either it will be diverted to American ports, or else it may 
find its way down to the lower end of lake Ontario and then move by rail to 
Montreal at whatever extra cost this may be. It may equally be diverted by 
rail to Pacific ports or by boat to Georgian Bay ports and rail to the seaboard 
or by the new Hudson Bay route now under construction to Fort Churchill. 

Now, you may ask, what is the capacity of lock 15? In 1927, the average 
for a long period of months was between 31 and 33 and when I say average I 
mean that if on a certain day, owing to adverse winds or other causes, the boats 
have been delayed and were not able to proceed through the canal, and you had 
only say 25 lockages, then the following day, in order to average, you would 
have to have 39 lockages. Thirty-two is the average for many months. If the 
capacity is taken to be around 42, it follows that lock 15, in 1927, was working 
then at a little over 75 per cent of its capacity. 


Hon. Mr. Caseratn: How many minutes would it take to make one lock- 
age? 
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Col. Dusuc: A little bit over half an hour. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: That is right. Thirty-eight minutes. 

Col. Dusuc: If it were half an hour, that would allow you 48 lockages per 
day. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Would it cost much to make the water come in more 
quickly? You can make a lockage in 9 minutes at the Sault. 


Col. Dusuc: Actual filling there may take that time, but our records show 
that complete lockage takes a good half hour in average. There is much more 
than bringing in the water, Senator; there is the size of the boat in relation to 
the lock. At the Sault you have a 600 foot boat in a lock of over 1,300 feet, it 
comes in holus bolus and has lots of space to adjust itself in the lock. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: But this is a close fit. 


Col. Dusuc: The locks of the St. Lawrence canals are 270 feet long—their 
useful length is about 254 feet—and 45 feet wide. The majority of the canallers 
are 253 feet long and nearly 44 feet wide, and there are only a few inches to 
spare between the boat and the gates or the side walls, so you can see how deli- 

cate an operation it is. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: And the lift is more than at the Sault, isn’t it. 


- Col. Dusuc: No. The Sault is 20 odd feet, and lots of the St. Lawrence 
locks have only 12 to 15 feet lift. 

But there is another point. At the Welland Ship canal, for instance, the 
inflow of the water is through a big tunnel along both sides of the lock, feeding 
little tunnels on each side of the boat, thus not disturbing the boat in the centre 
of the lock. In the St. Lawrence canals the water is let in through sluices at 
the bottom of the upper gate or at one upper end of the lock, thus creating much 
disturbance and some delay in operation. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: When you said there were only so many lockages in a 
day at Cornwall, in view of what you have said, that means a period of 24 hours? 

Col. Dusuc: Yes, sir, night and day, Sundays included from the opening 
to the closing of navigation. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Anyone who has watched the lockage of a boat 
of about the capacity of the lock can readily understand that it is a long while 
before you can even think of starting to let the water in. It is @ very delicate 
task. 

Hon. Mr. Casarain: Because the water comes in only at one place. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: You would have to rebuild your whole system. 
Col. Dusuc: Exactly. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: It would be easy to fix that up. 


Col. Dusuc: It would cost millions and millions, Senator. Even at that, 
I don’t believe you would gain 5 minutes in the operation. What is more serious 
than the water is the size of the boat in relation to the size of the locks, 

_Hon. Mr. McLennan: But presumably in the ship canal there would be 
more margin. 

Col. Dusuc: In the Welland Ship Canal the length of the lock between 
gates is 859 feet, leaving 829 feet of useful length. The largest lake boat now 
is, I believe, under 630 feet over all, which means that she will have a clearance 
of nearly 200 feet. Besides the inflow of water in the Welland Ship Canal will 
be by side tunnels. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: These two locks in the Cornwall canal are like 
the grade on a railway; they control your traffic. 
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Col. Dusuc: Suppose you were to build two other locks duplicating them, 
your next weak point during low water periods would be at Morrisburg, where 
you would have to build another lock, and even then you would only be near 
the capacity of either the Lachine or the Soulanges Canal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Could you give us an estimate of the traffic, 
because you have taken the weak spot. 

Col. Dusuc: Like a chain, the system is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and to me there is only one way of knowing what is the traffic and the capacity, 
and that is by lockages. There is no better way that I can think of. Registered 
tonnage does not give it exactly, neither does freight. 

Hon. Mr. Smrru: How much would it increase the capacity if you duplicated 
the locks at Cornwall and other places above? Suppose you put in another lock 
alongside, a twin lock? 

Col. Dusuc: By building two locks at Cornwall and one at Morrisburg, at 
the upper end of Rapide Plat, you might possibly increase the capacity of the 
canal to 60 lockages per day instead of 40. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That would be only for boats of the same draft? 

Col. Dusuc: Absolutely. You would increase the traffic of the present 14 
foot boats. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHaM: But you could not handle the larger boats? 

Col. Dusuc: No, you could not. 

Hon. Mr. Rex: If you made the locks the full length, like the one at the 
head of the Galops Canal—that is three locks—what would that cost, and how 
much would it increase the capacity. 

Col. Dusuc: Well, I would think offhand, because I have not the levels nor 
foundations, but from my information, a couple of locks at Cornwall would 
undoubtedly cost at least a million and a half. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Twin locks? _ 

Col. Dusuc: Yes, making the present locks twins by building a new one 
adjoining each. The lock at Morrisburg would cost, I would think, probably 
three-quarters of a million to a million dollars. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: Supposing you put two locks in the Morrisburg canal— 
there are two now—the size of those that are to be built with the new waterway— 
You have one at the head of the Galops canal now? 

Col. Dusuc: Yes. 

Hon. Mr, Ret: That would enable vessels to come down to the Cornwall 
canal, of the full size of the proposed waterway. 

Col. Dusuc: You mean the proposed waterway? You are still remaining 
at 14 feet draft. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: No, no. Building the locks long enough, with the 14 feet 
draft. Now you have two locks at Morrisburg. How many would it take in the 
Cornwall canal to make them of the same length? 

Col. Dusuc: You have six locks in the Cornwall canal now. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Do you require six? 

Col. Dusuc: If you want a duplicate, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: So a vessel 675 or 700 or 800 feet long could go on through 
to Montreal? 

Col. Dusuc: I know of no such shallow boats relative to length with a draft 
of only 14 feet. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: But leaving the draft at 14 feet. I mean they would have to 
dredge the 14 feet afterwards to make it 25. They could do that. 
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Col. Dusuc: Not through the present locks. 

ae Mr. Rem: Supposing you started now to build your locks the full 
length. 

Col. Dusuc: Welland Ship canal size? 

Hon. Mr. Ret: Yes. The locks of course could be built now, and the dredg- 
ing go on through the Morrisburg canal and the Cornwall canal— 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Have you the width there? 


Hon. Mr. Reip: The widths are all the same as the Welland Canal. What 
would those locks cost? You say there are six locks in the Cornwall canal. 


Col. Dusuc: When I said six, I meant that there were now six locks in the 
Cornwall canal. If you wanted to double its capacity you would build six other 
14 foot locks. But to build a deep waterway you would not build such locks at 
all, but fewer and much bigger ones with higher heads, as mentioned in the report 
of the Joint Board of Engineers which recommends only two locks at Cornwall 
and one at Crysler Island. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: And two at Morrisburg in the present canal. 

Col. Dusuc: No. There would have to be a dam at Crysler Island to start 
with and another near Barnhart Island. The cost of excavation would be pro- 
hibitive if you intended simply deepening and not raising the level of the water 
by dams. And you would besides practically kill the power scheme. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: With 14 feet of water there. 

Col. Dusuc: Yes, because the locks in the recommended project are built 
in conjunction with dams elevating the water above Crysler and Barnhart 
Islands. 

Hon. Mr. Re: Your proposition is to make the whole thing 30 feet 

instead of 25? 
| Col. Dusuc: Those were your premises. You said Welland ship canal size. 
Hon. Mr. Rem: I am speaking about the size of the locks, not the depth. 
Col. Dusuc: One is correlated to the other. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You cannot build a ship to occupy those locks 
unless you make a greater depth than 14 feet, can you? 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: You would have to put in your masonry. 


Col. Dusuc: In the Welland ship canal all the permanent constructions 
were built for 30-foot navigation. The reaches were left to between 25 and 27 
feet, subject to further dredging as needed. 

Right Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: But your locks are 30 feet? 

Col. Dusuc: All permanent structures are down to 30 feet. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Am I right in gathering from your figures that if 
the trade of the St. Lawrence increases in the future as it has in the past, the 
country must look forward to an improvement in these canals in order that they 
may take care of that increase until the deep waterway is built through? 


. Col. Dusuc: Quite so, if they want to keep all the future increase in 14-foot 
traffic that offers. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: If they want a 14-foot channel, so that business in 
the port of Montreal may not be stifled, that has got to be done. 


Col. Dusuc: You must first bring the present 14-foot canal system between 
Lake Ontario and Lake St. Francis to the capacity of the Soulanges and the 
Lachine. Then you will have something around 14,000,000 tons of capacity in 
cargo. Last year you had over 7,000,000 tons, representing a direct increase of 
30 per cent over the previous year. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: You have to have more canals to keep on with any- 
thing like that increase in business? 

Col. Dusuc: Exactly. You would later have to rebuild your whole system. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The cost of the deep waterway has to be increased 
by the cost of these necessary improvements? 

Col. Dusuc: If you want to have your canal system able to handle the 
traffic which is liable to present itself in the next ensuing years. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Your present capacity would be quite exhausted by 
—what did they tell us?-—I think, 1934. 

Col. Dusuc: The traffic will depend on many things. It will depend 
mainly on the crop but not only on that. It will depend also on the marketing 
of the crop and equally on the available tonnage to carry it. So there are three 
main factors. If they are all positive, of course, you will have a tremendous 
traffic, but one may be positive and another negative. 

Hon. Mr. Curry: What increase can we handle with the present system? 
Can we handle another 30 per cent increase? 

Col. Dusuc: I have just stated that locks 15 and 17 are the weakest link 
in the whole system. In 1927 they were running at about 75 per cent of their 
capacity. There is room for another 25 per cent, should the traffic present itself 
in the same way as it has in the past. Of course you cannot regulate it; you 
cannot force a boat to come in July when it wants or can get its cargo only in 
September. The present situation means that you have only 25 per cent of play 
in the Cornwall canal, and the increase last year alone in actual tonnage was 
30 per cent and in lockages 22 per cent over the previous year. 

Hon. Mr. Curry: Then if we have another increase of 30 per cent this 
year the maximum will be reached. We cannot go beyond that. 

Col. Dusuc: Practically. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: As a matter of fact, Colonel Dubuc, in order to 
provide for your traffic you must have accommodation that is above your 
maximum, because your traffic may not come regularly. 

Col. Dusuc: Of course I am assuming that the traffic will present itself in 
the same way. 

Right Hon. Mr. GranamM: It may not. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: ‘The same way as it did in the past? 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: As an element of safety you ought to have con- 
siderably wider accommodation—the maximum accommodation ought to be 
greater than will actually provide for the traffic. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: ‘To take care of the ships. 

Col. Dusuc: Not only that, but when I say that an increase of 25 per cent 
will clog the Cornwall canal, I mean that the 25 per cent must apply in the lean 
months as well as in the others, as otherwise if the increase concentrates only at 
the end of the season the clogging will happen so much sooner. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: You have not figures available on that, as to the 
peaks in the spring and the autumn? 

Col. Dusuc: Well, I gave the monthly average for the whole of 1927. It 
was 28 in April—I am speaking of lockages now—28 in April, 31 in May, 33 in 
June, 23 in July. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is where the drop occurs. When does that 
pick up? 

Col. Dupuc: It was 33 in August. It just so happened. I assume that the 
market was then calling for grain and the sellers were getting the prices they 
wanted, so it was shipped. 


Se 
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Right Hon. Mr, Granam: You need not answer these questions unless you 
like. Would you care to express an opinion as to the effect it will have on Mont- 
real if the St. Lawrence Deep Waterways scheme is carried through? 

Col. Dusuc: I would rather not, sir. I cannot forget how well you trained 
us, when you were our Minister, not to give opinions for the ‘Department, but 
facts. 

Right Hon. Mr. Graram: I can understand that you, being an official of 
the Department, may ngt care to express an opinion. This other question may 
be different, Colonel, but you need not answer it unless you want to. Would 
you care to express an opinion about the Oswego canal, the canal between Oswego 
and Albany? 

Col. Dusuc: With regard to that, there are very obvious facts which 
militate against its being successful, I should think; but I would rather you 
asked Mr. Henry who is here and who has made a special study of that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I am sorry I cannot ask him, because I shall not 
be here. I have to leave. 

Hon. Mr, Murpny: I think Mr. McLachlan too told us something about 
that. 

Col. Dusvc: That Lower Lake Terminal Board did go very extensively 
into that. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: There is a two-million elevator at Oswego, and it 
never had any grain except 900,000 bushels of Canadian grain. 

Right Hon. Mr, Graram: One or two of the gentlemen appearing before 
the Committee have laid great stress on the Oswego Canal. I was never much 
enamoured of it myself. 

Hon. Mr. Bravupren: You told us that the increase last year was 30 per 
cent. 

Col. Dusuc: The increase in cargo at lock 15 over the previous year, the 
increase in 1927 over 1926, was 30 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Bravpren: Was that not an abnormal increase in one year? What 
would be the increase within the last five years? 

Col. Dusuc: I am speaking of cargo now. In 1923 over 1922 it was 9 per 
cent; in 1924 over 1923 it was 26 per cent; in 1925 over 1924, it was 12 per cent. 
In 1926, on account of that special condition of the scarcity of tramp boats to 
clear Montreal, there was a decrease of 4 per cent; and in 1927 over 1926 an 
increase of 30 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Braveien: Except for 1926 there was a pretty steady increase? 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Yes. There is a large increase anyway. 

Col. Dusuc: As a matter of fact, going back to a previous year, I find that 
in 1921 there was an increase of 33 per cent over 1920. 

Hon. Mr, Smrrx: In view of the fact that it would take some years to build 
the deep waterway it seems to me important that we should know something about 
what it would cost to increase the present canals to the capacity that is likely 
to take care of the traffic. 

Col. Dusuc: For what period of years? 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: For the next ten years. 

Hon. Mr. Smrrn: Say the next ten years, or whatever time it is going to take 
to build the deep waterway. 
> Hon. Mr. Murpny: Between now and the time the deep waterway would 

be available. 
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Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Yes, about fifteen years, to judge by the Welland 
canal. 

Col. Dusuc: To take care of ail the traffic which it is reasonable to assume 
will present itself in the next ten years, even anticipating a yearly increase of 
only 10 per cent, would need the rebuilding of all the present canals between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal, the cost of which would be totally unthinkable in 
view of the fact that it would be only a temporary relief pending the building 
of the deep waterway. ( 

Hon. Mr. Smire: Supposing you brought the upper ones to the capacity of 
the Soulanges canal and the Lachine? 


Col. Duspuc: Meaning to increase the capacity of our canals from Lake 
Ontario to Lake St. Francis from 9,000,000 tons to 14,000,000 tons? It is hard 
to answer that offhand, but assuming that two extra locks at Cornwall and one 
at Morrisburg would be sufficient, I believe that it might be done at a cost of 
between two and three million dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That 30 per cent increase was an increase in 1927 
over 1926, which was an abnormally low year. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Yes, but there is a general increase of about 20 
per cent, roughly speaking, which has gone on. 


Hon. Mr. SmirH: Evidently you would have to do something. What 
would you suggest? You must do something to take care of the ten years 
during which you are perhaps going to build the other canals. 


Col. Dusuc: One thing might be done undoubtedly: that would be to 
establish a lower lake terminal port, say, at Prescott, or at Gananoque or at 
Kingston, and have the freight transferred from there by rail to Montreal 
until such time as you build your deep waterway. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: What would you figure it would cost to transport 
a bushel by rail to Montreal? 
Col. Dusuc: Mr. Henry is better qualified to answer that. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Colonel, what I wanted to find out was this. I think the 
deep waterway scheme suggested two new locks in Cornwall, and these would 
pass the ships through the Cornwall canal. It may be more, but that does not 
matter. What would it cost—you may not have the figures now, but perhaps 
you could give them—what would it cost if we decided, say, on building the 
deep waterway locks in the Cornwall canal, on our side of the river? First, 
how much would that increase the capacity of the canal system? ‘That is the 
weak point. And how long would it take to build those locks? Of course if 
the locks were built of a much greater length they would increase the capacity 
until the dredging was all done, because they would accommodate boats that 
would be much longer, while still on a 14-foot draft, as I understand it. 

Col. Dusuc: There is not a tremendous amount of dredging, compara- 
tively, in the project of the deep waterway. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: There is a lot of dredging to be done at the Galops. 
They are going to dredge away a new channel through there. 

Col. Dusuc: Of course I am not speaking of the power end. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: I am speaking of the new canal that would strengthen 
the link where there is such a shortage at the present time. I would like to 
know how much that would increase the capacity of the canal system, pending 
the final completion of the scheme. I am assuming that we would go on with 
the rest of it as well, but the building of the two locks would help us out con- 
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siderably in the meantime and should not take more than probably a couple 
of years. 


Col. Dusuc: The Joint Board of Engineers have considered both the 
navigation and the power end of it, providing for 25 or 27 feet of navigation 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: That scheme is all right. There is only one difference 
there, that they provided for building new locks and a canal on the American 
side. Now, you see, I mean the building of these two new locks—even if they 
want to build the other as well—in the Cornwall canal. 

Col. Dusuc: On the Canadian side? 

Hon. Mr. Rem: On the Canadian side. 


Col. Dusuc: I think Mr. McLachlan told you that they had estimated 
the extra cost of building the locks there at over $3,000,000. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Three and a half millions. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: Then, if we spent three and a half millions more on the 
canal that would help us tremendously with the capacity of the canal system, 
pending the proceeding with the Crysler Island Dam and the dredging at 
Galops, which would take ten or fifteen years. 

Col. Dusuc: Well, you must not forget, though, that the scheme of the 
two locks and the estimate given to you by Mr. McLachlan presupposed a 
dam at Crysler Island and another at Barnhart Island. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: I am not saying to eliminate Crysler at all, but you say 
that the weak point is right in the Cornwall canal. 


Col. Dusuc: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rem: Now, if we fix up the Cornwall canal, which would not 
take so many years, because there are only— 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I do not think that is very clear, Doctor Reid. 
Do you mean to leave the Cornwall canal at the present 14 foot depth and 
lengthen your locks there, or do you mean to deepen it to 25 feet? 


Hon. Mr. Rerp: Deepen it to 25 feet. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I do not think Colonel Dubuc understood it that 
way. Could that be done? 


Col. Dusuc: You would have to build the locks to 30 feet in order to have 
them fit in with the Welland Ship Canal and by dams raise the reaches above 
and below Crysler island to a much higher level. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: But that could not be done for three and a half 
million dollars, colonel? 


Col. Dusuc: Nowhere near it. 
Hon. Mr. McDovearp: That is the point Doctor Reid is making. 


Col. Dusuc: The three and a half millions only refer to the extra cost of 
changing the location of the locks in the International section as proposed by 
the Joint Engineering Board from the American to the Canadian side of the 
river: 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is, for the Cornwall canal. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Yes, for a 25-foot canal. 
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Col. Dusuc: But it would not help us very much, Senator Reid, if you 
improved only the Cornwall canal. You would simply be creating another weak 
link at the Morrisburg canal, and when you have done that, you have only 
brought the system to the capacity of the Soulanges and the Lachine, and no 
more. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Those two locks in the Cornwall canal are the weak point. 
Col. Dusuc: The weakest. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Of course if they were improved that would increase the 
capacity, even at the present depth of 14 feet, because of the larger locks. 


Col. Dusuc: Up to the level of the next weakest link, which is at Morris- 
burg; and then if you improve Morrisburg you bring the system up to the level 
of the next weakest link. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I am not talking of that. 

Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: Let us clear that up, Doctor Reid. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: In the first place I am taking it for granted that the 
Crysler Island dam will be built and that would provide for everything west 
of that. Now, as to the Cornwall canal, my idea is this, that if you build the 
locks on the Canadian side, that clears up Cornwall canal. There is a 25-foot 
depth for the full length of the Welland canal. 


Col. Dusuc: The locks are 30 feet deep. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Yes. Now, to build the locks alone, it seems to me, does 
not take as long as the dredging. If you built the locks, fixed the Cornwall 
canal, so that you could go on and have this waterway on the Canadian side, 
that would very materially increase the capacity, pending the proceeding with 
the rest. 

Col. Dusuc: Undoubtedly, if you do not. forget the dams. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Or you could go on with the rest at the same time if you 
liked. 

Col. Dusuc: It would undoubtedly. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: That is the point I wanted to get at. 

Col. Dusuc: Then, you see, you would build the Crysler Island dam any- 


way, and the lock there. If you raise the water at that dam you will eliminate 
the need of using the Galops canal with 14 feet of navigation. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Or Morrisburg? 
Col. Dusuc: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: You do not have to do anything more except the Cornwall 
canal? 

Col. Dusuc: And the dam at Barnhart island. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is what I mean. 

Col. Dusuc: But then you will be limited to the capacity of the canals 
below, which are the Soulanges and the Lachine. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: That is all right, but I am taking it for granted that the 
whole scheme is going right through. 


Col. Dusuc: Which would only increase your capacity to that of the — 


Soulanges, which is about 50 per cent over present system capacity. 
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Hon. Mr. Rew: I am taking it for granted that they will go on with the 
Crysler Island dam. Go on now if you like. That brings us down to the Corn- 
wall canal. 


Col. Dusuc: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Rep: Now, what I am asking is this. If you build the locks for 
the new waterway in the Cornwall canal—of course you have the dredging to do 
as well, but if you had the locks the full Welland canal size, vessels could prob- 
ably carry twice as much cargo right through there, or anyway a very much 
larger quantity, because the vessels will be twice the size, though drawing only 
14 feet from Prescott until they get the canal dredged out. 


Col. Dusuc: I do not believe that you can have such a boat, of such a 
length, but so shallow. Those boats, in order to have the necessary rigidity, 
must have sufficient depth, and I cannot imagine a boat that would be, say, 
650 feet long and use, loaded, only 14-foot draft. 


Hon. Mr. Rein: They are not going to be on the lakes; they are from 
Prescott down. I am not speaking of the lakes. This is only pending the 
completion of the whole works, which will probably take ten years. 


Col. Dusuc: They could not go further down than the foot of Lake St. 
Francis and once you have done that, you have brought the whole system only 


- 


up to the capacity of the Soulanges and the Lachine. 
Hon. Mr. Rem: All right, I am talking about bringing it up to the capacity 
of the complete waterway. 


Col. Dusuc: Yes, but you have brought it down by building that lock 
at Crysler and those locks at Cornwall—you have brought it down to Lake 
St. Francis. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Down to Valleyfield. 

Col. Dusuc: Yes, down to Lake St. Francis. Then you must bring that 
boat down the Soulanges and the Lachine. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: Of course the Soulanges is going on now. I expect that. 


Col. Dusuc: Up to a capacity of about 50 per cent more than the present 
Cornwall. So you may increase the Cornwall 500 per cent, but the capacity 
of your system is only increased 50 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I was taking it for granted that this Beauharnois scheme 
that is going on is going to be the new waterway. 

Col. Dusuc: I do not know about that. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Of course I was taking it for granted that that would get 
us right through to Lachine. 


Col. Dusuc: Even then you are clogged again at the Lachine canal. 
‘Hon. Mr. Rerp: But of course they have to go on with it too. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: You could have two locks parallel and you would 
have twice the efficiency at the particular spot. 


Hon. Mr. Murpuy: This discussion mixes up two or three different things. 

The witness has very properly explained that between now and the time the 

deep waterway was completed, if that work were gone on with, it would 
be unthinkable to build another set of canals and locks. 
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Col. Dusuc: Just for ten years. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Just for ten years. 

Col. Dusuc: And the completion of them would take four or five years 
anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Much of the discussion has been of a confused char- 
acter, due to the questions asked the witness being directed to a different quarter 
from the one which the witness is occupying and from which he is speaking. 
The increase about which he has told the Committee was altogether restricted 
‘o the present system. 


Col. Dusuc: Exactly. 
Hon. Mr. Murruy: That is based on its thus far unused capacity. 
Col. Dusuc: Yes. It does not contemplate any new work. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: Of course Colonel Dubuc is really in charge of the Depart- 
ment, so that he is equally able to speak on any point, whether it is the present 
canal system or the new works. 

Hon. Mr. Murry: Yes. 


_ Col. Duguc: In corroboration of the figures mentioned in the evidence just 
given, I beg to hand in six tabulations: — 


1. Table 39, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Traffic on Canadian Canals; 


a ts Table 40, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Traffic through Sault Ste. Marie 
anals; 


3. Traffic and freight tons through Sault Ste. Marie canals, showing yearly 
from 1911 to 1927 inclusive, freight of Canadian and American origin through 
Canadian and American locks; 

_4. Traffic, Lock 15—Cornwall canal, including number of lockages, vessel 
registered tonnage and freight carried yearly from 1913 to 1927, inclusive; 

5. Cornwall canal—Summary of lockages through lock 15 during 1925, 
1926 and 1927, giving total of monthly eastbound and westbound lockages and 
daily averages; 

6. A statement of daily lockages through lock 15, Cornwall canal, during 
the season of 1927, showing separately downbound and upbound traffic. 

The CHatRMAN: Thank you very much, Colonel: 
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Canal Statistics, 1927, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Transportation Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce 
TABLE 39—TRAFFIC ON CANADIAN CANALS 


Freight Carried 


Canadian Vessels United States aa 
Vessels Originating in Originating in **Total 
Canada United States 
Year 
Registered anise Registered Per cent Per cent 


Number 


Tonnage Tonnage Tons of Total Tons of Total Tons 


| | |S | | | | O_O 


21,755) 4,129,250 5,502} 2,408,985 = = - = 5,013, 693 
20,860} 3,980,264 5,634) 2,482,274 = = = = 5,665, 259 
22,198} 4,485,695 6,433) 4,086,439 a = = = 7,513,197 
23,767; 5,212,832 6,695} 4,236,475 = 2 2 us: 9,203,817 
21,851] 4,772,100 6,253} 3,655,905 - - = = 8,256, 236 
23,726) 5,191,191 7,085} 5,096,241 = c= = = 9,371,744 
25,498] 5,526,321 7,319} 5,685,315 = - = - | 10,523,185 
28,833] 6,328,911 9,328) 11,604,834 = = = - | 20,543,639 
29,040] 6,780,789 7,489] 8,521,189} 5,012,147 28-7) 12,190,673 71-3] 17,502,820 
22,507} 7,811,578 9,996) 16,459,322} 7,001,621 20-8] 26,719,127 79-2) 33,720,748 
25,337] 8,931,790 11,462} 21,777,297) 7,439,368 17-3] 35,551,240 82-7) 42,990,608 
25,585] 9,172,192 10,370) 18,231,622) 7,792,907 20-5] 30,237,446 79-5) 38,030,353 
27,371] 10,237,335 11,785) 24,636,190} 9,376,529 19-7] 38,210,716 80-3) 47,587,245 
28,654} 12,078,041 10,739] 24,238,788) 11,130,875 21-3} 40,923,038 78-7) 52,053,913 
26,125) 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414) 9,382,206 25-3) 27,641,031 74-7) *37, 023,237 
21,575) 9,398,207 6,415) 7,385,101] 6,789,423 44-7} 8,409,380 55-3) 15,198,803 
23,002} 9,839,029 6,800) 10,660,839) 7,486,962 31-7} 16,096,529 68-3} 23,583,491 
21,588) 9,831,694 6,594] 10,259,772) 5,964,369 26-8] 16,274,566 73-2) 22,238,935 
19,809} 7,800,972 6,791} 9,616,200) 3,369,477 17-8] 15,514,142 82-2) 18,883,619 
20,682} 8,725,973 4,092) 5,259,173} 4,865,831 48-7] 5,129,435 51-3] 19,995, 266 
23,038} 8,521,643 3,826) 3,838,890} 4,094,044 46-9) 4,641,339 53-1) 8,735,383 
25,720) 10,079,388 2,969] 2,330,178} 4,562,028 48-5} 4,844,993 51-5| 9,407,021 
26,217) 11,059,261 3,735} 3,165,054] 6,273,227 62-1) 3,752,828 37-9} 10,026,055 
27,112) 13,013,970 3,399} 3,325,809] 7,637,485 68-2] 3,561,949 31-8] 11,199,434 
27,467] 13,988,909 3,233} 2,821,177) 8,857,177 68-8} 4,011,920 31-2) 12,869,097 
28,361} 14,964,785 3,587} 3,824,924) 9,750,311 67-7| 4,560,356 32-2} 14,130,667 
27,965} 14,542,485 3,543] 3,144,866] 9,656,190 71-7) 3,821,473 28-3} 13,477,663 


36,162} 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461) 11,863,931 67°84) 5,624,380 32-16] 17,488,311 


St. Andrew’s Canal opened for traffic in 1910. Origin of cargo not shown prior to 1908. 
* t See note Table 40. **Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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Canal Statistics, 1927, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


~ 


TABLE 40—TRAFFIC THROUGH 


Canadian Lock 


Freight Tons 
Canadian Vessels United States Vessels 


Total Vessel 


Year Number | Tonnage 


Number | Tonnage | Number} Tonnage Canadian P rigor United States 


1,790 577,310 1,291} 1,617,438 3,081} 2,194,748 
2,796 775,151 1,408} 1,674,597 4,204) 2, 

3,080} 1,366,930 1,964) 3,237,372 5,044) 4,604,302 
2,710} 1,615,939 1,640) 3,146,807 4,351] 4,762,746 
2,637) 1,555, 042 1,325] 2,675,663 3,962] 4,230,705 
3,970} 1,803,288 1,692) 2,734,349 5,662} 5,537,637 
3,922] 1,959,252 1,758) 4,399,872 5,680] 6,359,124 
3,217} 2,154, 688 3,132} 9,961,281 6,349] 12,115,969 = = z 
3,289] 2,603,232 2,004) 7,035,655 5,293] 9,638,887) 2,092,231 16-39 10, 666, 985 
2,597) 2,988,936 3,734| 14,850,738 6,331} 17,839,674] 2,990,059 24, 871,186 
2,744] 3,173,494 5,228) 20,187,704 7,972) 23,361,198] 2,943,022 8-06 33,551,665 
2,713} 3,108,880 4,068} 16,252,340 6,781} 19,361,220] 3,177,581 10-27 27,774,128 
2,643} 3,296,229 5,213) 22,536,015 7,856] 25,832,244) 4,090,362 10-31 35,579, 293 
3,279] 3,793,434 5,006} 22,181,007 8,285} 25,974,441) 4,954,734 11-60 37,744,590 
3,011} 3,473,292 2,966] 13,827,870 5,977] *17,301,162] 3,609,747 13-08} . 23,989,437 
3,000] 3,041,003 1,331} 5,443,812 4,331] 8,484,815] 2,561,734 33-05 5,189,223 
4,595) 4,089,937 2,094) 8,703,187 6,689} 12,793,124) 4,155,911 24-72 12,657, 738 
3,199] 3,182,960 2,138) 8,712,604 5,337) 11,895,564) 2,875,590 18-62 12,571,502 
3,067] 2,436,500 1,992) 7,594,042 5,059] 10,030,542) 1,336,861 10-35 11,576, 850 


_ 
Co 
ry 
~I 
() 


3,140] 2,817,096 929} 3,671,634 4,069} 16,488,730} 1,606,311 38-82 2,531,774 
3,239} 2,415,775 771) 2,725,431 4,010} 5,141,206) 1,286,251 51-91 1,191,567 
3,464] 2,676,320 399} 1,115,072 3,863] 3,791,392] 1,483,444 74°26 514,148 
3,021] 3,010,713 481} 1,733,761 3,502} 4,474,474) 1,258,860 73-66 450,200 
3,812] 3,915,740 654) 2,483,964 3,866] 6,349,704] 1,775,872 78-72 480, 057 
2,840} 3,406,744 476) 1,585,827 3,316] 4,992,571] 1,415,443 86-75 216,105 
2,889} 3,408,387; 645} 2,279,160 3,534] 5,687,547) 1,427,968 87-34 207,002 
2,693} 3,357,785 657} 1,594,186 3,350} 4,951,971] 1,207,216 84-82 216,059 
2,818) 3,269,941 421) 1,214,782 3,239] 4,484,724) 1,306,507 88-92 164, 044 


*Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
{Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 
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SAULT STE-MARIE CANALS 
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Canadian and United States Locks 


————— 


Lockages | Days open Vessels Freight |Canadian Freight 
through canals Per centage 
throug. 
Canadian Year 
Canal 
bree Total Number | Number | Number Tonnage Tons Tons 
- 2,035,677 2,205 238 19,452) 22,315,834) 25,643,073 - ..1900 
- 2,820,394 2,910 246 20,041] 24,626,976] 28,403,065 - 10}. .1901 
- 4,729, 268 3,418 264 22,659] 31,955,582) 35,961,146 - 13}. .1902 
- 5,511, 868 3,242 256 18,596] 27,736,444) 34,674,437 - 16}. .1903 
- 5, 030, 705 3,022 241 16,120} 24,364,138] 31,546,106 - 16]. .1904 
- 5,473,406 4,031 255 21,679] 36,617,699] 44,270,680 = 12}. .1905 
- 6,574, 039 4,152 253 22,155} 41,098,324 51,751,080 - 13]. .1906 
- 15,588,165 4,596 238 20,437) 44,087,974] 58,217,214 - 27). .1907 
83-61] 12,759,216 3,667 235 15,181] 31,091,730] 41,390,557 2,774, 029 31]. .1908 
89-27] 27,861,245 5,046 240) 19,204) 46,751,717] 57,895,149 3,283,319 48). .1909 
91-94} 36,395, 687 6,110 248 20,899] 49,856,123} 62,363,218 3,320, 865 58}. .1910 
89-73] 30,951,709 6,802 236 18,673} 41,653,488] 53,477,216 3,732,982 58}. .1911 
89-69] 39,669,655 6,200 240 22,778} 56,736,807] 72,472,676 5,322,713 55]. .1912 
88-40} 42,699,324 6, 266 246 23,795} 57,989,710] 79,718,344 7,239, 993 54). .1913 
86-92] 27,599,184 4,712 239 18,717] 41,986,339] 55,369,934 4,810,494 50}. .1914 
66-95 7,750, 957 4,374 248 21,233) 56,399,147] 71,290,304 6,830, 819 11). .1915 
75-28! 16,813, 649 4,777 245 25,407} 69,824,463} 91,888,219 8, 256, 881 18]. .1916 
81-38) 15,447,092 4,142 237 22,885] 65,307,233] 89,813,898 6, 950, 219 17}. .1917 
89-65] 12,913,711 4,034 241 20,610} 61,100,244) 85,680,327 3,116,727 15}. .1918 
61-18 4,138, 085 3,174 247 17,587] 50,092,721] 68,235,668 4,326, 168 6}. .1919 
48-09 2,477,818 3,076 244 18,848} 58,196,498] 79,279,630 4,599, 964 3]. .1920 
25-74 1,997,592 3, 066 251 12,824) 32,187,7 48,254,116 6, 753, 413 4]. .1921 
26°34 1,709, 060 2,881 252 17,378] 52,598, 7: 66, 064, 883 8,960, 748 3}. .1922 
21-28 2,255, 929 3,283 240 21,974] 68,547,016 91,376, 831 9,526,721 3}. .1923 
~ 13°25 1,631,548 2,791 241 17,867) 57,291,961] 72,034,854 8,741,539 2). .1924 
12-66 1, 634, 970 3,031 254 20,651) 69,237,687} 81,871,699 9,816,158 2). .1925 
15-18 1,423,275 2,765 231 20,898] 71,280,829] 85,681,615 9,545,455 2]. .1926 
11-08 1,470,551 2, 755 251 18,759] 64,327,825] 83,353,040 9-432, 758 2}. .1927 
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TRAFFIC IN FREIGHT TONS THROUGH SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 


a 


Canadian lock Canadian and American locks Canadian 
origin 

anadian merican anadian merican erican 

origin origin Total origin origin Total locks only 
TOU, wcreescainnstese 3,177,581 | 27,774,128 | 30,951,709 | 3,732,982 | 49,744, 234 | 53,477,216 555, 401 
TORO Te aterdiaxs wis 3 4,090,362 | 35,579,293 | 39,669,655 | 5,322,713 | 67,149,963 72,472,676 1,232,351 
AGUS OE sc teaches: 4,954,734 | 37,744,590 | 42,699,324 | 7,239,993 | 72,478,351 79,718,344 2,285, 259 
AQUA Sh. tanrean 3,609,747 | 23,989,437 | 27,599,184 | 4,810,494 | 50,559, 440 55,369, 934 1,200, 747 
A OLDA Metaate cio. s.<0: 2,561,734 | 5,189,223 | 7,750,957 | 6,830,819 | 64,459, 485 | 71,290,304 4, 269, 085 
HL ONGU Bea chevy assets 4,155,911 | 12,657,738 | 16,813,649 | 8,256,881 83,631,338 | 91,888, 219 4,100,970 
ORT aoe re 2,875,590 | 12,571,502 | 15,447,092 | 6,950,219 82,863,679 | 89,813,898 4,074, 629 
DOTS eit ce sic (cic 1,336,861 | 11,576,850 | 12,913,711 | 3,116,727 | 82,563, 600 85, 680, 327 1,779,866 
OIG ieee ae ste cscs 1,606,311 | 2,531,774 | 4,138,085 | 4,826, 168 63,909,500 | 68, 235, 668 2,719,857 
AOD asters a cS 1,286,251 | 1,191,567 | 2,477,818 | 4,599,964 | 74,679, 666 79,279, 630 3,313, 713 
BO epee lic soate 1,483,444 514,148 | 1,997,592 | 6,753,413 | 41,500,703 | 48,254, 116 5, 269, 969 
RODD). tibet. sees 1,258, 860 450,200 | 1,709,060 | 8,960,748 | 57,104,135 | 66,064,883 7,701,888 
OD Ned sie: elon 1,775,872 480,057 | 2,255,929 | 9,526,721 | 81,850,110 | 91,376,831 7,750,849 
LO eee vie, oie lates 1,415, 443 216,105 | 1,631,548 | 8,741,539 | 63,293,315 | 72,034,854 7,326,096 
ODO Aika cia) sie s3 Sie 1,427,968 207,002 | 1,634,970] 9,816,158 | 72,055,541 | 81,871,699 8,388,190 
HOZO Mezare.tsysye eae 1, 207, 216 216,059 | 1,423,275 | 9,545,455 | 76,136,160 | 85,681,615 8,338, 239 
OT At foe sislasate 1,306, 507 164,044 | 1,470,551 | 9,432,758 | 73,920,282 | 83,353,040 8,126, 251 


Nore—Davis Lock on American Side opened October 21, 1914. 
Fourth Lock on American Side opened September 18, 1919. 


TRAFFIC LOCK 15—-CORNWALL CANAL 


Number of Lockages 


Vessel Registered Tonnage Freight carried in Tons 


Year Increase; Increase 

over : over 
East | West | Total |previous] East West Total West Total |previous 

year 

p.c, 

1913....] 2,307) 2,374 4,681 1,704,956) 1,785,937] 3,490,893 2,814, 826 656, 102] 3,470,928 
1914....] 2,252] 2,329 4,581 1,938,570} 3,799,880 3, 088, 904 590,991] 3,679,895 6 
1915....] 1,951) 2,040 3,991 2,259,773 544,701] 2,804,474 —24 
1916....] 2,249) 2,284 4,533 2,281, 080 549,144] 2,830, 224 

1917....| 2,392) 2,382} 4,774 2,592,326 388,971] 2,981, 297 5 
1918....| 2,270] 2,180} 4,450 ; 2,368, 062 330,634) 2,698, 696 -9 
1919....| 2,130] 1,950) 4,080 f 2,104,573 375,689} 2,480, 262 -8 
1920....| 2,078] 2,089 4,167 »471, 2,183, 022 440,285] 2,623,307 6 
1921....] 2,235] 2,380) 4,615 1,026 3,011,333 475,942) 3,487,275 33 
1922....] 2,268] 2,445 4,713 3 3, 038, 220 602,889] 3,641,109 4 
1923....] 2,485] 2,295) 4,780 3,394, 734 567,698] 3,962,432 9 
1924....] 2,653} 2,838 5,491 4,304, 138 693, 752| 4,997,890 26 
1925....| 2,736) 2,859 5,595 : 92 4,617, 56 995,624) 5,613, 187 12 
1926....| 2,658) 2,869 5,527 —1|| 2,425,614] 2,622,849] 5,048,463 4,265,770] 1,133,682] 5,399,452 —4 
1927....| 3,301] 3,464 6, 765 3,183,632] 3,385,301] 6,568,933 5,612, 207| 1,411,601] 7,023,808 30 
a 


Nors.—As compared with 1913, statistics for 1927 show an increase of 45 per cent in lockages, 88 per cent in registered 
tonnage and 102 per cent in cargo carried. 
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CORNWALL CANAL—SUMMARY OF LS g T saar trae fret cis LOCK NO. 15 DURING 1925, 


Daily 

1925 Eastbound | Westbound Totals everaEe 
BADE Ee oe eT PPR cia ooh ie CON REE OE He 8 eR 73 49 122 i, 
TRV eC NT RES. Si ae Lok | Hime aime lerinpectinn gt hall deren cy 348 383 731 24 
BERING tae Stare eptey cs eccisssserisio MR ee 329 351 680 23 
JAUIN sarst ered es Oia tie adie: Bayete Zola oil cot MC LO a Bae 394 453 847 27 
ENIAGIEL Gis arte ao EC a OR Bl decade's oo os oe hare ge tener 430 462 892 29 
DEDtOMUGE wna aa, Ree en em ee ed 362 357 719 24 
WELO DSTA C ata. ace ee sic toe ee ees 416 415 831 ak 
INowemberlt, 2816) ale licsin ie cca ee ne ee 338 324 662 22 
MDE COTIDET aoa twin skill. 0 lok a UL Cae any Rie 46 65 111 0) 
OF YVeaTan on san ee ee Le 2,736 2,859 5,595 24 

1926 
8 eB SROC ES BOC TIE RRS REET cede cere Pate nee 4 3 7 1 
LYRE A crc RRO CR NE EMRE CES LON) aI. NRO rh RRR 325 352 677 22 
SUNOS en eee OA oy a cate ratte a one OT Seep Re pat ICL ee 472 487 959 32 
ARN aaa og aE Eas Gis Cem RED: ear eos ene em eS 414 463 877 28 
PAUP USta oho s feet isisic sco. tate 334 367 701 23 
S15) CUS) 10 OY2) VaR eee ROR eee PA otk Pe | 350 404 754 25 
OLLODSTA aren. rai: She wee eens Cee ee 404 400 804 26 
INKON CG) (all 6.2 Sa ME Sree co a1 ere Ce 319 351 670 22 
MEcember.. sare wines). = Te eR ee 36 42 78 8 
BOP VOab ied cc se Poe ee ea ee ae 2,658 2,869 5, 527 24 

1927 
INSET, ESSE NERY en NORIO Eris SER a ee te 122 99 221 28 
CONRSs oS BOSD CO COREE CTO CE OCIS CO SIENA SRC AICHE PSI oe 467 486 953 31 
BEUNIO sasteece ce eee GSN. Gk yale dees PR ae asiis (Os ton e Bee 483 507 990 33 
SALLY tients neta ket ih) Me Aa lee Mlletg hs Me iis acon 350 375 725 23 
ANT EGTA ons AOE OTR RGA Goh tee: oi IE 487 524 1,011 33 
EDLCIN DED Stee. cc Goeta ss nT et en eae eae Che eS 469 517 33 
SO CTO DOT M cean htt. EMM REE Mra seer oe on ak 489 502 991 32 
BREESE 2h Gs. 55 yik 2 5121 ast cAI ochtelesRoxchorobseriandies sich 406 409 815 27 
Wecemberessc cc coe eet te ee eae ee: 28 45 73 5 
3X0) gAI(-UN SABE te, yr A ae on ty a ee Me ER 3,301 8,464 6,765 29 
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The CHaiRMAN: We have Mr. Henry here; he is Director of the Bureau 
of Economics of the Canadian National Railways. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Before we start Mr. Henry’s evidence I would just 
like to say a word. During the investigations made by the National Advisory 
Board I was able, by the courtesy of Sir Henry Thornton, to go to Mr. Henry 
at all times, and he was in a position to give some very valuable information 
and supply very valuable data in regard to transportation, not only in connec- 
tion with railways but in connection with the waterways; and I can say here 
that the information I obtained from him was of great assistance to myself and 
other members of the National Committee in arriving at some of the conclusions 
which we reached. Having that in mind, I think that perhaps you might allow 
me, as on the occasion when we had the men from the harbour of Montreal here, 
to prepare some questions. Yesterday I prepared some questions, and submitted 
them to Mr. Henry last night, having in mind what you said yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, so that he might be familiar with them, and so that we might cover 
the ground quickly. 


Mr. R. A. C. Henry, B.A., B.Sc., Director of the Bureau of Economies, 
Canadian National Railways, was called as a witness. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Will you first state your experience and qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Henry? 
Mr. Henry: I am a graduate of McGill University in Arts and Science. 
My experience has been as follows:— 
1904-1908—with Canadian Pacific Railway, Construction and Irrigation Depart- 
ment, in capacities of Chainman, Rodman, Levelman and Assistant Engineer. 
1909—Assistant Engineer, water power investigation, Department of the 
Interior. 
1911—Superintendent Concrete Construction, Montreal. 
1912-1914—Inspecting Engineer on railway construction, Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals. 
1914-1918—Assistant Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals. 
1918-1920—General Assistant Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals. 
1920-1921—Engineer-in-Charge Grand Trunk Arbitration, for the Department 
of Railways and Canals. 
1922—Special Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals. 
1923 to date—Director, Bureau of Economics, Canadian National Railways. 
Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Were you a member of the Grain Elevator Com- 
mittee which made a report in 1923? 
Mr. Henry: I was. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Will you explain the purpose of that Committee’s 
investigation, please? 

Mr. Henry: The purposes of that Committee’s investigation were three- 
fold; first, to investigate the situation respecting the ownership of elevators at 
the Bay ports, owned or controlled by the various departments of the Federal 
Government, including the National Railways, which at that time had been 
taken over by the Government, in relation to elevators held by private indi- 
viduals at the same points; second, to see if the facilities, especially of those 
under the control of the Government, directly or indirectly, could be co-ordi- 
nated. And third, to investigate generally the grain movement east from the 
head of the lakes, in relation to transportation facilities, 

Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: Is there anything in that report to which you 
would like to draw special attention? The report is on file with this Committee. 

Mr. Henry: Well, I think the conclusions in the report have perhaps 
already been filed. I might explain that that report was based upon a day- 
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to-day investigation covering the movement of grain in the years 1921 and 
1922 from the head of the lakes to Montreal, both by water and by rail. An 
analysis was made of the-daily loadings at Fort William, the daily arrivals 
and daily unloadings at each of the individual Georgian Bay and Lake Erie 
ports, the daily loadings from those various points east to Montreal, the daily 
arrivals at Montreal, and the daily movement of the grain from the cars or 
boats into the elevators at Montreal. That enabled a precise analysis to be 
made. In that connection I might draw the attention of the Committee to 
Graph No. 9 in that report, which for the season of navigation, 1922, shows, 
in weekly periods, the grain which was in store at Fort William, the length 
of time it took to carry the grain from the elevators at Fort William to Port 
Colborne, the time the grain had to stay in the boats at Port Colborne prior 
to being taken into elevators, the length of time the grain stayed in the elevators, 
the length of time which it took the boats from loading at Port Colborne to 
reach Montreal, and the length of time which the grain stayed in the boats 
before being taken into the elevators at Montreal, and also the length of time 
which the grain was held in the elevators at Montreal; all those points being 
necessary to determine the amount of delay which occurred at each of those 
points; from which was deduced the additional elevator capacity which was 
required not only to take care of the undue delay at those points in unloading, 
but also to provide for a reasonable margin of safety. In addition to that, I 
might point out a further analysis which is included in that report, and which is 
perhaps of some considerable interest at the present time. That relates to the 
actual time which it took grain during that period to get from Port Colborne 
to Montreal. This is Graph No. 14; that is for the season of 1921. There are 
a series of curves here which indicate a complete cycle, that is to say the 
average time of all boats which started from Port Colborne with grain for 
Montreal and returned to Port Colborne. This is based upon an absolute 
analysis of each individual boat which moved between those points during that 
time. 
Hon. Mr. McDovueatp: All the boats? 


Mr. Henry: All the boats. I cannot tell you now just how many boats 
there were, but whatever boats there were starting from Port Colborne and 
going to Montreal and back, we have the complete record. 


Hon. Mr. CascraIn: How many days does that cover? 


Mr. Henry: The average time from Port Colborne to Montreal is approxi- 
mately 150 hours—in terms of hours—and that runs from a minimum of 185 to 
a maximum of 184 hours. 


Hon. Mr. Smiru: That is the return? 


Mr. Henry: The return, yes. This, by the way, eliminates any delays 
due to detention in Montreal. I am taking that out. I can give you the other 
figures also. But it is interesting to note the effect of wind and other conditions 
on the movement. Take the period from the 16th to the 21st of May. There 
apparently was considerable delay. About the 18th the average time was 184 
hours. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: Delays in elevation at Montreal? 

Mr. Henry: No, delays in the canals due to adverse weather conditions, 
apparently. 

Now, this curve also shows the period of delay in unloading at Montreal, 
and it runs anywhere from 5 hours up to say 80 hours. The average would 
appear to be between 30 and 35 hours. 


, pe, Mr. McDoveatp: Does that mean delay beyond the time it ought to 
take? 


Pie 
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Mr. Henry: No, this means the total number of hours. Now, the complete 
eycle, when you add those two together, would run apparently between 220 and 
230 hours. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Pretty nearly ten days. 

Mr. Henry: There are a number of references in that report which might 
be of interest to the Committee. I refer particularly to the reference in the 
beginning to the world’s grain trade. It has not changed very greatly since this 
report was written. That is on pages 4 to 9, inclusive. I do not know that you 
want me to take the time of the Committee to read that now. 

Hon. Mr. McDovucatp: Have you made an estimate of the saving which 
would result in the handling of grain by the St. Lawrence route to Montreal 
following the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals? 

Mr. Henry: I have. 

Hon. Mr. McDoueaup: Would you explain how you arrive at that? 


Mr. Henry: Based on this time study of 1921, and a further time study of 
1926. 

Hon. Mr. Mvurpuy: Are you speaking now of some other report or of the 
one you made for the information of this Committee? 

Mr. Henry: This cost study was not made by the Grain Elevator Com- 
mittee, it was in connection with another investigation I was making. Some of 
the figures that were used in that investigation I happened to have available. 
But it is based primarily upon the information contained in that report, supple- 
mented by a further time study in the year 1926. I have here a tabulation 
which indicates that a possible saving of 3 cents a bushel might be expected 
following the completion of the Welland Canal and the lower St. Lawrence 
Canals. (See Table No. 1, page 242.) 

Hon. Mr, Smirn: Is that the saving, comparing the cost when the water- 
way is finished with the cost now? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. But I might say that it is based upon the 
present index number, the present general basis of rates. Nobody can forecast 
what the rates are likely to be in the future as a general proposition. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: Take the rates of last summer, for instance. 

Mr. Henry: I took the average from 1922 to 1926, and so far as the rate 
on the upper lakes is concerned, this has the effect of increasing it slightly over 
what it was in 1926; but so far as the rates between Port Colborne and Mont- 


real, the figures I am using here are approximately the average which obtained 
during 1926. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: These are all rates. We have had some figures given 
to us on cost. 
Mr. Henry: These are based on rates and not costs directly. 
Hon. Mr. Caseratn: About what was the cost last summer? 
Mr. Henry: These figures were made for 1926. 
. Hon. Mr. Caseratn: The rates? 
Mr. Henry: These figures were based on 1926. The rates were 9:22 cents 


a bushel. I do not think I have them for last summer. They are not very 
different. 


Hon. Mr. Rez: If there would be 3 cents per bushel saving when the canals 
are all completed, how much less will the rate be, pending the completion, when 
the vessels run through the Welland Canal to Kingston or Prescott? 


Mr. Henry: As near as I could estimate, I would say probably a cent or 


. perhaps a cent and a quarter. 
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Hon. Mr. Rem: That would mean that from there down it would be about 
13 cents further saving when the other is completed? 


Mr. Henry: Probably. I am going to deal with the question of rates a 
little later on, and will tell you the reason why. 


The CHAIRMAN: You were going on to give us some figures. 


Mr. Henry: This analysis is based: upon, first, a consideration of the rates 
which obtained during the period 1922-1926. The reason for taking this period 
is that there may be conditions obtaining in any year you might choose which 
might be influenced by factors which in the long run would be considered 
abnormal, and the results obtained by using those figures would not be very 
accurate. I haye taken these rates, which for the average amount to 3-5 from 
the head of the Lakes to Port Colborne, and 6:1 from Port Colborne to Montreal. 
That is a total of 8-6. I have divided those rates up into various factors: first, 
the rate from Fort William to Port Colborne has been divided into the shovelling 
charge, which costs at Port Colborne -435 cents. The hull insurance which costs 
-265 cents. That is to say the rate has to absorb -7 cents, which leaves a 
balance of 2:8 cents. 

This 2-8 cents has been further divided into two factors: the factor due to 
running time and the factor due to terminal delay, the terminal delay having been 
arrived at by an analysis of the 1921 and the 1926 figures. The portion of the 
rate which I have assessed against the terminal delay is -65 cents. That leaves 
a balance for running time of 2:15 cents. 

I have then translated this 2-15 cents into cents per ton mile, and it works 
out at -08 cents per ton mile, the idea being to find out the influence of distance 
and sailing time under the two sets of conditions. 

Taking the same procedure with respect to the Port Colborne-Montreal rate, 
I find that the absorptions. which consist of shovelling, elevation and insurance, 
amount to 1:44 cents. That leaves 4-66 cents. The terminal time is equivalent 
to -96 cents, leaving the amount for running time at 3-7 cents. This is 
equivalent to -16 cents per ton mile. 

I would like to file that statement for the information of the Committee. 
(See Table No. 2, page 243.) 

Then I took the sailing time which occurred in these two years, and divided 
it, eliminating the time which was involved in terminal delays, and reduced it to 
equivalent distance—that is to say, an allowance for the restricted channel and 
the lockages—and when I came in to the completed canal I did the same things, 
but I had to estimate the time it would take to lock the boats through the 
larger canal. I took that to be one hour. That takes into account the average 
time consumed from the time the boat starts to slow down ready to warp into 
the lock until she gets out at the other end. To substantiate this estimate I 
took a record of the time which the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
boats had actually taken to tack through the Panama canal locks. That 
works out at approximately an hour. After dealing with the matter on that 
basis, I find that the equivalent distance from Port Arthur to Port Colborne 
is 900 miles, and the equivalent distance from Port Colborne to Montreal, 770 
miles. 

900 miles at -08 cents per ton mile equals 72 cents per ton; 770 miles at 
-16 cents per ton mile equals 123-20 cents per ton, or a total of 195-20 cents 
per ton for the total movement. That is equivalent to 5-85 cents per bushel. 

The cost through the new enlarged canal,.I figure, would be equivalent to 
1,440 equivalent miles at -08 cents, or 115-2 cents per ton. That is equivalent 
to 3-45 cents per bushel. There is, therefore, a saving of the difference between 
3:45 cents and 5-85 cents to which has to be added the transfer charge which 
I have estimated at -6 cents, bringing it up to a total of 3 cents. 
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Hon. Mr. McDovearp: Will you explain the factors controlling rates in 
the territory affected by the St. Lawrence waterways? 


Mr. Henry: Some little time ago I was asked in another connection tc 
write a memorandum on this topic, which probably might be of information 
to the Committee. If you will permit me, I will just read it:— 


The rate question, from the standpoint of transportation by rail and 
by water, and its relation to the cost of performing the transportation 
service has been the subject of continuous controversy between the 
shippers on the one hand and the transportation companies on the other, 
and for a long time was governed by the law of supply and demand, 
or what the traffic would reasonably bear. In the course of time, regu- 
latory bodies have grown up in Canada and the United States for the 
purpose of regulating, amongst other things, the rates charged by rail- 
ways operating as public carriers. The same conditions, however, do 
not obtain in the case of water carriers, either on the ocean or on the 
Great Lakes. So far as rates are concerned, these carriers ere not subject 
to any regulation whatever, and therefore the law of supply and demand 
is the controlling influence in the establishment of rates. Naturally, 
therefore, rates charged for carriage by water vary greatly even from 
day to day, whereas rates charged ‘by steam railways are of a much 
more stable character because of the influence of regulating bodies. 

An analysis of the rates charged by the carriers on the Great Lakes 
and those engaged in the movement of traffic through the canals indi- 
cates that during the periods of peak movement these carriers charge a 
rate which is considerably in excess of the cost of performing the service, 
and, in fact, represents substantially what the traffic will bear. On the 
other hand, during the slack periods, the limiting consideration in estab- 
lishing rates appears to be the the amount required to pay the actua! 
out-of-pocket expenses due to the operation of these vessels; in other 
words, the difference between the cost of running and the cost laid up. 
In the final analysis, however, the adverse amount which the lake and 
canal carrier receives for the transportation service performed must be 
sufficient to pay all operating charges, all interest charges, and provide 
a margin of profit—otherwise there would be no incentive to continue in 
the shipping business—so that there is necessarily over a reasonable 
period, a definite relation between the cost of performing the service 
and the rate charged, viewing the matter in the large. 

The general rate structure at present in effect on the steam railways 
in Canada and the United States is very complicated and has been the 
outcome of the blending of a large number of influences, such as water 
competition, other types of competition, commercial considerations 
such as the maintenance of industries in certain territories by equali- 

. zation of rates, the relationship of the cost of transportation, and many 
other influences; but, broadly speaking, the average rate charged is 
designed to provide for the entire cost of operation plus a margin of 
profit. 

In regard to railway rates on grain from Lake and Bay ports to 
Montreal and Atlantic ports, it is safe to say that the Buffalo to New 
York rate has been the controlling influence, because of the faet that 
the mileage between Buffalo and New York is shorter than the mileage 
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from any other Lake Erie or Bay port to the seaboard. This distance 
is 396 miles. The rate on export wheat presently in effect— 

This was written a year ago. 

between Buffalo and New York is 15-17 cents per 100 pounds— 
That is about 9:1 cent per bushel. 
the rate on export wheat from the Bay ports to Montreal is 
14-34 cents per 100 pounds— 

That is 8:7 cents per bushel. 

_-and the rate on export wheat from the Canadian Lake ports to Halifax, 
St. John, Portland and Boston is 15-17 cents (the same as that obtain- 
ing to New York from Buffalo) but there are no rates quoted, and con- 
sequently no movement of grain, from the Bay ports to New York. It 
is but fair to point out that the absorptions in each case are not the 
same; that is to say, in some cases elevator charges are included in the 
rate, whereas in other cases they are not. The Buffalo-NewYork rate 
absorbs not in excess of 1 cent per bushel out of their charges at 
Buffalo and also elevating or dumping charges in some cases in New 
York. The rate from the Bay ports to Montreal includes elevator 
charges at the Bay ports and Montreal. The rate from the Bay ports 
to the Atlantic seaboard includes only the elevator charge at the Bay 
ports. . 

Broadly speaking, that is the reason why, instead of using the figures of 
1926 in this analysis, I used the figures for the four-year period. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: What is the difference on grain from say Port Arthur 
to Montreal via bay ports and via all water in any one season? In any one 
season the rail rate from the Bay ports to Montreal closely approximates 
8-6; it is 8-67 cents plus anywhere from 23 to 34 cents for water carriage to 
the Bay ports. The rate the other way all water is—this average worked out 
at..9°6: 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Probably about 2 cents. | 

Mr. Henry: So it might be anywhere from 2 cents down to a cent. They 
vary from time to time. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: Do you include in the 9-8 the elevator charges? 

Mr. Henry: Oh. yes, everything is included. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: That is a fair comparison? 

Mr. Henry: That is a fair comparison. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: About 14 or 2 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: It is about $3 a ton. 

Mr. Henry: Nine cents a bushel is approximately $3 a ton. There are - 
334 bushels to the ton. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: Mr. Henry, could you say offhand what the rate of 
freight would be by rail from Prescott to Montreal? 

Mr. Henry: From Prescott to Montreal, there is no criterion upon which 
to base that rate, Senator. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: I will tell you why I ask that question. When they 
were building the Welland Canal, before they enlarged it, there was an ele- 
vator put up at Prescott and the C.P.R. carried a great quantity of the erain 
down by rail from Prescott, and I think the rate was 7 cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes, that is correct, 7 cents a hundred pounds. I have 
the rates here—domestic rates. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: About 4 cents a bushel. But that was when there were 
small trains, ete. I was wondering if the rate would not be less now. i 
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Mr. Henry: That was in 1908. The rates would be more now. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: You think they would? 

Mr. Henry: I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I thought that when the cars were smaller 

Mr. Henry: Well, you have to bear this in mind, that the railway in the 
first place has to pay three-quarters of a cent to the elevator, and it has to pay 
six-tenths of a cent to the elevator at Montreal: so there you have approxi- 
mately one and a half cents. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: So have the boats too. 

Mr. Hunry: The boats pay a little less than the railways. They pay at 
Port Colborne $4.35 a thousand, shovelling, and $2, elevating. 

Hon. Mr. Retp: I mean, they pay elevator charges at both ends at the 
7-cent rate. ; 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: I am surprised to know that the rates would be more now. 

Mr. Henry: If you are looking at 1908 let me say right here that the rela- | 
tive basis of cost is at least 60 per cent more than in 1908. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Yes, but then the tonnage you earry is probably 100 per 
cent more, or 200 per cent more. Then there were 25 tons in a car. 

Mr. Henry: There are 40 now. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: I mean, you carry so much more that I did not think the 
rates would be more. 

Mr. Henry: The reason is this, that having regard to the length of haul, the 
terminal costs are so serious. They are just as much whether the haul is 100 
miles or 1,000 miles. One of the reasons that the rates in the West can be as 
low as they are is because the average haul is 910 miles. In other words, when 
you get the grain into the car you haul it 910 miles before you have to do any 
switching. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Yes, but the éar goes back empty, 910 miles. Here you 
go back and forward so quickly. 

Mr. Henry: It does not make any difference. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The terminal cost, in and out, in proportion is very 
much greater on the short haul than on the long? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. Sometimes it is more than the entire haul. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Have you considered whether if you had a large 
trade developed at Kingston, Prescott, or wherever it may be, to Montreal, for 


export, the present rates could be much reduced? Could they come anywhere 
near the water rate? 


Mr. Henry: Well, the combination of the rates would probably be equal 

to the present water rate—probably. 
~ Hon. Mr. McLennan: Yes, that is what they would make it? 

Mr. Henry: Probably. But there is another factor which has to be taken 
into account in considering what that rate ought to be, and that is the Buffalo- 
New York rate. ; 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That controls it? 

Mr. Henry: Naturally, we might succeed in upsetting the whole rate 

_ structure down below. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Of America? 
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Mr. Henry: Of America, and that is why I say I would not like to venture 
an opinion as to what the rate actually would be. That would be a question 
which would have to be determined by the Board. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: If we set a low rate, the chances are that Buffalo 
and New York would not lose the business. 


Mr. Henry: There would be a tendency for them to bring it down to the 
water rate. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: But, Mr. Henry, there is quick loading at the eleva- 
tor. The loading does not take long. When the grain comes to Montreal there 
is that machine to dump a car right out. 


Mr. Henry: But, you see, in order to marshal your cars—you load differ- 
ent classes of. grain—they have to be all switched in rotation so that they will 
be in proper order to take to a certain elevator, and you know the terminal 
facilities at Montreal are rather difficult of operation. The deliveries to the har- 
bour are difficult. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: I thought they were very easy. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Have you another question to ask, Senator MeDoug- 
ald? 

Hon. Mr. McDovucaup: What effect would the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence have upon the traffie of the railways of Canada, Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry: My opinion about that might probably be illustrated by a 
consideration of what has happened these last two or three years. I have here 
some figures which might illustrate that. In the year 1923 the quantity of 
grain delivered by the railways at Montreal amounted to 45,000,000 bushels. 
The amount received by water, that is, from the upper lakes, was 74,000,000. 
In 1924 the quantity handled by railway was 53,000,000, and by water 
112,000,000. In 1925 the rail shipments dropped to 39,000,000 and the water 
shipments had risen to 124,000,000. In 1926—this was a smaller year any way— 
the rail shipments had dropped to 31,000,000 and the water shipments to 
105,000,000. In 1927 the amount received by rail was a little higher, 35,000,000, 
and by water it was 154,000,000. So my arfswer to your question would be this: 
there would probably be a drop in the rail handlings of grain for export, but in 
addition to the grain handled for export there is a substantial volume of grain 
which is consumed domesticallv or milled into flour. from the Bav Port area. I 
think my memory is right when I say that on the average 25 millions of bushels 
are distributed from that area for milling and domestic purposes. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: To millers mostly? 

Mr. Henry: To millers for milling purposes. In addition to that there is 
substantial amount which is handled through those Bay Port elevators for US. 
‘domestic purposes. Just what that amounts to varies from time to time, but it 
might run as high as 10 or 12 millions of bushels. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is from the Bay Ports? 

Mr. Henry: I am talking about the Bay Ports. 

Hon. Mr. McLENNAN: How does it get into the States? 

Mr. Henry: Well, we handle it by rail from Depot Harbour to the New 
England points. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: New England points? 

Mr. Henry: From Depot Harbour and Midland, chiefly. There would be 
a compensating factor, I think, because the St. Lawrence waterway would enable 
a larger amount at a cheaper rate, of lower grade commodities, and that would 
mean that industries, marginal industries as we call them in economies, would 


_ 
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be able to develop. They are not able to develop now, because of the fact that 
the transportation charge is so great in relation to the total value of the product 
that they cannot afford to embark on it. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Why do you call them “ marginal industries ”? 

Mr. Henry: I say they are marginal because they can only afford to oper- 
ate on a low basis of cost. When the cost rises they cannot, and the transporta- 
tion in those instances—low-grade commodities—there are lots of them—is a 
very important factor. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: One question with reference to those rates. When you say 
the rate is 9 cents from Bay Ports, is that a through rate? 

Mr. Henry: It is 8-67. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Is that the amount the railway receives on the through 
shipment from Port Arthur, say, to Liverpool, or is that your local rate? 

Mr. Henry: No, this is the export rate. The local rate is higher. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: All right. 

Mr. Henry: This is the export rate. : 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Henry, you answered the last question asked you 
with reference to the effect on the railways of the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, from ihe standpoint of a C.N.R. official. 
aie: Henry: I am only speaking, of course, from the standpoint of the 

.N.R. 

Hon. Mr. Murrny: Just on that point, I was going to ask you, if the same 
question were addressed to a representative of the C.P.R., would he in his reply, 
do you think, deal with the same set of figures and arrive at the same result? 


Mr. Henry: I am inclined to think he would have to deal with the same 
set of figures, because these are the official figures. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: But there is another factor that enters into it, quite apart 
from that, Senator, and it is this— 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: The question asked you was in the plural: What was 
the effect on the “ railways ”’? 

Mr. Henry: The Canadian National Railways. 

Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: Would you rather limit that to the Canadian 
National? I was talking in general terms, in a general way, in asking if he 
would say whether or not it had any adverse effect. 

Hon. Mr. Murpny: That is why I am differentiating. 

Mr. Henry: I think perhaps I had better confine my remarks. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Your rates are competitive. 

Mr. Henry: These rates are competitive. 

Hon. Mr. Casreain: If I understand you, Mr. Henry, you think that big 
canals can do a transport trade as cheaply as small ones, eh? That is what you 
think? 

* Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock, p.m. 

Mr. R. A. C. Henry (Recalled): Just before we rose at noon, Senator 
Casgrain asked me a question which I did not quite understand. It related to 
the difference in costs per ton capacity between barges and power boats. I 
thought he was talking about the difference in costs between the upper and 
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lower laker. I have not any of the figures as to the tonnage cost, but I do know 
that the barges either have not any power or their power equipment is of very 
much less capacity, therefore the cost per ton capacity is very much less. Of 
course they move at a much lower rate of speed, and while that does not make 
very much difference in the canal itself, it does in the reaches between, and in 
the open water. I think I have some figures here regarding the relative costs of 
the upper and lower laker. These are two or three years old, and they may not 
apply at the moment, except the relative position. Two or three years ago. the 
cost of the 2,400 capacity canal-sized boats was $80 the cargo ton, that is, a 
capacity ton, and the rate of the upper laker was $62.50. But when you come 
down to the barges I should think that the cost would run perhaps from $40 
down, maybe to $20. 


Hon. Mr. Ret: Is that the cost of construction? 


Mr. Henry: This is the cost of construction. Of course the barges either 
have to have some motive power of their own or they have to be towed, and that 
means that the rate of speed is much less. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: I would like to ask you about one point there. Of course 
there is the large vessel that comes to Port Colborne, 10,000 to 12,000 tons, then 
from Port Colborne there is a vessel of 2,500 tons— 


Mr. Henry: They do not average that though. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: I mean roughly. I have seen them passing my house from 
time to time bringing grain from Port Colborne down in those vessels that they 
use in the Erie canal with Deisel engines; is there not a possibility of those 
vessels that now run to Port Colborne becoming antiquated, and those Deisel 
engine barges running from Prescott, Brockville or Kingston down during the 
time of construction, the next seven or eight years—because they carry about 
50 per cent more, and they are a cheap barge vessel, with five men operating? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, they are relatively cheap. Of course they are slow- 
moving. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: But that isn’t much for 100 miles. 

Mr. Henry: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: To-day a vessel carries 80,000 bushels from Port Colborne, 
and I am told that these vessels will carry 120,000, 50 per cent more, with those 
Deisel engines, and they are a cheaper construction and have a cheaper crew. 

Mr. Henry: Unquestionably. 


Hon. Mr. Reip: They have to go only 120 miles, therefore we should get 
seme advantage from them during the 6 or 7 years. 


Mr. Henry: If you were to make all the boats in the canal trade of 80,000 
capacity you would be able to increase the present capacity of the canal, but 
in order to do that you would have to scrap a lot of the smaller boats, and the 
probability is that the new ones would not amortize themselves out of earnings 
in the time that is left prior to the enlargement of the canal. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: But what I mean is that the very minute you get down to 
Kingston, Prescott or Brockville, say in 1931, we will have to use the present 
system until the other is built. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rem: But then that other system should give us a cheaper trans- 
portation. 


Mr. Henry: I would have to look into that before I would be able to say 
you would get a 50 per cent greater capacity on a boat of that kind. You see 
vou have your displacement. 
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_ Hon. Mr. McLennan: The only thing is the difference in the weight of the 
engine. 

Mr. Henry: No, there is a different bottom, a flat bottom and other different 
conditions. 

Hon. Mr. Rep: The vessel men have compared it with the Erie canal 
vessels, which are much smaller, but they carry a greater cargo to-day, and the 
only point is that we should get the advantage of those vessels until the other is 
built. 

Mr. Henry: They have an increased capacity of 50 per cent; you are quite 
right. 

Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: But would you be able to get anybody to build 
enough of those boats for a life of seven years? 

Mr. Henry: If you could induce anyone to build them for the time before 
they would have to be scrapped or used elsewhere. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: When the new canal system is built there will be quite a lot 
of traffic that will change at Prescott and Ogdensburg and go down by barges, 


or by that kind of vessel—not go right through to Montreal, because the 12,000 


ton vessel would turn and go right back to Fort William, and let it go down in 
those cheap ones, therefore they would not be put out of business altogether. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Had we not better hear the witness and then ask him 
afterwards? 
Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I think the last question was, what effect would 
the deepening of the St. Lawrence have on the traffic of the railways in Canada, 


Did you finish that? 


Mr. Henry: I did not quite finish the previous one, Senator, if you don’t 
mind. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: You mean the controlling of the rates? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. The memorandum which I read gave the general con- 
siderations which obtain in the rate structure within the sphere of influence of 
the St. Lawrence Waterways. Now, it has been so from the beginning of time 
that water transportation has always been cheaper than practically any other 
form. For that reason water transportation—that is, provided the facilities to 
get to land as the water transfer points are provided—has always controlled 
rates. The first reason for that is that the capital cost of the equipment is 
less. Even if you take the most expensive type of boat, there is no roadway 
to provide, that is, the facilities grading, bridges, etc.—which are required for 
the operation of trains, and which run anywhere from $25,000 to $75,000 a 
mile, do not have to be provided. In the third place, the cost of operation 
itself per ton is much less. You require less control on the line, and you 
require less operation. Just to give you an illustration on one of those points, 
take those two boats I was referring to—the first boat canal-sized, is about 
equivalent to a sixty-car train. Now a sixty-car train costs approximately 
$214,000; that is, just the equipment. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Including the motive power? 

_ Mr. Henry: Inciuding the locomotive. ‘That is probably a little less 
than an average sized train, but it costs $89 a ton. Now, if you take an upper 
laker, which is equivalent, that is, a 12,000 ton boat is equivalent to four trains, 
75 cars, the capital cost of which is $1,000,000, or $84 a ton. That gives you 
an idea of the relative cost of the equipment. Now, with regard to this 
particular territory, all rates, that is, rates that involve a movement. either 
from the upper lakes to the seaboard or from the head of the lakes to any 


of the points on the lower lakes, such as Lake Erie points, such as Lake 


Ontario points, are affected by it. The railways are naturally forced if they 
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are coming into competition, to reduce their rates to something which is a bit 
above cost. The boats, on the other hand, wanting the business will make a 
rate a little lower than the railways can afford to carry it, and up to capacity, 
of course, they take the business. Now, from the railway point of view, the 
controlling factor is, and probably will be for some time to come, the Buffalo- 
New York rate. The reason for that is that New York is a liner port with great 
distributing area, and it has a short railway mileage from Buffalo, 396 miles, 
and because of the fact that they have got such a large liner tonnage coming 
in after the St. Lawrence has had all that can go out in tramps; they really 
have the first call up to the liner capacity. The liner capacity seems to be 
somewhere in the vicinity of 175,000,000 or 200,000,000 bushels out of New 
York. I say seems to be, because the ocean rates at times seem to affect that 
a bit. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: What is the rate on grain by rail from Buffalo to New 
York? 

Mr. Henry: 15.17 cents net; that is equivalent to 9.1 cents a bushel. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Exactly the same as from Port Colborne to Montreal by 
water? ‘ 

Mr. Henry: No; the rate from Port Coiborne to Montreal is approximately 
6 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: It is 9 cents all the way across? 

Mr. Henry: It is 9 cents all the way across. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The rate is from inland points? 

Mr. Henry: Yes; they are more or less controlled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on one hand, and the shipping interests on the other 
not wanting to get the rate lower than cost. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I suppose one reason why tramp steamers are 
lable to go to ‘New York is because they can get return cargo? 

Mr. Henry: Tramps do not go to New York at all. The reason is the 
expense involved in the docking and go on, which is rather too great. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Where do they go? 

Mr. Henry: To Baltimore and to Philadelphia. These are the tramp 
ports on the North Atlantic. Baltimore, Philadelphia and Montreal. There 
is very little tramp tonnage cut of New York; normally it is from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. It might be interesting to you to know that recently the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce had an application before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish a greater differential below New York, on 
the general grounds that they were rather at a disadvantage on account of the 
commercial considerations which naturally influence traffic through New York. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: For the liners? 


Mr. Henry: For the liners. The Interstate Commerce Commission have 
not brought in their finding, but the examiner who heard the case recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should find “ that the export rates 
on ex-lake grain in carloads, from Buffalo to Baltimore and Philadelphia, are 
unreasonable and prejudicial to Baltimore and unduly preferential to New York 
when they exceed rates that are 2 cents per 100 pounds less than similar rates 
to New York”; that is, 2 cents a hundred pounds, equivalent to 1-2 cents a 
bushel. That means that hereafter, if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
agree with the finding of the examiner, that instead of a half-cent a hundred 
differential, as now, it will be 1-2 cents. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: What is the reason that some of our Canadian 
traffic by rail will go to American ports for ocean transhipment in preference to 
a Canadian port—special cases? 
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Mr. Henry: Well, the only case I know of is Portland. There might be a 
little go out of Boston, but there ‘has not been very much moved out of Boston 
for a great many years that I know of. That is because some vessels have called 
at Portland, and they want a cargo, and they get a shipper to route American 
grain that way. Not very much went through Portland last year—I think about 
4,000,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Why was it that 140,000,000 bushels of Canadian erain 
went via Buffalo to New York for export last year when the rate is 2 cents a 
bushel less by the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Henry: Well, the fact is that that grain came in late in the season, and 
you could not get it out by the St. Lawrence route. It was stored at Buffalo, 
either in the elevators or in boats afloat, and went out gradually during the 
winter. Montreal only has seven months navigation; that is the reason, and 
there are not any rates that are comparable from Montreal to the Atlantic port. 
If they are, they are about the same as the Buffalo rates, and any shipper having 
grain would have to pay just as much from Montreal for the balance of the trip 
as he paid from Buffalo, and there would be no advantage in taking it down 
for storage purposes. That is the reason. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Is it not also that there are certain shipments that 
there is tonnage for in New York, and that there is not in Montreal? 

._ Mr. Henry: Yes, that is so. The shipments out of New York are reason- 
ably regular. If you are interested in that I have probably data here on it 
which indicates pretty well the fluctuation. : 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Have you anything about the relative tonnage of 
liner and tramp out of New York? 

Mr. Henry: No; the last time I looked into it there were very few tramps 
went out of New York. As a matter of fact during the war there were a few, 
but prior to the war there were none. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: When I knew more about it New York was full 
of them. 

Mr. Henry: Well, let me see, 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: They are quite often shifting ports, and coming 
around to the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Henry: I may have some information. I can give you those figures, 
but I have not separated them in these statistics as between tramp and liner, 

Hon. Mr. Wittoveusy: Did I understand that the rate from Buffalo via 
New York to Europe would correspond with the rate to Montreal normally? 

Mr. Henry: It does not absolutely. The rate to Montreal is a little less. 
There is a differential of a half a cent per 100 pounds, the difference between 
14.67 and 15-17. But that does not necessarily mean that the ocean rate from 
Montreal and New York are the same. They are not always. Now, answer- 
ing your question, Senator, I have here a statement indicating the tramp and 
liner trade from the year 1904 to the year 1922. There were no tramps in the 
grain trade from New York between 1904. and 1911; in 1911 there were 800,000 
bushels moved out; in 1912, 4,800,000; in 1913, 4,000,000; in 1914, 14,800,000: 
then they disappeared until 1922. During the early part of the war they were 
in. On the other hand, they have been in Philadelphia and Baltimore. In 1922 


_ they handled 28,400,000 out of Philadelphia and 15,400,000 out of Baltimore. 


Bis 


Hon. Mr. McDovucatp: Do you think the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
waterway would benefit the Western farmers, and if so, why? 


Mr. Henry: I think it would for the reason that, as Colonel Dubuc 


explained this morning, in the first place the capacity of the existing canal is 
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in danger of being reached in a very short time. If it is reached, that means 
that the water rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal, with respect to quite 
a substantial volume of grain at any rate, will not be governed by the cost of 
carriage by water, but will be governed more by the rate which the railways 
charge from the Bay ports and from Buffalo; and naturally it would tend to 
rise. 

In the second place, the 3 cents to which I referred this morning could 
not be obtained. 

In the third place, the situation affecting the farmer in the West is a little 
bit extraordinary. He is not now meeting that competition in the world 
markets which he did before the war, and will not, at least not to the extent he 
did before the war, as long as the producing areas in Russia are out of consider- 
ation as a competitor. The investment in land in Russia is, of course, much 
less, and the labour cost is much less, though transportation costs are a little 
pit worse. But on the average, before the war they could afford to sell their 
wheat at a much less rate than the Canadian farmer. So much for Russia. 

Another competitor is the United States. They are not so much of a factor 
at the moment, because in the United States land values are higher and the 
transportation rates from the producing centres to the head of the Lakes are a 
little higher. But rather serious competition comes from the Argentine and 
Australia. The Argentine has a higher water rate, of course, but a less land 
haul. Taken on the average, the Western farmer is at quite a disadvantage with 
respect to the producers down there from the standpoint of transportation and 
the-cost of labour, so that when Russia comes back into the market—and I think 
st is within the realm of possibility that Russia may come back within the next 
ten or fifteen years—it will be more difficult for the farmer in the West to 
compete on account of the long haul involved. The average haul in 1927 from 
the centre of production to the head of the lakes was 910 miles. That meant 
that every bushel of grain had to stand a transportation charge before it got to 
the head of the lakes of the equivalent of 910 miles. In terms of cents per bushel, 
that is approximately 14 cents to the head of the lakes. After that, even if he 
does take the waterway, he has got I think 1,215 miles to Montreal—Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal is 1,215 miles which costs a little over 9 cents per bushel. Then 
after that, of course, he has the rate from Montreal to the United Kingdom, 
where most of the grain is marketed at the present time which costs from 4.5 
cents to 10.5 cents per bushel, or a total of from 28.5 to 33.5 cents per bushel. 
So T am inclined to think the waterway would be of substantial advantage to the 
farmer of the West. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: ‘You would not like to state that in cents per 
bushel? 

Mr. Henry: Well, I said this morning, Mr. Graham, that I thought the 
deep waterway—that is the possibility of bringing those large boats down to 
Montreal—would make it possible on the present basis of prices to reduce the 
cost 3 cents. That is based upon a consideration of the actual time which was 
taken by all the boats that came down in 1921, and most of them that came down 
in 1926. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Would that 3 cents apply as between present con- 
ditions and the conditions if the waterway were developed. or would it be 3 
cents between the price of the large lake freighters coming down to the foot of 
Lake Ontario— 

Mr. Henry: No. That 3 cents is the reduction which I estimate would 
result on the present basis of prices from Port Colborne to Montreal, measur- 
ing that by a consideration of the rates which are now charged by the upper 
lakers to Port Calborne and those now charged by the canal sized boats from 
Port Colborne to Montreal. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Professor Goforth yesterday expressed the view 
that between the present conditions—that is before the Welland was completed— 
and the conditions that will prevail after the St. Lawrence is developed, the 
saving would be from 4 to 5 cents; but as between the conditions that would 
prevail when the Welland was completed and large lakers could come to the 
pale of Lake Ontario and Montreal, the saving would be from 2 to 3 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Henry: Well, I think perhaps, without actually going into it, that I 
would be inclined to divide that 3 cents into 14 cents down to either Kingston or 
Prescott or Gananoque, and 1} cents for the balance of the way. But bear 
this in mind, that out of the 1} cents you have the terminal charge. Eliminating 
that, it would be pretty nearly fifty-fifty. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There is this situation. At present we trans- 
ship at Port Colborne through the Government elevator. 

Mr. Henry: Yes. ; 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: A good deal of the grain goes to Buffalo; but 
it is a mistake to think that all the grain that goes to Buffalo goes to New York, 
because quite a proportion of it is reshipped and comes back to Montreal. 


Mr. Henry: Down to Montreal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: But even when the large vessels come through 
too, I will be kind enough to my friend to my right (Hon. Mr. Reid) to say 
Prescott, we will still have the transhipment charge at Prescott which we 
would not have if the boats went through to Montreal. 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There will be one transhipment charge extra? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. My 38 cents included approximately -6 cents for tran- 
shipment charge, so if you will eliminate that it will be about 14 cents each way. 

Hon. Mr. Rein: Is it your impression that Atlantic liners will go right 
through to Port Arthur for cargoes? 

Mr. Henry: I do not believe any liner will go up at all. You might have 
an odd tramp that would go up. I do not think the liners would go, because 
they usually go from large centres to large centres. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: It has been generally conceded by everybody 
who has appeared before this Committee, as you say, that probably regular 
liners would not go west of Montreal. Tramps might; coasting vessels might. 
But in the main, the benefit to be derived by the St. Lawrence waterways 
development would be that large ships would go from Fort William through 
to Montreal without transhipment. 

Mr. Henry: That is right. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The rate at which they could carry their grain 
through in large quantities to Montreal would depend somewhat on the activity 
of the Montreal Harbour Commission in seeing that they had return cargoes. 

Mr. Henry: And in giving them despatch in unloading. 

Right Hon. Mr. Gratram: In dealing with all freight rates, either by rail 
cr by boat, one of the factors which we often forget is the influence that return 
cargoes have on the rates. 

Mr. Henry: A very great influence. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: If a vessel going to Montreal had to re“urn 
empty you would have to have the shipment te Montreal carry the overhead 
of the return empty of the vessel? 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. ‘i 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: They have practically got to be paid for a voyage 
of 2,400 miles instead of 1,200 miles? 
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Mr. Henry: That is right. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The same thing applies to ocean tonnage? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: When we are figuring the out-of-pocket cost of 
railways for hauling a train from the West to Montreal, or for hauling coal 
from Alberta to Ontario, we cannot take the out-of-pocket expenses one way. 

Mr. Henry: Oh, no. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You have to add what it will cost to take the 
empties back. 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. The costs which I analyzed and which I was 
dealing with were not costs so much as they were rates, Mr. Graham. I 
divided the rates into the various elements—terminal charges, terminal delays 
and running time—assuming they would have the same load factor as they 
have now; but I do. not think it would be a stretch of the imagination to 
anticipate a better balance than has occurred in the past. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Does not this result from your calculations, as 
well as that of others: that the greater development we can have, say, in the 
Harbour of Montreal, or in the Harbour of Quebec, in inducing freight to come 
from across the ccean, the greater will be its influence on the freight rates 
for our preducts for export? 

Mr. Henry: Unquestionably. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: So we ought to keep in mind the importance 
of these ocean ports—Halifax, St. John, Montreal, and Quebec—and their 
development to handle inbound ijreight as well as outbound freight. 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes; unquestionably. : 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Would not this follow, then—stop me if I get 
too loquacious—would not this follow: If the development of the St. Lawrence 
were made so that. ships could go through to Montreal or Quebec, there would 
be a greater probability of their having a return cargo than if they had to 
stop at either Brockville or Prescott or Kingston? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Once freight is transhipped to rail for Mont- 
real or Quebee, it goes by rail all the way through? 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. 

Right Hon. Mr. Graiam: But if those ships could go through to real ocean 
ports, they would be able to develop a return cargo that they cannot get under 
present conditions? 

Mr. Henry: I think that is quite correct. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: May I ask a question point blank? You need 
not answer unless you like. That being the case, and it being conceded gener- 
ally, I think, that regular freighters are not liable to go west of Montreal very 
much, the development of the St. Lawrence would bring from the west to Mont- 
real, and from the east to Montreal, a greater activity than it has at the present 
time? 

Mr. Henry: Well, is it my opinion you want? 

Right Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: I am quite willing to express an opinion upon that. It is my 
opinion that it will. I cannot see how it could fail to do so. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: We are looking to Quebec and St. John and 
Halifax to have a great development during the winter months, but Montreal 
at present, so far*’as the East is concerned, is a great port, and has no superior 
on this continent? 
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Mr. Henry: No superior. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: And to my mind anything that we may do— 
and I think it is confirmed by all the evidence we have heard—in the opening 
up of greater facilities for traffic west of Montreal, will redound to the benefit 
of Montreal as well as to the rest of Canada? 

Mr. Henry: As well as the country at large. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: The honourable gentleman from Brockville is lead- 
ing the witness. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I know the witness very well— 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Does that mean that he is easier to lead? 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: No. I consider Mr. Henry, who is now giving 
us information, one of the best posted men on the continent of America on the 
question of economics and the handling of traffic. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: I have no doubt about that. 


Hon. Mr. McDovearp: In effect, the National Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that the United States Government pay the whole cost of the Inter- 
national Section, and that the Canadian Section be undertaken at the expense 
of power; the Federal Government and thereby navigation being thus relieved 
from any expense other than that involved in the maintenance and operation of 
the canals after completion. Under these circumstances do you think that the 
completion of the St. Lawrence canals would be in the interest of navigation? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, I do not think there is any question about it. 


Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: Do you think that the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence waterway would adversely affect the port of Montreal? That is what 
Mr. Graham was asking vou. Would you give reasons for it? 

Mr. Henry: Well, I think that Mr. Graham has given the reasons pretty 
fully now. I agree with the suggestions which were contained in his remarks. 
I do not think there is anything I could add to that except to say that the indus- 
trial development which would— 

Hon. Mr. McDovcarp: I was going to ask you about that in the next 
question. 

Mr. Henry: —which would go on concurrently, would also have an influ- 
ence quite apart from the fact to which he referred. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveaup: The next question was, what benefits do you think 
would accrue to the tributary territory by reason of the power developments 
which would result? 

Mr. Henry: That is rather a poser. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Henry is canny. I think he must be Scotch, 
although I am not sure. 


Mr. Henry: But I thought when I got a telegram from the Chairman of the 
Committee, referring to the possibility of your asking me a question of that 
kind, that I had better get some figures together. 

The Cuarrman: I suppose you are not wholly unprepared. 


Mr. Henry: At the outset I might say that I have never made any estimates 
as to the industrial development which would follow the development of power, 
the reason being that it is rather difficult to estimate in advance the influence 
of the various factors which these large developments would bring about; but I 
thought that the Committee might be interested in looking at some figures of 
what has actually taken place in perhaps the most industrialized section any- 
where in the world, and that consists of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. Those States in 1925 had a 
population of 45,000,000. They had primary horse-power employed in industry 
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to the extent of 19,145,000. Looking back at the situation from 1900, the 
population of those States in 1900 was 29,572,000, and the horse-power was 
5,176,000. In 1910 the population had increased approximately 5,000,000, 
to 34,000,000, and the horse-power had increased from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000. In 
1920 the population had increased from 34 to 41 million, and the horse-power 
from 9 to 15 million. From 1920 to 1925 the population had increased from 41 
to 45 million, and the horse-power from 15 to 19 million. 

Looking at that another way, the industry is measured in 1900 in the follow- 
ing fashion: Wages, $1,146,000,000; cost of materials, $3,773,000,000; value of 
products, $6,601,000,000. In 1925 those figures were: Wages, $6,465,000,000; cost 
of materials, $20,362,000,000; value of products, $36,577,000,000. 

These States are rather peculiarly situated, because they either lie adjacent 
to or they actually contain very large resources in coal, coal in most of these 
cases being the source from which the power is developed. 

Now I am not suggesting that the rate of progress along the St. Lawrence 
would equal this, but I am merely pointing out what has happened in the country 
to the south of us, where they have had a large amount of power developed, and 
it has doubled within the last fifteen years. I would like this statement put in 
(See Tables Nos. 3 and 4, pages 243-4). 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: The last question that I have, Mr. Henry, is: In 
your opinion, should the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway be gone on 
with as soon as possible, and, if so, why? 

Mr. Henry: Well, as I stated this morning, the capacity of the existing 
canals being within measurable distance of being reached, and inasmuch as any 
improvement undertaken would involve several years before it could be in 
operation— 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You mean by “ improvement” the development? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: The waterway scheme? 

Mr. Henry: The waterway development. The full effect of the waterway 
in a reduction in rates, on account of its having reached its capacity, will not 
obtain. Some relief will have to be provided. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: In the meantime? 

Mr. Henry: I mean, it would have to be started right away. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: If the waterway development scheme is approved 
and goes on, in the time that will elapse between now and the date when that 
will become available we shall have to make certain improvements on our own 
canals to take care of the increase in the traffic? 

Mr. Henry: It might be desirable to do that, Mr. Graham. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You need not answer these questions unless you 
like— 

Mr. Henry: I do not know what improvements of that kind would cost. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: We had that fairly well from Colonel Dubuc this 
morning. There is a factor that has arisen in our discussion. You and Colonel 
Dubuc and these other gentlemen have been giving us just the information that 
we have been after about these things. The question has arisen as to the com- 
petition that may arise on account of development at Oswego, or, say, at Albany, 
both as to water transportation and as to short rail haul. Now, what is your 
view of that as it has an effect on our development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way? 

Mr. Henry: Due to the improved facilities provided, in elevator capacity, 
both at Montreal and at Port Colborne, we have been able in these last few 
years to influence the traffic through that channel, because it is demonstrated to 
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the shipping world that it is a reliable channel. If anything happens to congest 
it, it is altogether probable that the grain will find other outlets and that it may 
be rather difficult to get it back. That is just a general statement. 

With regard to Albany—-you refer to Albany—I was down there last 
summer for the purpose of seeing whether any development was going on, and 
I found that the port authority of Albany--I am not sure of the exact title 
of the body there—were engaged in some dock construction, and I was told 
then that some funds had been provided by the United States Federal Govern- 
ment for dredging the river. If my memory serves me right, the distance from 
Oswego to Albany is something like 180 miles. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: It was stated that the distance was 120 miles, 
but I thought that was a little short. 


Mr. Henry: But the idea the interests down there have is that it would 
permit of a tramp movement. A tramp movement, on account of the great 
expense in getting into the Port of New York, was rather out of the question, 
but if a tramp could come up to Albany and unload a cargo there, it is con- 
tended, and I am inclined to agree with it, that they could successfully compete 
with the New York movement, on ‘account of this difference in haul. You see, 
the difference in rail haul is probably 200 miles. 


Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: That is rail haul? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, rail haul. It is 396 miles by the shortest line from 
Buffalo to New York, and that is the controlling influence. It is only about 
30 to 75 miles shorter to New York by Clayton, Oswego or Ogdensburg, and in 
the evidence which was presented before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a year or so ago by the Port of Oswego, in an attempt to get the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to force the railways to put in a rate lower than that 
from Buffalo to New York, the Interstate Commerce Commission took the view 
that that could not be done. They made the rate the same, the reason being 
that the railways had all their facilities at Buffalo and they would have to 
improve their grades. The distance hauled was only 75 miles less, and it would 
not justify them in quoting a lower rate and forcing the railways to improve 
facilities there to handle the business. But if a port is established at Albany 
that situation would be entirely changed and it-is quite possible the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would foree a rate from Oswego to Albany much lower 
than 15 cents a hundred. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You know, Mr. Henry, that when the construc- 
tion of a new Welland Ship Canal was being discussed several objections were 
made to it on the ground that it would afford facilities to carry grain to Oswego, 
and that we in Canada would lose the traffic at Oswego, as it would go through 
to Albany or New York. So far as water transportation is concerned, the 
engineering difficulties are so great that, as I remember the data, it would be 
impracticable for them to compete with us. But now it is proposed by some 
that they utilize the Welland Canal to get to Oswego, and then they have a 
short rail haul to Albany, of 180 miles, and by that route they could be real 
competitors with the Port of Montreal even if we had the waterways, but 
much greater competitors if we did not have the waterways development for 
Montreal. What is your idea of that, if you care to give it? 


Mr. Henry: I am inclined to think that there is a good deal in that; 
more of a factor, as you say, if we have not the advantage of the deeper water- 
ways. If the traffic offering in the next few years greatly exceeds the capacity 
of the existing canals that would induce them, I think, to build it up. 


Right Hon. Mr, Granam: At the present time, of course, we carry through 
to Montreal, in either Canadian or American bottoms, a very large tonnage of 
traffic that originates in the United States. 
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Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Some of our people seem to forget, in pointing 
out that the United States get a lot of our grain traffic, the fact that we get a 
lot of their grain traffic through our own ports. 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes, we do. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: It is dangerous ground to get on, if people 
would only think of it in discussing the question, because we might lose more 
than we would gain in taking that ground. Now, if we could make the port of 
Montreal a safe and sure competitor with the best that our friends on the 
other side could devise, would it not be a good thing for our Canadian trade 
and for Canada generally? 

Mr. Henry: Unquestionably. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Mr. Henry, you said a few minutes ago, in your reply to 
the question of Dr. McDougald, that if the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee were carried out it would be of course of great advantage to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. McDovuecatp: To navigation. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: To navigation. Now, that report of the Joint Board of 
Engineers placed part of the improvements on the American side, and Mr. 
McLachlan, if I remember rightly, stated in his evidence that they could be 
put on the Canadian side with equal results, with this exception, that it would 
cost three and a half million dollars more. In your opinion would we have the 
same results if the improvements were placed on the Canadian side, or was 
your answer merely as to what would be the effect if they were placed on the 
American side? 

Mr. Henry: I do not think it makes a bit of difference to my answer. I 
am assuming that they would be constructed and that navigation would not 
have to pay tolls. j 

Hon. Mr. Rem: On either side of the line, you mean? 

Mr. Henry: On either side of the line. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: It does not affect your answer? 

Mr. Henry: It does not affect it at all. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: There would be the same results? 

Mr. Henry: If I am informed correctly—and I am not speaking now from 
having made a personal investigation of the costs—if I am informed correctly 
it would not cost more than three and a half millions more to build an equivalent 
canal on the Canadian side. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: And to have the same results? 

Mr. Henry: To have the same results. 


Hon. Mr. Mureuy: Mr. Henry, with regard to the whole problem, is there 
any difference between the report of the Joint Board of Engineers and the 
recommendation of the National Advisory Committee? 


Mr. Henry: Now, I have not examined the report in sufficient detail to be 
able to answer that question. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I see. 

Mr. Henry: It is a very voluminous report. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I know it is, and I think the questions here have some- 
times confused the two, and therefore the answers that are elicited, in my judg- 
ment, do not bear exactly on the point that the Committee was under the impres- 
sion they did bear on. 

Mr. Henry: Senator McDougald read the question I answered. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: My remark has no reference to that at all. 
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Mr. Henry: No reference to that question. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I am just asking you generally, but you say you have 
not examined the two reports sufficiently to be able to say if there is any differ- 
ence, and, if so, what is the extent of that difference. 

Mr. Henry: I am only dealing, Senator, with the broad question. 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: There are a lot of details involved, and differences of opinion, 
regarding costs and things of that kind, that I would not like to discuss at all. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: I am only asking as to the project as a whole, without 
going into the details, but possibly you could not discuss it without going into 
some of them. 

Mr. Henry: No, you would have to go into the details. I am assuming 
that the project is feasible from an engineering point of view, and that the costs 
as recorded in the report are within reason. Of course I know enough about 
construction work to know that variations here and there may be necessary as 
work develops. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: What you have been saying to the Committee is not 
to be interpreted as preferring one project to the other? 

Mr. Henry: No. 


Hon. Mr. Pore: You believe it is essential for the future development of 
Canada that waterways should go through? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Just to clear up a point that was not cleared up 
this morning to my satisfaction, I want to ask this: the Soulanges canal has 
a capacity now of 14,000,000 tons; the Cornwall canal and the Morrisburg 
canal are the weak links; supposing that money was spent to bring the Corn- 
wall and Morrisburg canals up to the capacity of the Soulanges canal, in your 
opinion how long after that would we reach the peak capacity, at the present 
rate of traffic? 

Mr. Henry: I should think about 1938 would be a reasonable date. 


Hon. Mr. McLannan: I want to shift your mind to another subject, about 
coal; could the deep waterway have any material effect on the access of 
American coal to Montreal? 

Mr. Henry: Well, a large volume of American coal every year finds its 
way to Lake Erie ports. It is produced principally in the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The rail rate on that coal to barge vessels at Lake Erie ports 
is approximately $1.75 a ton; that is the rail rate. At present the coal can be 
mined at a cost of from $1.50 to $2, depending upon the location. The prevail- 
ing rate at the moment is $1.35 to $1.£9. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Thst is the price at the mines? 

Mr. Henry: That is the price at the mines. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Sometimes it is not the cost. 


_ Mr. Henry: No, it is not at cost in terms of cost; a good many mines at 
the present moment are working on the basis of what we call out-of-pocket cost; 
they are not getting interest on their investment. There is over-production. 
Probably $1.75 would be a fair price, so if you add $1.70 to that, you have $3.45 
at the lake ports. I don’t recall what the rate would be from there down to 
Montreal, but without having the figures before me I would venture that it 
would not be more than 60 cents a ton. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I think they could carry it for 60 cents a ton, 
but I think the going rate is 80 cents. ; 
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Mr. Henry: Then when we take 80 cents you have $4.25. I think the 
boat rate of coal from Sydney to Montreal is something like 60 cents also, 
is it not? 

Hon. Mr. McDovuegatp: Yes. 


Mr. Henry: So that the mine price is in the vicinity of $5. So that you 
have $4.25 coal-—of course there are no handling charges in Montreal at those 
prices—against $5.60, soft coal. Does that answer your question? 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: What is that $4.25? 


Mr. Henry: That is the price at which American coal from Ohio anc 
Pennsylvania could be landed by boats at Montreal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: Then there would be 50 cents duty to add 
to that? 


Mr. Henry: 53 cents duty. 


Hon. Mr. McDovaantp: I might say that they are laying down Scotch 
bituminous coal at Montreal at $4 a ton. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Those answers as to price have rather disposed of 
my other questions as to the possibility of transhipping at Montreal, Sydney 
coal, and taking it further west. 

Mr. Henry: It would be rather difficult, I am afraid. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: There was a time when Sydney coal went muck 
further into Canada than it is doing now. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, I understand so. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: There were several years, a long time ago, when 
we used to send it to Belleville. 

Mr. Henry: Of course the National Railways use the eastern coal to 
Belleviile. 

Hon. Mr. McDovucarp: That is rail from Montreal. 


Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: In Brockville we tried Nova Scotia coal fer 
two or three years in our Utility Commission, but under conditions we could 
get American coa! considerably cheaper than Nova Scotia coal. Brockville is 
125 miles west of Montreal. I suppose that in the record we ought to speak 
of Williamsburg canal instead of Morrisburg. Outside persons studying our 
data would not know what Morrisburg meant, probably. 

Hon. Mr.. BEauBipn: Would you care to give me your opinion on the 
suggestion made by Mr. Payne in a letter stating that transportation by 
water—which of course is mostly transportation for grain—is rather seasonal, 
and requires rapid transportation even more than cheaper rates, and that if 
railway facilities were specially given to the transportation of grain from the 
head of lake Ontario, for instance, from Kingston to Montreal, allowing all the 
boats that carry that from the head of the lakes to Kingston to go immediately 
back for another trip, it would serve te better advantage for the shipper, who 
would get quicker and just as cheap transportation to Montreal; if you cared 
to give your judgment on that, nobody would give a better judgment than 
yourself, I think. 

Mr. Henry: The rate which the railway would have to charge for that 
service would be greater than the corresponding movement would cost if it 
were handled by boat. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: But the outlay of capital in one case could not be 
compared with the other. 


Mr. Henry: Oh, the railways would have very little capital expenditure. 
Hon. Mr. Bravusien: When you say that the transportation in that case 


would be cheaper by water than by rail, do you take into consideration the 
outlay of capital required in the one case, and not in the other? 
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Mr. Henry: In no case have I considered the outlay .of capital. I have 
been dealing entirely with rates. 

Hon. Mr. Bravpien: Then you disregard entirely the huge amount of 
capital which would be spent for the development of the waterways, in 
answering my specific question? 

Mr. Henry: In answering your specific question, if you were to charge 
the whole capital—of course interest upon the whole capital—against the move- 
ment of grain it would be more expensive. That could only be done, I suppose, 
by charging toll. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: On the other hand, would it pay Canada at thai 
rate to look at it as a saving of three cents a ton to the shipping port, and 
expend so many million dollars? 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: As against that should we not bear in mind the 
fact that all this capital expenditure that wil] develop navigation, will also 
produce power that will give a revenue to meet that capital expenditure, 

Mr. Henry: I was going to make another observation also in addition 
to that. The fact that this waterway does control rates is of very great advan- 
tage to the whole Dominion of Canada, and especially so to the western farmer 
who, as I have said, is labouring under an economic disadvantage. Now, that 
capital cost measured on that basis, I think, would certainly be justified, 

Hon. Mr. Braupren: I understand from those who have discussed this 
matter, mostly the newspapers, as far as a layman can understand the question, 

that the return freight is mostly package freight; is that right? 

Mr. Henry: At the present time there is quite a substantial quantity 
of package freight, yes. I think perhaps I could give you the movement. The 
up-bound, in 1925—this is the St. Lawrence canal I am talking about—amounted 
to 1,358,000 tons, and it was about as follows: wheat, 6,000 tons; other grains 
8,000 tons. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Going west? 

Mr. Henry: Going west. That might have been Argentine or some other 
corn, you see. Agricultural products 4,400 tons; animal products, 2,159; pulp 
wood—there is a lot of pulp going up—653,000 tons; other forest products 
18,000; products of mines—hard coal, 4,240 ; Soft coal 91,000; ore 43,000; other 
mining products, 123,000. Now, the manufactures, in which would be included 
package freight, amounted to 402,000 tens. 

Hon. Mr. Beavusren: That is slow freight? 

Mr. Henry: That might be wire and hemp and things of that kind, agri- 
cultural implements. 

Hon. Mr. Bravusien: After the development is completed, where do you 
see in that development itself any call for an increase of that package freight? 
That is slow freight, all right? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, it is slow freight. Of course I think the larger movement 
coming down to Montreal would increase the movement, west bound, and take 
from the railways—this would work to the disadvantage of the railway tempor- 
arily—a larger volume of freight than is now going up, all kinds. 

Hon. Mr. Bravsinn: TI cannot very well connect the answer with the 
question. 

Mr. Henry: What I mean is that there is a large import tonnage finding 
its way into Montreal, from which point it is distributed throughout Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: That exists now? 


Mr. Henry: Yes; part of this 400,000 tons consists of imports. I imagine 
a good deal of it is produced in Montreal and goes west from there, but there 
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is a large volume of tonnage, a substantial volume of tonnage, entering into 
Montreal now, destined for points in the west. I think that when this canal 
is developed a larger proportion of that will move west by water than moves 
now; and the reason will be that the cost will be very much less. The delay 
will not be so important as the relative cost. You see, it does not move up 
to the same extent as it would because of the fact that there are not so many 
of those canal boats that go clear up to the head of the lakes. That is the 
chief reason—not many of them; there are some; but they stop at Port Col- 
borne, and therefore the tonnage that we are talking about here is probably ton- 
nage that is for Ontario destination. Now, with the larger boats, and going 
from Montreal straight through to the head of the lakes, I am reasonably sure 
that there would be an increased tonnage. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That cargo has to go through the one port to be 
profitable; the bigger boats could not answer? 

Mr. Henry: The bigger boats might stop at Toronto and unload some, 
and then Hamilton, and go through. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: They do not like it much. 

Mr. Henry: They do not like it. Of course you are not talking there about 
the very, very large boats; you are talking of the medium sized boats. 

Hon. Mr. Beavsien: To understand the question perfectly, do I under- 
stand that the boats, being smaller, go from Montreal to the Welland canal, 
and then there tranship? I am talking of package freight. 

Mr. Henry: I do not believe there is any transhipment at all at Port 
Colborne. There are no facilities there that I know of to do it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Is there anything in this? I admit we are 
developing the trade now not for the benefit of the railways—but we develop 
a trade between Pacific ports and Montreal in lumber, say between British 
Columbia and Eastern Canada, through the Government Merchant Marine, with 
greater facilities for distributing this product after it lands in Montreal, or 
even if it were transhipped at Montreal; would there not be traffic from east 
to west in that matter to Ontario points, to be distributed? ; 

Mr. Henry: Yes, I think that is true, and I have some figures here that 
might be illuminating. The present rate charged by the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine on lumber from Vancouver to Montreal is $15 per thousand. I 
think the rail rate is between $27 and $35, somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: That is about correct. 


Mr. Henry: I think it would be quite possible to distribute that lumber 
almost throughout Ontario. I do know that a lumber company is handling 
lumber from the Pacific coast via the Panama canal and is transhipping it 
at Providence and Poughkeepsie and that it goes inland by rail as far as Buffalo 
in the United States, and I see no reason why it could not come up the canals 
and be distributed generally through Ontario. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That would, to a large extent, keep in Can- 
dian bottoms whatever advantage there was in trading between the Pacific and 
eastern Canada in Canadian-made products? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, I think it would to a large extent. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You remember that we put on a couple of boats 
to try and open up the Pacific trade between the east and the west via the 
Panama canal; I don’t know how many are on now. 

Mr. Henry: Yes; I have forgotten how many boats we have, but they 
are still operating. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Those boats might possibly go right up the 
St. Lawrence route for the development of their cargo? 
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‘Mr. Henry: They might go up a piece. That is. within the realm of 
possibility. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: There is another movement; a lot of cargo com- 
ing to Philadelphia and Baltimore for western points beyond there in the 
United States; is there not a possibility that we might get a lot of that busi- 
ness coming through Montreal, and transhipped further on? I have in mind 
that Swedish wood pulp that comes in there at the present: time. 

Mr. Henry: I think that is true. A-good- deal of the coastwise busi- 
ness which is now transhipped for western points such as Chicago, through 
the ports of Baltimore and Philadelphia, I could think move through the canal 
to Chicago and such points. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I do not know whether you know it or not, but 
we will handle nearly 100,000 tons of Swedish wood pulp this year that ‘is 
- presently coming in through Baltimore and Philadelphia. That is for the 
western United States. And in addition to that we have negotiations under 
way for a million tons of another commodity. We may not get that, but we 
will get a portion of it anyway. 

Mr. Henry: I have a statement amongst my papers indicating the dis- 
tribution of the tonnage through the Panama Canal in 1926. The total tonnage, 
the cargo tonnage, was 26,037,000 tons. It is divided: United States inter- 
coastal, Atlantic to Pacific, 2,435,000; Pacific to Atlantic, 7,633,000. That 
indicates the coastwise trade. (See Table No. 5, page 245.) 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There is this condition—perhaps it does not 
exist now—that quite a percentage of our imports come via New York and 
Buffalo for Western Ontario, and the United States gets the rail haul to Buffalo, 
and our own railways get the very short haul from Buffalo. Of course since we 
changed the preferential in order to induce traffic to come to our own ports that 
has been improved somewhat. What effect would the St. Lawrence canals have 
on that traffic that now comes via New York and by rail to Buffalo? 

Mr. Henry: During the season of navigation I think it would be diverted, 
or a portion of it at any rate. The reason that that traffic moves through New 
York now is because of the regularity of the liner movement from Europe. 
A good deal of it is express, and that is on a time delivery basis. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: And they can get it whenever they want it. 

Mr. Henry: They can get it whenever they want it. That is a reason too. 
As the liner development during the season of navigation increases to Montreal, 
it will be possible to increase that business. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: If we had a development—estimated, of course— 
an inducement for traffic to come to Montreal and Quebec by way of the cheaper: 
_ river transportation, when it was slow freight, don’t you think there would come 
somewhat of a compensation to the Canadian Railways in the express that would 
come in addition? 

Mr. Henry: I think so. I am inclined to think that any disadvantages 
which result temporarily to the railways will be offset by corresponding advan- 
tages on the other side. As an outstanding illustration of that I will cite the 
motor industry. It is true that there has been no increase in the passenger busi- 
ness on the railways for a number of years, but it is also a fact that the freight 
development which has resulted from the manufacture of automobiles has been 
of very great benefit to the railways. 

Hon. Mr. Smiru: Have you ever given study to the probable proportions of 
upbound traffic going to the United States, and downbound traffic? What pro- 
_ portion of the total traffic in the canal, if it is built, might be of benefit to Can- 
ada, and what proportion to the United States? 
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Mr. Henry: Well, I have not any figures in mind at the moment, except 
general figures. I do not know that I would be justified in quoting them, Senator. 
My opinion is that there would be a larger volume of United States traffic—I am 
leaving grain out now—commodities other than grain—when the deeper canal is 
put in operation. 

Hon. Mr. SmirH: Would it not be possible that a lot of package freight and 
bulk freight would come up to Chicago? 

Mr. Henry: Unquestionably. One of the economic disadvantages which 
the central United States is suffering under now is the congestion, the necessary 
cost of providing extensive railway facilities between Chicago and the East. lt 
is becoming increasingly difficult; so difficult that some of the marginal commodi- 
ties find it rather difficult to move that way. I think those commodities will go 
out by the canal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Is it not a fact, heterodox as it may seem, that 
the more your traffic increases by water the more it increases by rail? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, unquesticnably. The reason is this. The whole social 
structure of modern industry is based upon cheap transportation. There are 
some commodities that have an intrinsic value in the world’s markets which will 
permit them to pay a high rate, and there are others whose intrinsic value will 
not. If the transportation rate is so high that they cannot move, a large amount 
of that traffic is not present, and nobody gets it. But if cheaper transportation 
facilities are provided, it begins to move, and it carries in its train a lot of traffic 
of other kinds, because these industries employ people, and these people require 
transportation, and that transportation is relatively of a high character, and so 
the thing goes on. , 

Right Hon. Mr. Grantam: Traffic gets in the habit, if I may use the term, 
of going in a certain direction? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: The cheaper traffic will go one way, and the 
high-grade traffic will go by rail? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. The traffic which depends upon expedition, and the 
value of which is such that the cost of transportation does not figure very much, 
will go by rail. The traffic whose value is relatively so low that the cost of 
transportation is a substantial factor will go by the route that gives the lowest 
transportation costs. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Has there been much improvement in the despatch 
of goods by rail of recent years? 

Mr. Henry: Unquestionably. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: It is approximating to the English or European 
condition, is it? It is a matter of hours? Someone spoke of Eaton’s goods 
coming out of the ship and being in Toronto in 24 hours. 

Mr. Henry: Oh, that is quite possible. If the shippers will co-operate with 
the railways and tell them a sufficient time in advance what the requirements 
are, so the railways can provide for it, a very expeditious service can be pro- 
vided, and is provided. We give a daily service between Montreal and Toronto, 
and vice versa. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: On your ordinary tariff? Not express? 

Mr. Henry: Both express and ordinary L.C.L. 

Hen. Mr. McLennan: Because in the old days, thirty years or more ago, 
there was not a very substantial difference in the time between water and 
rail. 

Mr. Henry: No, there was not. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: There was a great deal of delay on the railways. 
nel might go here and there and take three times as long as a barge would 
take. 

Mr. Henry: That is all changed. The railways are now co-operating with 
the various interests, and they run what we call fast freight or manifest 
services. Those services must keep to schedule. They can only be run, of 
course, when the volume of business will permit running a train. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: There is no shunting out on those trains? 

Mr. Henry: Occasionally. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is due to competition? 


Mr. Henry: It is due to co-operation between the shipper on the one 
hand and the railway on the other. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: In the early days when I happened to be 
Minister of Railways the complaint was that people were looking for cars. 
Now the cars are looking for the people. The railway companies are alive to 
the situation and are keeping track of all the traffic, and you do not have to 
wait a couple of weeks for a car; they are there offering you a car, 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Have you considered the possibilities in relation 
to the choking of our water transportation by the development of the business, 
and what effect Russia coming in again will have? 

Mr. Henry: I have considered that. I do not look for much competition 
for eight or ten years, but following that there will be rather severe competition, 
I think. But there is just this feature that may help us out ; by that time the 
Russian peasant may have learned to eat more wheat than he did previously, 
and if he does that he may not have as much to export. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: I had the impression with regard to the relative 
cost of rail and water, that water was about 25 per cent of rail. 

Mr. Henry: Well, it varies a good deal, Senator, for the reason that the 
chief costs in railway operation have to do with overcoming resistance due to 
rise and fall. Where you have countries with heavy grades the costs are 
relatively much higher than where the grades are light. But generally speaking, 
probably from 20 to 25 per cent would be a reasonable comparison. When I 
say that, do not misunderstand me. That relates to the purely transportation 
end; that does not relate to the terminals, but to the movement. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The terminals increase the rate very much, don’t 
they? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes, very much. 


The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
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TABLE No. 2.-RATES ON GRAIN FROM HEAD OF LAKES TO PORT COLBORNE AND 
FROM PORT COLBORNE TO MONTREAL ; 


(Cents per Bushel) 
Average Rates Total Average 
a —_—-— 5 years of 5 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 years 
Heaa of Lakes to Port Colborne............... 3-81} 4-24) 3-46) 2-92] 3-04 17-47 38-494 
Port Colborne to Montreal................0.00 00. 6-41} 6-07] 5-55! 6-04) 6-18 30-28 6-056 
DIVISION OF RATES 
Total |Shovelling} Hull Total Terminal | Terminal} Running 
—- rate and insur- | absorp- | Balance] time time time 
: elevation | ance tion factor 
. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
per busb| per bush.|per bush] per bush. per bush. 
Head of Lakes to Port ‘ 
Colborme ssid cen. 3-5 0-435 | 0-265 0:7 2-8 0-23 0-65 2-15 
Port Colborne to Mont- 
TREE a cat el ec 6-1 0-825 | 0-615 1-440 4-66 0-205 0-96 3-70 


2-15 cents per bushel=0-08 cents per ton mile. 
3:70 cents per bushel=0-16 cents per ton mile. 


TABLE No. 3.—SUMMARY OF Ve ee IN FOLLOWING 


.————————osSSSSSSsSsSSsSsSsS9S9S9asSsaSSSS 


} 


Expressed in Thousands 
Primary |Population 
State Year Cost Value Value horse- in 
Wages of of added by power 1,000’s 
materials | products |manufacture 

$ $ $ $ 
New: Yorks 16.02.48 8, 1900 837,324] 1,018,377] 1,871,881 753,454! 1,099,931 7,269 
1910 557, 231 1,856,904} 8,369,490) 1,512,586] 1,997,662 9,114 
1920 1,458,207) 4,948,214) 8,867,005} 3,923,791] 2,926,963 10,457 
1925 1,583,893) 4,704,989] 8,968,548} 4,263,559] 3,348,184 11,162 
New: Jersey. 75. ..0./aste. 1900 95,165 834, 726 558, 006 218,280} 322,503 1,884 
1910 169, 710 720,034] 1,145,529 425,495) 612,293 2 HEH 
1920 600,658} 2,270,473} 3,672,065} 1,401,592] 1,140,554 3,187 
1925 576,236) 2,086,855} 3,539,181 1,452,326] 1,384,234 3,600 
Pennsylvania............ 1900 296,876 958,301 1, 649, 882 691,581} 1,716, 694 6, 502 
1910 455,627) 1,582,560] 2,626,742) 1,044,182] 2,921,547 7,065 
1920 1,406,066} 4,210,409} 7,315,703} 3,105,294] 4,445,095 8,773 
1925 1,324,481} 3,890,514) 6,901,762} 3,011,248] 5,373,972 9,476 
Oinlonmmreteres ef. 8. 20 1900 136, 428 409, 303 748, 671 339,368} 783,665 4,158 
1910 245, 450 824,202} 1,437,936 613, 7384] 1,583,155 4,767 
1920 944,652/ 2,911,948} 5,100,309} 2,188,361] 2,885,007 5,809 
1925 975,812) 3,029,686) 5,347,528] 2,317,837] 3,482,618 6,471 
TRAN Ae Pe 1900 59, 280 195, 163 337,072 141,909) 325,919 2,516 
1910 95,510 334,375 579,075 244,700} 633,377|° 2,701 
1920 317,048) 1,174,951 1,898,753 723,803] 1,094,568 2,942 
1925 365,003] 1,257,961] 2,125,023 867,062} 1,420,989 3,095 
LM YO aie a ce 1900 159, 104 681,450} 1,120,868 439,418] 559,347 4,822 
1910 273,319} 1,160,927} 1,919,277 758, 350] 1,013,071 5, 639 
1920 801,087} 8,488,270} 5,425,245) 1,936,974] 1,654,947 6,528 
1925 897,971} 2,926,064] 5,321,888] 2,395,774] 2,247,408 7,093 
RGtChIG ANE. soe ok. ee 1900 62, 532 175, 966 319, 692 148,726] 368,497 2,421 
1910 118,968 368, 612 685, 109 316,497] 598,288] _ 2,810 
1920 639,708} 1,919,243} 8,466,188} 1,546,946] 1,193,709 38,711 
1925 792,225} 2,466,426] 4,378,186] 1,906,760] 1,887,750 4,284 
OCA 30 ee. tree tec 1900 1,146,709) 3,773,286] 6,601,022) 2,727,736] 5,176,556 29,572 
1910 1,915,815) 6,847,614) 11,763,158] 4,915,544] 9,359,393 34, 633 
1920 6,167,421} 20,918,508} 35,745,268} 14,826, 761/15, 340, 843 41,407 
1925 6,465,621) 20,362,495] 386,577,061] 16,214,566/19, 145, 155 45,181 
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TABLE No. 5.—TONNAGE THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 


Tons of Cargo 
Trade Routes 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
United States Intercoastal— 
FATIANWICItO! PACIICL SEL. Te RASA RE occa, 2,608,307 2,719,240 2,213,603 2,485, 748 
BACHIGIUOMATIANTIG...c. cee aint tn ee ake 5,460,246] 10,808,138 7,282, 656 7,633,856 
Otay Ste rere, CECE en oF 8,068,553] 13,527,378 9,496,259) 10,069,604 
East Coast United States-West Coast South America 
PXDIADTICLCOMEACILIO. orc. ete ne teen eb ee 275,313 373, 348 377, 864 423,730 
ER OMIGHLO “Atlan tics anise ei tec Soe ee ee. 1,779,210 2,329,281 2,661,756 2,816,346 
Ot Ses Beck oe ee ee Fa) 2,054, 523 2,702,629 3,039, 620 8,240, 076 
Europe-West Coast South America— 
PROPER UICEDO. PP ACHIG +: <4 0.2.5.8 elle en cock ets 486, 952 627,356 776, 388 783,007 
ACI GELOPATIANTION. <.c totem ee ee he. 1, 263,034 1,378,501 1,708,626 1,612, 733 
“LINO} RES I San tts Ses aan nen ee TE ay ts 1,749, 986 2,005, 857 2,485,014 2,395, 740 
Europe-West Coast Canada— 
NEIANULOELOLE ACITIC. su eh Tees ek, ae 230,331 242,279 361,792 377,446 
BACiiCttOUA tlantics.. cc. el ee ee 885, 670 1,211,535 1,409,277 1,681, 663 
RO taleeiass <0, en yet & Se 1,116,001 1,453,814 1,771,069 2,059,109 
United States-Far EKast— 
ENG IanbiCh ton PA GlfiC. | xn; «cde. ee id esr 1,466,013 1,504,275 1, 234, 608 1,421,214 
EROMIO COPA TIANLIC. «;. och Dookie tals canoe 443, 272 294, 003 266,269 333, 834 
SOUR Fens tnT 24 6 Pa Se ld Bate 1,909, 285 1,798,278 1,500,877 1,755, 048 
Europe-West Coast United States— 
PAE COOP ACITIC.” sh De he et. fe 375, 700 427,992 334, 761 324, 540 
PACIHOROLA BAN bICAS «Ad kes se ELE, Woe ke 1,020,090 1,281, 230 1,157, 556 1,331, 662 
otal hb, Ae ha Be ge gel, 1,395,790] 1,659,222} 1,492,3171 1,656,202 
Europe—Australasia— 
ENPIAD TOMO NPA CIG. cane sce sss, eye es PE ee 415, 861 509,477 518, 406 548, 825 
EACITICSLOMATIANLIC. 48. akc oe ee ee ee 306, 404 304, 370 420, 356 556, 871 
SOCAN oat sete -centee eRe 722, 265 813, 847 938, 762 1, 100, 696 
East Coast United States-West Coast Canada— 
UlanviCHorPacic.s skal, Meee el oe eee 168, 140 130, 364 178,110 199,175 
Paeiticntorn tian tic... lcs = ahah yea 347,407 356, 223 501, 623 651, 969 
Potala rae )y Pep emmee geek) il ths 515, 547 486, 587 679, 733 851, 144 
United States—Australasia— 
Exblanticto Pacific... «cc eoe tone ieee ee eee soph 462,057 587,481 663,619 727,406 
BAC CbOgA tlantic® . hesetnaivraauciick cvorcate kk 72, 584 47,777 28,195 33, 087 
IEG) lie PRR Ree Se a ee 2 534, 591 635, 258 691,814 760, 493 
Miscellaneous Routes and Sailings— 
PNUAN too PAciticl 4) lp eahe Se ee ihe | 597, 585 738 , 288 739, 246 801, 006 
ACIICHLO A TANtiO.as.cthcdcinoekeLe. ee. 903,749 1,178, 552 1,124,125 1,348,330 
MOURN Eee set. or tnd Gee cee eee 1,501,334 1,911,840 1,863,371 2,149,336 
Total Traffic, All Routes— 
Memn Cito PAGHIC. <2 .<5cchtk Jee esa! 7,086, 259 7,860, 100 7,398, 397 8,037, 097 
EAI CECA TAN biG! eset te epee Me ce 12,481,616] 19,134,610] 16,560,439 18,000,351 
pROtalts te yan iA ee eee, Cea 19,567,875] 26,994,710] 23,958,836 26, 037, 448 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
WEDNESDAY, 6th June, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, etc., met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Mr. James Piayrair, President and General Manager, Great Lakes Trans- 
portation Company, Limited, Midland, Ontario, appeared as a witness and 
testified, as follows:— , 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Playfair, all witnesses begin by telling where they reside and what 
business they have been engaged in, so that the public may know that they are 
speaking with some authority.—A. I live at Midland, Ontario. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. James Playfair. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You might tell us what business you have been engaged in, how long, 
and that kind of thing—A. I have been in the transportation business mostly; 
well, for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. I suppose that transportation covers grain as well as other commodi- 
ties? A. Oh, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. You own steamers?—A. Oh, yes. We built up in Midland the biggest 
steamer in fresh water, a 15,000 tonner. Now, ask your questions and I shail 
be glad to answer them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Playfair, I will not ask you many questions. What we hope to get 
from you is some information dealing with this proposed deeper waterway. We 
have had very little evidence in respect to the existing transportation system from 
Montreal up.—A. Now, as you have got the Welland canal, I do not see any- 
thing to do but just get a good terminal down here around Prescott or some 
other place like that and let the larger boats come down there, and transfer 
there to the smaller boats for Montreal. 


Bu Hon. Mr. Rad: 
Q. The same as they do at Port Colborne?—-A. The same as they do now 
at Port Colborne. But I do not think by doing that you will get the grain 
carried a bit cheaper than now. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Even after the Welland canal is completed?—A. Not a bit cheaper, 
because they are carrying it now all summer at a loss, and they cannot lose 
any more than they do now. The steamboats are not making any money 
to-day or in the last two or three years in the grain trade, they carry the stuff — 
so cheaply, with the competition since the Wheat Pool came in. The Wheat 
Pool just dictate te us what they are going to give. 
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Q. Does that apply to other classes of freight too?—A. Not so much. 
There is a pulpwood trade. That is just a small trade, and there are just a 
certain number of boats for that trade, and they have been keeping them going 
pretty well, do you see. Supply and demand have kept that rate up. But 
even that has gone a little in the last year, on account of so many boats coming 
‘over from the Old Country. 


. By Hon, J. H...Ross: 
Q. Do the grain boats carry nothing but grain?—A. Oh, yes, they take 
grain down and generally coal up. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. That is American coal?—A. That is American coal to Fort William 
and other Lake Superior ports. And then the big bulk of the grain is carried 
by American boats. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Does the opinion you have expressed, Mr. Playfair, about there being 
no reduction in the rates even after the Welland canal is completed apply to 
the carriage of grain, we will say, from Port Colborne to Montreal?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You mean the rate between those two points would not be lower?— 
A. I mean the rate from Fort William to Montreal. 

Q. Fort. William to Montreal?-—-A. You see, in the summer-time the at- 
and-east rate is 8-60. In the spring of the year the boat fellows try to get 

_ about 104 cents for the first trip. About 3 cents—about 24 cents and 8-60 
would be about 11 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 
Q. That is to Montreal?—A. They try to get that for the first trip. Then 
the next trip they get down to 10 and 9, and so on, and last summer they were 
carrying stuff, I think, as low as 5 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. That was just to keep the boats going?—A. Yes, but they are losing 
money. You cannot get it any cheaper than that by having your terminal 
at Prescott. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. The rate is now 3 cents to Buffalo or Port Colborne.—A. It is not, but 
say that if you like. 

Q. What is it? I mean, the average rate was 3-60, I think, during the 
season of 1927.—A. I bet you it was not 2 cents. 

Q. Then we will take it at 2 cents. I mean 3 cents roughly. ‘Now, from 
there to Montreal it was about 7 cents——A. Oh, no, no; that is only on the open- 
ing of navigation and in the fall of the year, the last month. In the summer 
time it was down to 4 cents and 5 cents. 

Q. From Port Colborne?—A. Yes, I can give you all those figures if you 
want them. 

. Q. I have a statement from the Bureau of Statistics here, giving the rates 
during the season. I am only trusting to memory, but I will look it up. The 
average rate was 3°60 between Port Arthur or Fort William and Port Colborne 
or Buffalo during the season, and from there to Montreal it was about 7—A. 
No, you are away out. 

Q. All right, then, I will look that up. 

Hon. Mr. Murpny: Mr. Playfair has suggested that if you so desired he 

» would get a schedule of rates and send it on to you. Would you do that when 
you go back? 


! 
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Mr. PLAYFAIR: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Thank you. 


By the Chawiman: 


Q. For how much of the season would these rates prevail?—A. In the spring 
of the year. Since the Pool came into existence they will not book ahead at all. 
and all they do is hammer you down. If the boat fellows were strong enough 
they might get them to give a decent rate, but the boat fellows do not stick 
together. They started out this spring at 104 and there was no business offer- 
ing, and then they made a cut to 10, and the next cut was to 94, and now, I 
think, it is down to about 8 cents, through to Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Rew: That is all it is? 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. It will stay low until the new wheat comes?—A. It will stay low as long 
as the Pool controls that. In the fall of the year, when the big crop rush comes 
in, and the fellows start to move it, you can jack them up a little bit on your 
rate. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. You say it is the Pool that control the rates, not the steamship people? 
—A. The Pool, they are the boys. Call them the farmers. The farmers control 
the rates and they can give you what they like. For instance, there is over 
60,000,000 bushels in Fort William now piling up, and over 15,000 cars loaded. 
There is an embargo on grain coming into Fort William and the boats cannot get 
a load. There is no demand for wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. They are holding it for the market—A. Yes, but nobody will buy: it. 
So it is not a case of rates at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If I remember correctly the evidence of the engineers and also the 
evidence of the economists hke Mr. Henry, they gave us very positive state- 
ments to the effect that the deeper waterways, by which steamers could come 
right down to Montreal, would inevitably reduce the rates several cents.—A. 
The Premier of Manitoba told the farmers, “ If you get the deep waterway canal 
it would lower the rates 7 cents,” and I wrote and told him I would take the 
contract to move all the grain for 7 cents. So how could he save 7 cents? 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 
Q. And you are in the business?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is your business—A. The rate from Fort William to Montreal 
does not average 7 cents the year through, I am pretty sure. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you give us those rates?—A. Yes, I will give them to you. 
Hon. Mr. Rrip: Here is the statement from the Statistical Branch. What 
would you have to say about this? 
“ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch.” 
Here are the questions I asked:— 


‘What was the rate by water, season of 1927, on wheat from Port 
Colborne to Montreal?—A. 5-53 cents per bushel. 


“ What is the distance in miles from Port Colborne to Montreal?— 
A. 374 miles. 
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“What quantity of Canadian wheat in 1927 went from Buffalo to 
New York, and during the season of 1927 for export?—A. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat at Buffalo, 119,676,656 bushels; export of Canadian 
wheat from New York, 61,618,298 bushel. 

“What quantity of Canadian wheat in 1927 went by water route to 
Montreal for export?—A. Receipts of Canadian wheat, Montreal, by 
water, 69,598,154 bushels; export of Canadian wheat, Montreal, by water, 
45,055,788 bushels. 

“What was the rate on wheat from Port Arthur to Port Colborne, 
season 1927, and also to Buffalo from Port Arthur?—A. To Port Colborne 
2°55 cents per bushel; to Buffalo, 2-79 cents per bushel.” 


Mr. Puayrair: That was a little over 7 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That would be 2-55 plus 5°53, which would equal 8-08 
cents. 

Mr. Piayrair: I will bet that is wrong. But never mind 

Hon. Mr. Rep: The rate from Port Colborne to Montreal is 5°53, and to 
Port Colborne it is 2°55, which is lower than to Buffalo. The average was 8:08 
cents. 

Mr. Puayrair: The way they get those figures is that inquiries are sent 
out to the boat fellows and they often put a little higher than the real rate they 
are getting. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is the way they get their statistics?-—A. Yes. They send to every 
boat fellow and he is asked to mark down what he is getting, and I know lots 
of cases where they mark up the rates, you see, because they do not want to let 
on that the rate is cheaper. But I can get from the boat fellow just what he 
does charge. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. By own impression has always been that when you get the Welland 
Canal in operation they will bring that grain right through to Prescott for one 
cent more per bushel than they are getting to Port Colborne.—A. Now, suppos- 
ing they do? 

Q. That is 3.79 cents.—A. Yes. 

Q. And 2 cents a bushel, I say, will take it to Montreal.—A. Two cents 
a bushel will not pay their cost—will not pay the cost of their labour. You can 
figure it up yourself. You have got to pay the elevator for handling your grain, 
and you have got to pay the Canadian National and the C.P.R. for loading it in 
Montreal. Well, that is over a cent. That is pretty near one and one-fifth. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: It is nearly one and a half, 

Mr. Puayratr: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: No, no, one cent will do it. 

Mr. Puayrarr: No, it is more. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


=e). In and’ out?=—A\ ‘In and’ out: They pay the elevator at Prescott three- 
quarters of a cent, and then they pay seven-tenths down in Montreal for unload- 
ing it, 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. But what I am figuring on is that three-quarters of a cent takes it out 
of the lake boat, puts it into the elevator, takes it out of the elevator and puts 


- it into the canal boat.—A. No, no. The boat fellow that goes to the elevator 


has got to pay for the unloading of his boat, 
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Q: Now, it does not cost three-quarters of a cent to put it into the barge?— 
A. No, no, not into the barge. I think the charge at Port Colborne is one-half 
cent; $5 a thousand bushels. 

Q. To put it in?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the boat that comes from Port Colborne to Montreal has to 
pay one-half cent?—A. Yes; he pays $5 a thousand. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is one and a quarter cents, then. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. Then what do you think it would cost to make it to Montreal?—A. I 
think the railroad would get about— 

Q. But the barges?—A. I don’t think the barges will do it any less than 
three cents, if you get it for three cents. 

Q. And do you think one cent more from Port Colborne would take it to 
Prescott?—A. In the summer time, the time at which the big boats are not busy. 

Q. In the fall?—A. No, I don’t think in the fall, because in the fall of the 
year you can’t get them down there at all. : 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. You mean the lower lake—Getting down to Prescott?—A. I mean in 
October and November, you can’t get the big boats to go to Prescott at all. 
Q. Why?—A. Because they have only got the one elevator there, for one 
thing. 
Q. How would it be if you assume proper elevators?—A. When you can 
go to Buffalo—how many elevators have they in Buffalo? 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 
Q. They have 30,000,000 capacity there?—A. They will go there when 
they can get despatch, and they will come to the Bay when they get despatch, 
and make two trips instead of one to Prescott. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. I think you will have to assume proper terminal facilities at Prescott ?— 
A. Even so, they would not go down there for a cent more, from Lake Erie 
to Prescott, rather than to Buffalo. I would rather go to Buffalo for a cent 
less, for the time you are losing. Then the canal—the underwriters are going 

to charge these big boats more money to come through the Welland canal than 
they do when they don’t canal. This year the underwriters will not take any 
risk at all with those canallers; all those canallers are running without insurance 
this year. 

Q. Kicking at the rate?—-A. The rate is so high. In other words, the 
fellows have been hit so hard; the rate through; I think, is 8 per cent, whether 
it is 6,000 deducted, and all they are insuring now is against total loss and 
collision done and sustained. The boat owners claim they cannot pay those 
rates. They have to pay those rates, and they are getting hard hit, and they 
have got to put it on the grain rate. 

Q. That is the river boat, the 2,500 boat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that not tend to increase with the larger boat?—A. They would 
raise the rate a little, going through the Welland canal. It used to be one- 
eighth excess for the lake trip and a quarter for Montreal. I think it used 
to be that if you made five full trips, if you got them for a cent the rest of 
the trips were free provided there was no loss on first five. 

Q. Would there be more liability to accident with the lake boat coming 
through the Welland canal and through the river down to Prescott than with 
the present type of boat?—A. No, I don’t think there would be much bother 
when you come to build the new Welland canal, because the locks are so big 
and you haye so much more room to swing. Those little boats are just the 
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exact size, and if you give the engine a kick ahead she is into the gate. The 
new locks have about 40 feet in. width to spare and you can check 4 boat up 
pretty quick. Of course, there is a couple of bad places around Prescott, that 
is, where the bends are, but it is not like this all through the river. 


. By Hon. Mr. Reid: 
Q. They pass over light and then they cross over to the Canadian side?— 
A. I think Prescott is the best place for your terminal. If you get them there 
it is all right. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. There is another consideration; it has been stated to us that if the 
Canadian grain trade keeps developing as it has done the last six or eight 
years there are some points in the canal that will have to be improved if you 
are to have a 14-foot canal?—A. There are some places like Rapide Plat where 
it would need to be deepened so you could figure on 14 feet. I think some- 
times in the summer it gets down to 13 feet, in the dry of the summer. 

Q. It was stated that there were three places that there was a conscription, 
and that they would have to be improved, and then that, at the present rate 
of increase of trade, that would provide for about five years?—A. I think you 
should make some improvements there, as far as I know about it. There is a 
fall below in the canal now, vou know. 

Q. Of course that will always be?—A. The pulp wood is responsible for 
an awful lot of that. Look at the trade we are getting in pulp wood, that 
_ Wwe never had a couple of years ago. The Thorold Company take 60,000 to 
70,000 cords a year, and Ogdensburg a lot, besides Three Rivers, etc. 

Q. What type of vessel handles that?—A. The grain fellow, after he takes 
grain down to Montreal, goes down to Matane and Anticosti and Seven Islands 
and up to Lake Erie and Thorold and Ogdensburg. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 
Q. With the pulp wood?—A. With the pulp wood. ‘That is really congesting 
_ the canals more than anything else. F 


By Hon. J. H. Ross: 
Q. That will be carried on?—A. The pulp wood, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. As a steamboat man, what is your opinion of this being an ocean- 
going route after the whole system is completed, the 25 or 30 feet of navigation 
through to Montreal? Will the ocean going vessels go there and take coal 
from Nova Scotia to Toronto or take merchandise from Liverpool or any foreign 
country to Port Arthur, and then bring down wheat right straight through from 
Port Arthur to Liverpool or any foreign country?—A. In the first place, I do 
not think you will get any ocean vessels to go up there without making a lot 
of changes, because ocean vessels have a small rudder to start with, and they 
have to make quick bends in the river, and this little rudder would not do it. 
You know that. 

*Q. But then they have a pilot.—aA. Yes, the vessel takes on a pilot at 
different points, then the insurance company, I think, would charge them such 
excessive rates to go up there that it would not pay a boat to go. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What about the height of the boats?—A. That wouldn’t make any 
difference; but you wouldn’t get any through loads from the old country to 
‘the head of the lakes unless you took Scotch whisky, or something like that; 
that is the only commodity that will give you a through load, you would not 

67552—2) 
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get a load of merchandise. Of course you can get some little package freighter 
to stop at Toronto and Hamilton and those other places, like our little package 
freighter, but they could not compete with those fellows out there, I think. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. There would be as much package freight go up in the present canal boat 
as any other?—A. Yes; the Steamship Company run eight or ten full freight 
boats; they connect with the ocean steamer and take them right up to points 
like Hamilton, Sarnia, Courtright, and all those places. 

Q. How far do they go up?—A. The head of the Jakes, of course they get 
almost all their stuff of Canada manufacture. They just have some through 
export stuff from the old country, but that would never keep a boat going, what 
they get from there, and then the insurance people would want quite a bit for 
insurance to cover the lakes. Then you would have to get a new staff of men 
on the ocean boats, because those ocean fellows are not used to lake navigation; 
isn’t that right? 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. But you would only require a pilot?—A. You would want the men 
there. 

Q. You only want one man there—a captain, if you like to call him that?— 
Well, you would have to have two different crews to come. 

Q. Why?—The engineers and the men, the deck hands and the wheelsmen 
are the same?—A. But they are not used to that kind of work. You never in 
your life saw a boat in the old country landing at a dock without having half a 
dozen tugs. But Senator Reid has seen them up in Fort William turning in their 
own length in the river. 

Q. But with the amount of water up there, you could take the Aquitania 
and put her into one of those places if she had lots of room?—A. But there is 
no room in these ports for that size of steamer. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. You say you would have to have local men?—A. Yes, and then you 
would have to deepen every river and harbour from here to Fort William on the 
lakes to get the ocean boats up. An ocean boat would not carry her loan unless 
loaded down to her marks, say about 30 feet. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. Yes, those 8,000-ton ones are better than the 25,000?—A. Yes, but a lot 
of those fellows are bigger than that. 

Q. But the question I asked you was about the 8,000- or 10,000-ton boats, 
which are about the average tramp ship, if you want to call it that, or freighter? 
__A. What would they draw? Thirty feet. 

Q. Thirty-five feet; that means 27 feet of water; in fact those fellows would 
go right through and take a load of grain right through to Liverpool?—A. No, 
T don’t think they would do it as cheap as we can bring it down here and trans- 
fer it to them, taking everything into account—extra insurance, extra men, and 
other extra expenses—because they take these tramps coming out here, the 
ocean steamers only make one or two trips a year, and the insurance for each 
trip would be very heavy. Even coming to Montreal, they charge more insur- 
ance than going to New York or other Atlantic ports, do they not? 

Q. It is on account of the insurance on the St. Lawrence route itself, that 
is what I understand; they charge more on the insurance, and they used to 
charge a little more on the harbour, and that makes it a little bit more at Mont- 
real. 


I Net. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. Montreal is much behind New York?—A. Yes, quite a bit. 
Q. It has more risks? 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. It was on account of the insurance as the principal thing?—A. The worst 
of Canada is that we can’t ship grain in the winter; that is where we are handi- 
capped. All our grain, you might say, goes to Buffalo in winter, like what left 
Fort William last fall for Buffalo. 

Q. Why is it that the rates from Buffalo to New York regulate the rates 
between Buffalo and Montreal?—A. Well, no, they.don’t. The rate from Buf- 
falo to New York is, I think, 9.10 and the rate from the Bay to Montreal is 
8.60, and the railroads work together, you know. 

Q. I think the rate is pretty nearly generally the same?—A. Yes, the same 
as the passenger rate; they are all hit the same. The Buffalo is a little dearer 
than it is to Montreal. 

Q. The New York fees are cheaper?—A. No, that is done for the insurance, 
to kind of equalize the insurance; then the reason very much stuff goes to Buffalo 
is because they can ship out by eight or nine different railroads; they can go to 
Portland, Boston, and Baltimore, and any place else. When you ship to our 
country in the winter, all you can do is to go to Portland and St. John, and you. 
are done. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. In those ports like New York you get cheaper tonnage?—A. Yes, you 
get cheaper ocean rates. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Not only cheaper, but a greater range of ports, J 
was looking at the chart the other day, and I see them all over, right away up 
to Norway. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Well, I have been under the impression that ag we stand to-day, we 
have at Port Colborne a competing rate with the Erie canal that can regulate 
the rates; we have railways as well; and if we can get these large vessels com- 
ing Own, even as far as Prescott, that that rate from Port Arthur to Montreal 


you want everybody to go broke carrying your grain? 
Q. None go broke?—A. You take the Canada Steamships, they are not 
making any money to-day. Take Patterson and all those fellows; they are 


They have got to get something to make a shilling. If you want to help the 
farmers, why not give them what your interest would cost you if you built 


Q. I should judge from your opinion that we should stop at Prescott and 
use the present canals?—A. That is what I would say, until the country gets 
big enough to look after itself. You have more business now than you can take 
care of. You give me the interest on your deep waterway canal and I will move 
all the grain from Fort William for nothing. 


By the Chairman: 


-  Q. Your view is that the deepened waterway would not give cheaper rates? 
—A. It is not worth the expense you are going to. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Am I right in having this idea, that the only possible cheapening of the 
rate would be any difference in cost there would be between Prescott and Mont- 
real, as compared with the present type of vessels? A. You can get stuff carried 
from Prescott to Montreal a little more cheaply than you would from Port Col- 
borne to Montreal, yes. 

Q. What I meant was that if you had a deep water canal that would 
carry your big lake boat down to Montreal, and if she would stop at Prescott, 
the only difference would be the difference between the cost of those two services. 
That is the only place where there could be any real saving—A. Yes. Then, 
another thing, you will not get the big volume of grain this way, down to Prescott, 
at all, when the crop starts to move in the fall of the year, in November and 
December, you will not get any of those big boats down there at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Because of the lateness of the season?—A. ‘Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. Because they prefer to go to Buffalo?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the owner of the grain would prefer to have it at Buffalo?—A. Yes, 
because he can get all the different railroads to ship. Here they have only 
one or two railroads. 


By Hon. Mr. Read: 

Q. You have four railroads.—A. Where? 

Q. At Buffalo you can ship to New York. It is closer to New York from 
Prescott than it is from Buffalo—A. That may be, but it will not be any cheaper. 
You will find the railroads will not make any cheaper rate. You can ship 
from Sarnia to Montreal to-day for the same rate as from Port McNicol and 
Midland. It must be 170 miles further haul, yet the railroad will give you the 
same rate. Now, the rate from Kingston to Portland is just the same rate as it is 
from Midland. So these fellows all make the at-and-east the same. 


The Cramman: There are a good many things that enter into this question. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. If the rates were lower on the St. Lawrence by Montreal, the New York 
people and those railroads would not lie idle; they would make a corresponding 
decrease.—A. They will cut their rate just the same. The railroads, instead 
of cutting in the summer to meet the all-water rate, figure that it is better to let 
their rate to stay as it is and get the good rates in the winter and the fall. 

By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You will let us have that statement you promised?—A. About the 
freight rates? Yes, as soon as I get back, 

Hon. Mr. Murruy: That will be a part of the record, then, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prayratr: If you gentlemen could stop our Canadian grain from going 
to Buffalo, it would help Canada a lot, but I do not see any way you can do it. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. How can you do it?—A. By the coastal laws. You are breaking the 
coastal laws all the time, because big American boats can go up there and load 
with our Canadian grain and go to Buffalo and unload, and then that grain is 
loaded by an American boat at Buffalo and is brought down to Montreal. That 
is breaking the coastal laws. 

Q. They are evading the law—A. Yes, they are doing it all the time. 

Q. Did not the Government give a license to them? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: No. ; 

Mr. Puayratr: No, no. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. By Order in Council, not for them, but in order to get the grain out?— 
A. No. What the Government has done since the war is that for the last trip 
they rescind the coastal laws and let the American boats go to any place in 
Canada, to take grain for storage. 

Q. For storage over the winter?—A. For instance, Port McNicol or 
Goderich. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That was not since the war; that has been done for fifteen 
years. I will tell you why. 

Mr. Puayratr: I do not know, Doctor. They used to go to Port Huron, 
but never into our ports. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: I thought it was all Georgian Bay ports. 
Mr. Puayrair: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: I know it has been done for a good many years. The 
reason was this. At the time there was only about one-half the storage at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and then there was storage at the Bay ports. 

Mr. Puayrair: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: Of course the purpose was to try to get so much more grain 
out. 

Mr. Puayratr: For the railroads. 


Hon. Mr. Rei: And American boats were allowed to come in. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: It was to relieve the Western country. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is the reason why it was done. But that is not so 
much a question of the coasting laws. When the Treaty was made in 1909 there 
was no such thing in the minds, at all events, of our men here, as that it would 

_ be considered right to do what you have mentioned, but, you see, it is inter- 
national law. There is no way of getting around that. 

Mr. Puayratr: Which? Surely you are breaking the costal laws. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: I do not think you are. 

Mr. Puayrarr: I will give you another example. I cannot go to Chicago 
with a Canadian boat and load in Chicago and bring it to Midland, and ship 
out of Midland to New England. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: You cannot? 

Mr. Piayratr: No. None of the Canadian boats can. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is the way they interpret the law. 

Mr. Piayratr: I am breaking the coastal laws. Then we let the Yankees 
do what they will not let us do. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: That was all brought up by the Government of Sir John 
Thompson. 

Mr. Puayrair: The politicians will sidetrack it and you never get any- 
thing done. 

‘Hon. Mr. Rew: When Sir John Thompson was Prime Minister he put on 
a rate of toll. In order to get over the difficulty, what he did was to put a rate 
of toll on all Canadian grain passing through the Welland Canal for Montreal 
that was not in Canadian vessels. 

Mr. Puayrair: I do not think we need do that. 

Hon. Mr. Rei: That was a protection. They used to come to Ogdensburg 

instead of Buffalo. 

Mr. PLayFair: Yes, 

' 


a 
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Hon. Mr. Rei: But what happened was this. It was many years ago and 
I am only trusting to memory, but I think we had collected about $160,000 in 
tolls, but the Americans immediately raised a row about it and Sir John 
Thompson had to refund the money. 

Mr. Puayratr: That was for toll. That was all right. I do not think that 
has anything to do with what I am telling you. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: But he could not get over the difficulty about the breaking 
of the law, because you have a right to carry from a Canadian port to an 
American port. 

Mr. PLayrairn: Who? 


Hon. Mr. Rew: The Americans have the right to bring their vessel over 
to Canada for a cargo of grain. 

Mr. Puayratr: The Americans, I say, have no right to load at Fort Wil- 
liam and go to Buffalo 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Yes. 

Mr. PLAYFAIR: -——stop there, and take that same grain and put it into 
another American boat at Buffalo and bring it to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Ret: Yes, they have. You cannot get around that now. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is evading our coastal laws. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: But you cannot get around it. 

Mr. Puayratr: Of course you can. The Yankees soon put the harpoon in 
that sort of thing. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Playfair, gave us the other case. 

Mr. Puayrair: I gave you the opposite case. They do it to us. I cannot 
go to Chicago, load coal there and bring it to Midland and ship it out of Mid- 
land to New England; but an American boat can bring it to Midland from 
Chicago and unload, and we cannot stop it. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is the way they interpret their coastal laws. 

Mr. Puayrair: You bet they do. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Strictly. And we do not interpret ours in that way. 

Mr. Puayrair: If you went to work and put up a terminal at Prescott and 
would make all the Canadian grain go there instead of going to Buffalo, you 
would be doing the finest thing ever done. Then you would keep your Cana- 
dian tonnage working and would dc some good. The Americans have ore, 
60,000,000 or 70,000,000 a year, and keep their boats busy. The minute those 
boats are without a load of ore, or the next day, they offer them for the loading 
of grain and carry it cheaply, even losing money. Our fellows have nothing to 
carry all summer but grain and a little bit of coal. We have no ore as the 
Americans have. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. I suppose the Americans can get practically enough cargo all season?— 
A. You take the American boats: they are chartered up, I would say, 85 or 90 
per cent of the time, carrying ore. 

Q. Carrying return cargo?—A. Yes, on contract with the steel trust. We 
have nothing in summer to keep our boats busy. But if we could carry all our 
own grain to Prescott or Buffalo, then we could keep them all going. 


By Hon. Mr. Murphy: 


Q. So they have the advantage in that respect?—A. Yes, they have the 
advantage of a big bulk freight offering all the time. 


ee — 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. That is an economic advantage which it is hard to offset—A. We have 
not got our right to carry our own coal. The Yankees can come in and carry 
our coal. You see, the Canadian Pacific Railway or the Canadian National in 
the West take up a million and a half tons of coal to Fort William, and this 
can all be carried in American boats. We have got no cinch on it. They make 
a low rate on the cargo, because they have a load of ore back. We have got to 
take the low rate of 30 cents per ton, and if we do not get a load of grain we 
have got to come back light for another 30 cents. It is rather one-sided, the 
lake trade. 

“By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. The question has been raised in the Senate by Senator Casgrain?—A. I 
believe he made a speech against this thing. 

Q. I am only saying he raised the question about Norwegian boats?—A. 
There is another thing. 

Q. Tell me how we are going to get over that?—A. I don’t see that you can 
get over that, because you are supposed to be free; but these fellows do not cut 
much ice. 

Q. They take from Buffalo to Montreal?—A. Yes, but they do not take an 
awful lot; little bits of cargoes. 

By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. That is under the general coastal laws?—A. Yes, you can’t stop that. 

Q. They take it to Buffalo, and then from Buffalo, that is the same as the 
United States?—A. No, it was altogether different. 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. I cannot see that.—A. Leave it to your Attorney-General. 
Q. I will take it up with him?—A. We have had Francis King down here, 


and Enderby up here for years trying to get it stopped, and they just give me 


the laugh and “ happy day, glad to have met you”. I may tell you that I was 


the first to start carrying motors from Detroit via Windsor, to Chicago, and it 


—— 


was very profitable. We took them over to Windsor on the ferry and ran them 
on the Glenlyon with their own power and landed them ‘in Chicago. We only 
made five trips when stopped by the United States Government claiming that 
we were breaking the coastal laws. I went down to Washington to investigate 
and was told I could take one more trip, but if more, would be stopped and 
fined. 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. Ii we had a decision of that kind, such as was given to you, as inter- 
preted by the United States, we could stop those other American vessels at 
once?—A. If you could you would be doing the best thing that ever happened. 

Q. How are we going to get that official decision—because that is exactly 
what they are doing with us?—A. You get all that grain to Prescott and Port 
Colborne that you are not getting now. 

Q. But you get a decision in Washington that you could not take it with 
one boat to a Canadian port and another boat to an American?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get me an official decision of that kind?—A. I think I have got 
the ruling at home yet. 

Q. What year, or about what time?—A. When the motors started to go— 
it was after the war. 


By Hon. Mr. J. H. Ross: 
Q. Suppose a boat went to Buffalo and put the wheat in the elevator, while 


another boat came and took it out, would you have to get a transfer?—A. That 
would be covered by a bill-of-lading. It would be either No. 1 or No. 2. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. Do you know how continuous that voyage is? You could not say that 
the grain might not be legitimately sold, speaking of it as fresh grain, and then 
the party changed his mind between Buffalo and Montreal? What I was think- 
ing was, that it would be an evasion of the coastal law if that grain was shipped 
out within a certain length of time?—A. Suppose a shipper gave a boat a charter 
to move a million bushels of wheat to Montreal via Buffalo. He takes it down 
to Buffalo on a through Bill of lading to Montreal, and he gets his boat there, 
loads it, and ships it back to another American canaller, and he slips it down 
to Montreal; there would be no trouble in identifying that through bill of lading; 
it goes on a through bill of lading. 

Q. Would you recommend a Canadian doing anything about those last 
trips?—A. I don’t think I would bother about that much, because the more 
we can get down to the last trip the better, but I don’t like to see so much stuff 
going to Buffalo. Now, the Bay has not had any grain at all this year to speak 
of, I don’t think Port McNicoll has had a boat, or Midland; there is no demand 
for grain. It shows that everything we have got in Fort William is going to 
Buffalo. 


By Hon. J. H. Ross: 


Q. Our Canadian wheat from the west was not very good?—A. But they 
are not through threshing yet. When they get through last year’s crop I think 
they will find it bigger than any yet. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. You heard me read that statement from the Statistical Branch, showing 
that 119,000,000 bushels of Canadian grain went to Buffalo, and 69,000,000 to 


Montreal; supposing this waterway completed, so that they can go to Prescott, 


and then by barge to Montreal, do you think we will get a portion, and if so 
what quantity to go to Montreal on account of the cheaper rate?—A. I don’t 
think you will get any more. The Buffalo rate will be lower there just the 
same. 

Q. Then suppose we have a 25-foot waterway right through to Montreal, 
so that even if you transhipped you would take a very much larger quantity 
from Prescott down, than you do with the present canal, do you think we 
will then be able to draw a portion of that 119,000,000 from the New York 
route?—A. Well, I don’t know that I could answer that. You say there is 
119,000,000 goes to Buffalo now? 

Q. That is what I just read in the statistical statement?—A. You think 
you could get some of that here? 

Q. Yes, when we have our 25-foot canal, instead of 119,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian grain going via New York and 69,000,000 now going to Montreal, 
will we get a larger share of that which is going to Buffalo?—A. I don’t think 
it will make any difference, because you have got to ship to Buffalo to get to 
those different ocean ports. 

Q. Here is what it was, what quantity of Canadian wheat in 1927 went 
from Buffalo to New York during the season of 1927 for export; you say part 
of the grain goes to Buffalo for the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think we shall get a larger share of export wheat from Montreal 
than we do, when that canal is built?—A. No, I do not think it would make 
any difference. 

Q. You do not think even the deep waterway, or lesser freight rates, would 
make any difference?—A. No. The lesser freight rates will not come into it 
at all, because Buffalo will meet you all the time. 

Q. You mean they will lower the rates?—A. Yes. 


‘a 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
Q. They are not going to give up the business—A. If you have a cheap 
freight rate here, Buffalo will give just the same. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 

Q. In cther words, you mean, the United States will not allow their 
American ports to lose traffic which they have got now, even if they have 
to reduce their rates?—A. Yes, that is what I think, because you have got to 
have ports to ship all over the world. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Then you go to the cheapest port. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

Q. There will be no cheap port during the winter, that is the trouble. We 
have no cheap port during the winter.—A. That is where we are handicapped. 

Q. Have you any idea, Mr. Playfair, how much of that 61,000,000 belengs 
to Canadians—of that 61,000,000 that went out through New York?—A. Well, 
I suppose the big bulk of that belonged to the Pool. You might say there 
is nobody shipping anything now but the Pool. Richardson ships a little, and 
Smith-Murphy, but the Pool are the great big shippers. 

Q. Of course the Americans own a good part of it, too?—A. The Pool 
sells it to them. 
| Q. For export?—A. Yes. You know, the Pool sell to James Brown and 
to Rosenbaum; deliver in Buffalo on what they call cif. Buffalo, and they 


_ sell to those fellows. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. If the merchant marine as a body were able practically to compel our 
Canadian vessels into a combine and fixed the rates, the same as they do from 
Port Colborne down now, with a 25-foot waterway A. You mean the 
Canadian Merchant Marine? 

Q. Yes, I mean the Canadian Merchant Marine and the American Merchant 
Marine, or whatever body it is. They fix the rates practically the same from 
Port Arthur to New York as they do to Montreal now. You see, it is 8°60.— 
A. That is the railroads. 

Q. Anyway the rate was roughly 8 cents a bushel_—A. It was 8-60 from 
Bay ports to Montreal. 

a Q. Then from Port Colborne?—A. Port Colborne the same way by the 
rail, yes. 

Q. Then by water it was about 7 cents?—A. By water it went down to 
4,5 and 6-—all kinds of rates. 

Q. It averaged 7?--A. That is what that account says, but I don’t 
believe it. 

Q. Then my question would net be much good, except for this, that I 
wanted to find out if, when we got that 25-foot waterway, there would then 
be any possibility of the American marine or railways—I do not care what 
body it is—being able to say to our Canadian Merchant Marine, under the 
conditions as they are now: “ The rate from Port Arthur to New York is so 
many cents a bushel, and you must charge the same or else we will fight you.” 
And we, being the weaker, might have to submit.—A. We would have to be under 
the Railway Commission to do that. You would have to put the boats under 
the Railway Commission to do that. 

Q. To get cheaper rates?—A. No, to get a uniform rate. You could not 
control lake tonnage otherwise. 

Q. They cannot handle any very great proportion?—A. No, but one or 


two boats will spoil the rate. 
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ScHEDULE oF Rates FROM Fort WiLuiaM To Montreat, Season 1927 
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It will be noticed that June and July are very low, and at this figure 
the boat owners lose money. There is very little grain to move at this 
time of the year, so they take whatever they can get, hoping things will 
take a turn, but as a rule they do not. 

JAMES PLAYFaIR. 


The Committee then adjourned until 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Wenpnespay, 6th June, 1928. 


The Special Committee on the Development and Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, etc., met this day at 8 p.m. 


The Honourable C. E. Tanner presiding. 


Mr. D. W. McLacuuan, Engineer-in-Charge St. Lawrence Waterways, 
Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ontario, was recalled and testified, 
as follows:— 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Mr. McLachlan, there has been an inquiry 
made by two or three people concerning the water flow in the vicinity of Corn- 
wall—Sheek Island, Barnhardt Island, and Bergen Lake, I suppose you call it. 
I think it has been stated here that a much greater volume of water is on the 
American side at that point. Now, suppose we had not erected the Sheek Island 
dam, or even our canals, what would the flow of water be as between the two 
countries in its natural state at that point? 

Mr. McLacuian: I think it would be somewhat misleading to answer that 
question in just exactly that way. From the head of Barnhardt Island down to 
the foot of Barnhardt Island, I see I stated in the evidence here that 90 per cent 
of the water was on the American side. Looking up an old calculation I made, 
based on the cross sectional areas of the streams, I find there is about 95 per 
cent of the flow in American territory between those two points. There was 
about 3 per cent between Sheek Island and Barnhardt Island, and 2 or 3 per 
cent north of Sheek Island. Now, the boundary line from the head of Barn- 
hardt Island to the foot of Barnhardt Island, according to the first treaty, passes 
north of that island and 300 feet from its shore. This boundary was actually 
laid down by metes and bounds by the International Waterways Commission in 
1913. The line along Barnhardt Island is still about 300 feet from the north 
shore. 

Hon. Mr. DaNpuRAND: What is the width of that channel from one island 
to another? 

Mr. McLacuian: About 890 feet; at the narrowest point about 400 feet. 
The Commission actually laid down certain courses to be recognized in future 
as the boundary. 

Above Barnhardt Island, in that stretch from the head of Long Sault Island 
to the head of Barnhardt Island, there is about 70 per cent of the flow of the 
river on our side of the boundary and 30 per cent on the U.S. side. Twenty per 
cent flows south of Long Sault Island, and 80 per cent north; but as the boundary 
line follows close to the north side of that island, as you can see, a small part of 
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the flow north of Long Sault Island passes over U.S. territory. When the whole 
flow over each small length is multiplied by the fall, and averaged, we may say 
we have about 70 per cent of the flow in this part. 

_ Then above that, in the stretch—Morrisburg to Long Sault Island, the 
proportion of flow is about fifty-fifty on the two sides of the lines. 

In the stretch above that the flow is in an unbalanced situation again; only 
about 5 per cent of the flow passes south of Ogden Island and about 95 per cent 
north, and as the boundary is very close to Ogden Island—only 300 feet away— 
about 75 per cent of the potential power would be on the Canadian side, and 
the balance on the American side. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: In the vicinity of Morrisburg. 

Mr. McLacuian: From there up to the head of Galops Island it is about 
fifty-fifty again. So, if you total the International Rapids Section you will find 
that we have about 49 per cent, and they have about 51 per cent. It is very 
close to fifty-fifty. I went into that quite deeply in 1913. I have just now 
totalled up the figures computed then. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: What these people say is that in a state of 
nature we had practically half the flow in the vicinity of Barnhardt Island. 

Mr. McLacuian: No. We never had more than 5 per cent, and the build- 
ing of the Sheek Island dam did not rob us of more than 2 per cent of the total 
flow. 

Hon. Mr. Brerqur: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that Mr. 
McLachlan prepare a statement showing the present expense of administration 
on each section from Montreal up, and how it is divided between the States and 
Canada. Those figures are in the records of the Railway Department? 

Mr. McLacuian: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Berque: And another statement estimating the expense after the 
Welland Canal is in operation—the additional expense which will be borne by 
the Canadian Government—and a third estimate of the expense, and how 
divided between the two countries if the project as suggested by the Joint Board 
is carried out. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Would not the division of the expense between 
the two countries depend on the treaty made? 

Hon. Mr. Rew: Why should we not have an opportunity of discussing that 
with Mr. McLachlan here? Don’t you think that should go in next session? 

Hon. Mr. Beiqur: This record will go before the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: That is not it. This record will go before the American 
people and the American Government, and we should have a chance to cross- 
examine Mr. McLachlan on it. We want to get all the information we can. 

The CHamrMan: Are you satisfied to leave the matter with Mr. McLachlan? 

Hon. Mr. Beique: Yes. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS OF PRESENT 
NAVIGATION SYSTEM—MONTREAL TO LAKE SUPERIOR 


Based on Average of the Five Year Period 1922-1926 inclusive 


Section Cost Total 


A. By Canada—- A, 
Lachine Canal.. Bb 4X pei err aE ga es 302,700 
Soulanges Canal. A eet aay clbrsordcu ihe’ zc cen ed 131,400 
Quebec Canals—General.. eee eR sg'e ede ahet Sudatitel ok eee a wea 75,300 
Hungry, Bay Dykece wanes ake sate eis pice cia, Sole ene aes te mere 15,300 
CornwalliGamnal #475. 02y RN SEATS. VOD A Re Sa. & 168,100 
Williamsbure Canali ates +c. 5 ols eiee Gaes Saba: Oper ata ake 79,200 
Welland Canal. < Fe Ra oc athe fo athe OORT arch Theteat nce tana 529,000 
Sault Ste Marie Canal.. SEO Reha os lited Oh M ss wae Ee ROLLS 5 ete 73,800 
—————— $1,374,800 
B. By United States — 
Detroit (Rivers: Sayers HASSE! sae AEOAS EL Ae 99,400 
Lake, St-Glaincé& St. drmierke ae <a pa Soa are ete 31,500 
St. Clair’ Rivera. Re TT a an) cae ee a Oe Be 78,500 
St. Mary’s Falls “Canal. PTR. oe ce Moai nec eaegeMnce “astra ee cecaie wre ements 248,300 
St.’ Mary's) Rivers <9 85 ste led 1s a. 200 os oa he eRe, ie man 86,000 
ee 543,700 
Motel! . iar thpethn.oit aad etal Wed. tieleite $1,918,500 


Note:—The annual cost of maintenance and operation of lights and other aids to 
navigation are not included in the above statement as this expenditure will also be 
required for the proposed deep waterway. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS OF PROPOSED 
DEEP WATERWAY—MONTREAL TO LAKE SUPERIOR 


Scheme—Crysler Isd. Project in International Rapids Section—Hungry Bay— 
Melocheville Project in Soulanges Section 


Section Cost Total 
A. Navigation Works.— 
St. Lawrence River— 
Lachine Section —Wocksi eyes ances satis ant rable eprraeh betta bie eo 00,000) 
Bridges. tiie tu tars ae Bee eae tae a 
Miscellaneous.) se sie sane caeee ae ie: Renee n ne. OU 
eG Canal RACsK cc. 4s Beer e os Uccemectem ee Meeere 150,000 
——— §$ 370,000 
Soulanges Section——Wocks. «pecs chew ee ueren ee akcieh aricaatche ers seme 150,000 
Bridges... OSU. ida thstiters Lele norte eee 75,000 
Nitscella neous ticylarciue ste betty ly meatuke eure 40,000 
——_—__—_—_—- 265,000 
Lake St. Francis Section—Hungry Bay Dyke... .. .. .. .. 15,000 
Miscellancousieperins co sictine Gierey 15,000 
—_—_—————_- 30,000 
International Rapids Section—Locks.. .. .. .. .. .. .. «. 150,000 
IBVIdGESs .daccihakhe ie eee oM rear 15,000 
Miscellancous-. eer Aree ee 75,000 | 
Cornwall [Canalis ie esas 110,000 t 
w-5 350,000 
Thousand Isd. Section—-New aids to Navigation.. .. .. .. 85,000 
— 85,000 
Welland Ship Canal.. .. . GP Gees atta ook ay INS ee ote te eS = ee 1,000,000 
Detroit River--as at present... ve v.04 0b SU, SE 99,400 i 
haker St: Clair—aseat spresent tev. ci s,s) Leclis mUrcicrrcmc cen une nee anee 31,500 ] 
St. Clair River—as at present.. .. a ee Sao a We iy 78,500 


St. Mary’s Falls Canal—U'S. Canal a as “at present. . Pde I 248,300 
Sault Ste Marie Canal—Can. Canal as at DVESENUewincaacee co ee 73,800 
Ste Mary seRiver—aseatepresents. .° . hus sccm ee 86,000 


617,500 
Dotal ca steele reic) Sets ed sca rahe oe eee eee $2,717,500 

B. Power Works.— 
Crysler 1a .o5c0ti ces ito haiees Deen et. 2c oe a eee 390,000 
Barnhardt Isd.. whe ole, BaksmoboLigsxsi, ohealehe Ml CMe Toee ts ken ee ane 1,040,000 


DLotalesseemeni. RTA ee, Cl Satake $1,430,000 
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Summary.— 
NSA LOU VVLOU SCE eRe. tice eye ie ks 6) Gas he cok, os fous, on: $2,717,500 
POW er NVWiOPKSM ills Exag. stir ral thsrde. Ciestee ceeMd te! eee a PLP ERD oy 1,430,000 


Gian die No Palawan: Mine ce seem le sR ce Se he oe $4,147,500 


Novre:—The annual cost of maintenance and operation of existing lights and other 
aids to navigation is not included in the above statement. The above includes the cost 
of maintaining such parts of the existing 14 ft. canal system as will be available for 
use after the deep waterway is built. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Lefebvre is here to-night. The address he delivered 
in Quebec is part of No. 5 of the printed record. 

Hon. Mr. Brtquz: It was printed before Mr. Lefebvre had corrected the 
translation, and it is altogether unacceptable. It is a bad translation, and Mr. 
Lefebvre thinks it is very unfair to him. It is not even indicated that it is a 
translation. 


Ouivier Lerepvre, Chief Engineer of the Quebec Streams Commission, 
Montreal, appeared before the Committee and testified as follows:— 

The CuarrMAN: First of all we would like to have your full name and 
occupation. 

Mr, Leresvre: Olivier Lefebvre. I am a civil engineer, and Chief Engineer 
of the Quebec Streams Commission. I was a member of the Joint Board of 
Engineers who investigated the question of the St. Lawrence deep waterway. 

Hon. Mr. McDovearp: Has that Board been discharged, Mr. Lefebvre? 

Mr. Lurresvrs: Not officially, anyway. I understand it is still alive 
theoretically; but practically it has been dead for a long time. 

I wish to state that this address of mine, which I delivered in Quebec on 
the 7th of May last, was delivered in the French language. A translation of 
that address was made here by some translator connected with the Senate. I 
had understood that it would not be printed until I had a chance to revise the 
translation. I find that, through some misunderstanding, no doubt, the paper 
has been printed in instalment No. 5 of the proceedings of this Committee, as 
appendix No. 4, page 148. As it is, there is no indication that this appendix is 
a translation, and I appear as having written this address as it stands. It is 
evident that the translator of this paper, who no doubt is a very good translator, 
is not an engineer. He missed a lot of points, and the translation is not a good 
one, to say the least, and I would like to have a chance of putting in a cor- 
rected and revised translation which correctly expresses the ideas I stated. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: It would save time for Mr. Lefebvre to correct the 
document. 


Mr, Lerrsvre: I have it all corrected. 
Hon. Mr. Betque: You might proceed to read it, and we might put ques- 
tions and take notes for questions to be asked when you are through. 
The CuatRMAN: We will leave it to you to read the material parts. 
« Mr. Leresvre: I say that:— 


I accepted with some hesitation the invitation of your president to 
come here and speak for a few moments on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
This question has been for several years now the subject of serious dis- 
cussions on account of the grave consequences which may ensue from 
this undertaking for our country. Opinions are very sharply divided on 
the issue. It is with the hope of being able to shed a little light on the 
subject that I accepted to address you on this occasion. 
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Please bear in mind that the speaker is an engineer and that he is 
not qualified to discuss the political aspects of the question nor the inter- 
national complications which it may involve. 

The linking up of the important territory bordering the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic ocean by a ship canal has been a subject of discussion 
during the past thirty years in Canada and the United States. You are, 
no doubt, aware that a commission of engineers was appointed in 1899. 
by the Government of the United States to study this question, and that 
the commission submitted a report in 1900. 

Three routes were considered. The route favoured at that time was 
that of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario by means of a canal on the American 
side, then navigation to Oswego, N.Y., and a deep ship canal from Oswego 
to the Hudson River. (See Deep Waterways Board Report, 1900.) 

No action was taken following this report. 

In 1904, the Canadian Government with the object of facilitating 
the grain movement from the head of the Great Lakes to Montreal, had 
a study made of a ship canal scheme by way of the Ottawa River and 
French River. This is the Georgian Bay Canal project. 

In 1920, the Government of the United States and the Canadian 
Government submitted to the International Joint Commission the study 
of a project-which aimed to make the St. Lawrence navigable by deep 
draught ships. This Commission submitted the technical aspects of the 
scheme to two engineers, Lieut.-Col. W. P. Wooten, of the United States, 
and W. A. Bowden, at the time Chief Engineer of the Department of 
Railways and Canals. The report of these two engineers is known as the 
“Wooten-Bowden Report ”’. 

In 1921, this Commission made a report which was rather favourable 
to the undertaking, but it recommended that the problem be submitted 
to an enlarged board of engineers, and in 1924, the two Governments 
appointed such a board, which consisted of six members:— 


American Section— 
Major-General Edgar Jadwin, then assistant chief engineer of the 
United States Army War Department, Washington. 
Colonel William Kelly, at the time chief engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, Washington. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. Pillsbury, at the time engineer in charge 
of hydrographic surveys on the Great Lakes. 


Canadian Section— 


Mr. D. W. McLachlan, engineer in charge of the St. Lawrence, 
Department of Railways and Canals. 

Brigadier-General C. H. Mitchell, Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
University of Toronto, and consulting engineer. 

Mr. O. Lefebvre, chief engineer of the Quebec Streams Commission. 

The two Governments submitted to these engineers a certain number 
of questions regarding the possibility of improving the St. Lawrence as 
a deep waterway. This Commission presented a report in 1927. This 
is the report which serves as a basis for most of the discussions on the 
subject. 

It should be pointed out, at the outset, that these engineers did not 
recommend the carrying out of the scheme. They answered certain ques- 
tions of a wholly technical character which had been submitted to them. 
The Board stated unanimously that the project was feasible with all guar- 
antees of security. They recommended that, in order to achieve a given 
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result, the best plan to adopt was this or that one, for such and such a 
reason, but they did not state that the said plan should be undertaken, 
It has been wrongly stated in certain quarters that this Board reported 
favourably to the scheme. 


Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: What Board are you speaking of? 

Mr. Lerepvre: The Joint Board of Engineers, of which I was a member. 

Hon. Mr. McDovaatp: That is your Board, an engineering body? 

Mr. Leresvre: Yes, but it was not within our province to state that we 
considered that the work’ should be carried out. 

Hon. Mr. McDovugatp: That is quite clear. 

Mr. Lerepvre: Then I describe the actual conditions of the river. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Didn’t you say it was stated elsewhere that you 
had recommended that the works should be started at once? 

Mr. Leresvre: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Would you mind stating by whom or what body? 

Mr. Leresvre: ‘I saw a statement to that effect in the Weekly Bulletin 
which is issued from Washington by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. I suppose you saw the same thing. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I just wanted to know. 

Mr. Lerepvre: That is where I read about it. Then there is a chapter on 
the actual conditions in the river, 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Page 150 of this pamphlet. 

Mr. Lerrsvre: Yes. 

For the purposes of navigation the St. Lawrence may be divided into 
three sections: that of the Gulf of St. Lawrence up to Montreal—a distance of 
about 1,000 miles, and navigable by ocean-going ships with 30 feet of draft. This 
navigation has been made possible by dredgings, more particularly above Quebec, 
which have cost Canada in the neighbourhood of $32,000,000. The work of deep- 
ening the river is being continued with the object of increasing the available depth 
to 35 feet. The harbour of Quebec, whose importance is increasing rapidly, and 
into which ocean liners of the greatest tonnage may find a berth, is situated in 
this section. The season of navigation covers, on an average, a period of about 
74 months, from April 15th to the beginning of December, The second section, 
from Montreal to the foot of Lake Erie, at Port Colborne, covers a distance of 
368 miles. Within this stretch there is a rise of 552 feet—a rise which is over- 
come by canals and locks opposite the falls and rapids. The depth of the 
canals accommodate boats with 14 feet of draft. 

In that section the first obstacle is the Lachine Rapids between Montreal 
and Lake St. Louis, where there is a fall of 45 feet, overcome by the Lachine 
Canal. Length of the canal, 84 miles; five locks. 

The second obstacle occurs between the head of Lake St Louis and the foot 
of Lake St. Francis—a distance of 16 miles—where the rapids of Coteau, the 
Cedars and the Cascades are located. Difference of level between the two lakes, 
83 feet. This distance is navigated through the Soulanges Canal. Length of 
the’canal, 14 miles; four locks. 

The third obstacle: At Cornwall the river becomes an international water- 
way. The Long Sault Rapids, which are overcome by a lateral canal and six locks 
commence near Cornwall. Length of the Cornwall Canal, 11 miles. There is a 
fall of 48 feet in the Long Sault Rapids. Then there is another lock at Farran’s 
Point. Length of the canal, 14 miles. At Morrisburg, at the Rapide Plat, the 
length of the canal is 33 miles, and there are two locks. Finally there is the 
canal with three locks between Iroquois and the head of the Galops rapids at 
Cardinai, a few miles below Prescott. Length of the canal, 74 miles. From the 
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head of the Galops Rapids, which is 110 miles from Montreal, where the control 
section of Lake Ontario is located, to the head of Lake Ontario there is open 
navigation for a distance of about 225 miles. The Niagara River and Niagara 
Falls are between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. The total difference in levels is 
326 feet, which is overcome by the Welland Canal. Length of the canal, 262 
miles; 25 locks. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: By “open navigation” you mean no locks or 
rapids? 

Mr. Leresvre: That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Rew: That is between what points? 

Mr, Lerervrr: The Galops Rapids at Cardinal, and Port Dalhousie, at 
the head of Lake Ontario. The total difference in levels between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie is 326 feet, which is overcome by the Welland Canal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is the present canal? 

Mr. Lereevee: The present 14-foot canal. 

The third section is that of the Great Lakes, where a depth of 20 feet has 
been made possible by deepening certain of the channels connecting these lakes, 
such as the Detroit River between Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie—a distance 
of 284 miles; Lake St. Clair, 14 miles; the St. Clair River between Lake Huron 
and Lake St. Clair—a distance of 39 miles; and finally the St. Mary’s River 
between Lake Superior and Lake Huron—a distance of 643 miles. Lake 
Superior is 600 feet. above sea level, whereas Lake Huron and Lake Michigan 
are at 580 feet. The difference of 20 feet is to be found in the slope of the 
St. Mary’s River, and in the rapids or falls of 18 feet at Sault Ste. Marie. 
This rapid is overcome by locks, four on the American side and one on the 
Canadian side. Two of the American locks have a depth of 244 feet over the 
sills. The Canadian lock has a depth of 18 feet. 

Therefore, ocean navigation with a draft of 30 feet and more as far as 
Montreal; navigation at 14 feet from Montreal to Port Colborne, at the foot 
of Lake Erie; navigation at 20 feet on the Great Lakes, as far as the head 
of Lake Superior. 

Then I come to the cost of the present canals. 


COST OF CANALS 


The canals mentioned in the second section (from Montreal to Lake Erie) 
are all located in Canadian territory. They were constructed and are main- 
tained by the Government of Canada. Our country made a capital outlay of 
$69,000,000 for their construction. You are aware that a new Welland Canal 
is under construction and that it is estimated it will be completed in 1930. 
It will provide a depth of 274 feet in the reaches, and a depth of 30 feet in 
the locks. In 1930 it will be possible for the largest lake boats to enter Lake 
Ontario and to navigate as far as Prescott, 115 miles from Montreal. The 
cost of the new Welland is estimated at $115,000,000. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE GREAT LAKES 


If all the canals in the second section have been constructed by Canada, 
at Canada’s expense, it is but fair to say that the improvements in the rivers 
connecting the Great Lakes were carried out almost exclusively by the United 
States Government, at a cost of about $46,000,000. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Some of them, at least, are on the Canadian 
side? 

Mr. Lerepvre: JI am coming to that in a minute. The improvements 
include the locks at Sault Ste Marie. The channels thus improved are not all 
located in American territory. The Livingstone channel, in the Detroit River, 
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is largely in Canadian territory. The Amherstburg channel in the same section 
of the Detroit River is wholly in Canadian territory; the first is used by down 
bound vessels and the second by up bound vessels. Canadian boats use them 
on the same basis as American boats—just as the latter make use of our canals. 
The Government of Canada has spent about $6,000,000 for the lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

DEEP WATERWAY 


The present system of navigation requires a transfer of export cargoes 
at two points: first at the foot of Lake Erie, then at Montreal. It is believed 
that there is an advantage in doing away with this transhipping from one 
vessel to another if the St. Lawrence were deepened and improved to accom- 


. modate vessels of greater draft. This undertaking is what is generally called: 


“The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway.” 

The problem submitted to the engineers was that of determining if such 
a project could be carried out, the best plan of carrying it out and the probable 
cost of same. In view of the fact that the falls and rapids on the St. Lawrence 
have a potentiality of approximately 5,000,000 h.-p. of which 3,000,000 are in 
the Canadian section and 2,000,000 are in the International section, and that 
it is desirable to utilize this power for the industrial development of the two 
countries, would it be possible to improve the St. Lawrence for the production 
of that power. The investigation had reference to the following questions: 
What would be the cost of improving the river for navigation alone and what 
would be the cost of improving this river for power alone? What would be 
the cost of a combined plan of improvement? Would it be advantageous to 
carry out the combined projects? At this point, by having suitable maps, I 
explained the plan we were recommending to improve the different sections 

The St. Lawrence has, as you know, a drainage basin of about 375,000 


- square miles at Montreal. It has a flow which is extraordinarily regular. In 


fact, it is the best regulated river in the world. At the outlet of Lake Ontario, 
the maximum flow registered was 320,000 second feet, and the minimum flow 
180,000 second feet. The ratio between the extreme maximum and the extreme 
minimum was less than 2 to 1. On the St. Maurice for instance, the ratio is 
25 to 1; on the Ottawa river, the ratio is 10 to 1. 


NAVIGATION ALONE 


One of the problems to be solved was an improvement of the river above 
Montreal, and as far as the head of the Great Lakes for navigation alone. 

The problem looking to the improvement of navigation alone is easy 
enough, since in every case, with the exception of one short section, the depth 
is secured by means of lateral canals with locks, at an estimated cost of $167,- 
200,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rerp: That is from Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes? 
—A. That is from Montreal to Lake Ontario—to the foot of Lake Ontario. 

The exception mentioned is in the reach just above the head of the Long 
Sault Rapid, where it is cheaper to use the river for a certain distance—which 
wou!'d require the construction of a low dam. All these works for navigation 
alone in no wise affect the flow of the river, and involve no engineering diffi- 
culties whatever. 

WATER-POWER 

This is not the case when one considers the improvement of the river for 
power. The concentration at given points of the available heads requires 
extensive changes in the sections and rather complicated compensating works, 
if one is to provide the necessary safeguards against damage-claims and 
disasters. 

67552—22 
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You probably know that ice constitutes one of the most difficult problems 
in the St. Lawrence and creates a situation which calls for very careful study 
if a definite and effective solution is desired. For instance, the sections of the 
rapids do not cover with ice. This stretch of open water exposed to the cold 
air forms frazil which is carried along by the current and gathers in the parts 
of the river where the surface is ice covered, and packs at the surface if the 
velocity of the current does not exceed 24 feet per second or is carried under 
the ice if the current exceeds 24 feet per second. This process of ice formation 
goes on throughout the whole winter. The Lachine Rapids and the foot of 
Lake St. Louis are responsible for the Laprairie basin and the harbour of 
Montreal being filled with ice, frazil (which the French call “Glace en 
Sorbet.”). This ice forms an obstruction and raises the water in the harbour 
from 10 to 12 feet higher than the summer level. This phenomenon is due 
solely to the obstruction caused by the ice. Lake St. Louis covers with ice, but 
the rapids of Coteau and the Cedars always remain open, and the same phen- 
omenon of the production of ice and frazil is repeated with the result that the 
surface of Lake St. Louis, which should be practically level, rises at the head of 
the lake as much as 7, 8, and even 10 feet above the normal summer level so 
that at a certain time a portion of the water of the St. Lawrence flows into 
the Ottawa River channel at Vaudreuil into the Lake of Two-Mountains 
whereas normally it is the Ottawa river which flows into the St. Lawrence by 
that channel. The same ice phenomenon occurs in the international section 
of the river between Prescott and Cornwall. The ice piles up at the foot of 
the Long Sault Rapids and often causes very damaging floods at Cornwall, in 
the middle of winter. From Prescott to Kingston the river covers with ice in 
a normal way. Lake Ontario does not freeze, neither do the other lakes, with 
the exception of Lake St. Clair, which in area might be compared with our own 
Lake St. John. 

To ensure the operation during the winter months of hydro-electric power- 
houses erected on the St. Lawrence river, it is essential that the upper reach be 
covered with a sufficient ice cover to precent the frazil from reaching the power- 
house. To achieve this object, the section of the river in the rapids must be 
enlarged to a point where the velocity of the current will not be more than 
24 feet per second, or at all events, that the surface of water exposed to the 
air and producing frazil will be reduced to a point where the frazil that is 
formed may be stored in the deep part of the head race, without retarding the 
regular flow of the river. 

The concentration in generating plants can only be attained by means of 
dams built across the river, or by the diversion of the waters into lateral head- 
races excavated for this purpose. At all events, the plan found to be the 
cheapest was that which uses the river, taking all factors into account; necessary 
deepening in the rapids, in order to secure a current which would practically 
eliminate the formation of frazil, and ensuring a regular and uniform flow of 
water to the various power-houses. In summer, the enlargements of certain 
sections are necessary in order to avoid back water and head losses. 


| 


COST OF THE COMBINED IMPROVEMENT 


It has been found that navigation, between Lake Ontario at Kingston, and 
Montreal, for a depth of 25 feet with locks at 30 feet, may be secured at a cost — 
of $167,000,000. It has also been established that, in order to improve the 
river for power alone in the same section, the cost would total $533,000,000 
for a power-house capacity of 5,000,000 horse-power. By combining the two 
improvements the cost would be $650,000,000. An economy of $50,000,000 
would be realized. If one adds the cost of the Welland canal, $115,000,000, the 
cost of deepening the rivers connecting the Great Lakes and that of the com- 
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pensating works, estimated at $44,000,000, one reaches a grand total of $799,- 
000,000. Once again, this estimate provides for hydro-electric plants with a 
capacity of 5,000,000 horse-power. Of this quantity of power 2,000,000 horse- 
power in round figures are located in the international section from Cornwall 
upstream, and are to be divided equally between the two countries. The 
balance, 3,000,000 horse-power, is available in the essentially Canadian section 
of the river, which is wholly in the province of Quebec, namely, 2,000,000 in 
the Soulanges section and 1,000,000 in the Lachine section. Ii goes without 
saying that the installation of the power generating units may be made when 
the power may be disposed of and our industrial progress demands it. 


NO EXPORT OF POWER 


It is well understood, and it is a policy approved by the greatest majority— 
that is about the only point on which everybody is in agreement—that thie 
power that will be generated from our section of .the St. Lawrence must be 
utilized at home and will not be exported to the United States. Moreover, I 
believe that American opinion accepts this situation with good grace, and that 
our friends in the United States are not counting on receiving from the St. 
Lawrence any other electrical power but that which rightfully belongs to them. 
They desire the improvement of navigation; they want to make it possible for 
vessels of the Great Lakes to reach Montreal or Quebec, or even enter the gulf. 
They believe that ocean steamers will travel up to the head of the Great Lakes: 
Chicago, Duluth, Fort William. 


ESTIMATES 


The estimates prepared by the engineers have caused some criticism. Com- 
parisons have been made. The estimate of $252,000,000 made by Messicurs 
Wooten-Bowden in 1921 has been compared with the estimate of $650,000,000 
mentioned in the last report, and this has led to the statement: what was 
to cost $252,000,000 in 1921 is estimated at $650,000,000 in 1927. Hence the 
deductions. 

In the first place, a comparison is made between two plans which are not 
comparabic because they do not cover the same items. The estimate of 1921 
ouly covers the section between the foot of Lake Ontario and Montreal. In 
addition. the estimate only deals with the development of 1,464,000 lorse- 
power ia the international section. It does not include any power development 
in the essentially Canadian section. If the two estimates are placed on the 
same basis, it will be found that ihey are not very far apart. 

It is generally stated that the engineers’ estimates are insufficiert. I am 
in a position to tell you that the estimates embodied in the report which was 
submitted last year were prepared with the greatest care. Nothing was over- 
looked in the way of determining the exact nature of the foundation, the 
ground which would require excavation, and finally all the factors which would 
have any bearing on the cost of the works. Strangely enough, it is whispered 
in certain quarters that the estimates are too high. That is, the unit prices 
we have used have been stated to be too high. 


© 


MAINTENANCE OF A UNIFORM FLOW 


- In considering the problem of the development of the St. Lawrence and 
its improvement both for navigation and for power, there are certain guiding 
principles which must be kept in mind. For instance, the uniform flow of the 
St. Lawrence must be maintained at all costs. It must be guaranteed. The 

__ level of the St. Lawrence river at Montreal is seasonally regular and free from 

sudden fluctuations, because the discharge from Lake Ontario is seasonally 

regular and uniform. On the other hand, the volume of water utilized by hydro 
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power plants is, with rare exceptions, very variable. It varies directly with the 
quantity of power supplied to the customers. You all know what we call the 
load factor. It is the ratio between the peak load and the average load of a 
period consisting generally of twenty-four hours. The power generating plants 
which will be installed on the St. Lawrence will be subject to the same condi- 
tions. The load factor may possibly be closer to unity. Whatever the factor 
may be, it is essential that the flow of the river must not change with the load, 
which amounts to this, that the maximum to be allowed for the power-generating 
plants must correspond to the power which an average available flow can pro- 
duce. In this way, when the water is not required at the plant, it will not be 
stored up in a pond formed by a dam or into a lake, but it must be allowed to 
run out by means of sluice-gates built outside of the plant, in a weir constructed 
for this purpose. It is an exceedingly important principle if one is to retain for 
our river its navigable character. 

All the commissions of engineers were unanimous in laying down this prin- 
eiple which must be applied not only to the international section but also in the 
Soulanges section and in the Lachine section. It is the method to be followed 
in order to ensure a uniform flow that caused the two sections of the board to 
differ with respect to the plan for the International Rapids section. The 
Americans favour what is known as the “ single-stage development ”’, a concen- 
tration at one point of all the fall between Prescott and the foot of the Long 
Sault Rapids at Cornwall, by means of a dam located at either the head or at 
the foot of Barnhardt Island, but the power plant would in both cases he located 
at the foot of Barnhardt Island. And this means that the flow from Lake Ontario 
would be controlled by a dam connected to a power station having a capacity 
in excess of 2,000,000 horse-power. The flow in such a plant may vary to a very 
considerable degree. As the stretch of water above the dam is Lake Ontario, 
which has an area of 7,500 square miles, the flow may be retarded with little 
effect on the level of this sheet of water, but the effect might be positively 
disastrous to that section of the river below the dam. 

We insist that the control of the flow from Lake Ontario be not connected 
with a power plant having a capacity of several million horse-power. The ideal 
plan would be the construction of a control dam for the flow only. But as this 
plan would involve the loss of a certain quantity of power which may become 
very valuable, and which has an important value to-day, we have agreed to 
connect this dam with a hydro-electric plant of much lesser proportions, and 
which can be operated as a basic plant with a uniform load twenty-four hours — 
a day. It is readily conceivable that this plant may be connected with a system _ 
in which the variations in load will be absorbed by other units in the system. 
¥or this reason we favour concentration at two points—“ the two-stage develop- 
ment”. The control dam for Lake Ontario would be at Crysler Island, a few 
miles below the town of Morrisburg. 


Hon. Mr. Rem: Excuse me. You say “we favour”. That is, the Cana- 
dian section of the engineers favour that? 

Mr. Lerzpvre: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: That is not the whole Board? 

Mr. Leresvre: I make that clear. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: You do? All right. 

Mr. Lerepvre: That is really what “we” stands for. The control dam for 
Lake Ontario would be at Crysler Island, a few miles below the town of Morris- 
burg. The head available would be 24 feet. The other concentration would be 
at Barnhardt Island, at the same point favoured by the American section—a 
head of about 60 feet. ‘The dam at the head of Barnhardt Island will be pro- 
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vided with a long spillway, and if the volume of water in the plant be reduced, 
the pond between the two power-houses, which is limited to the area of the river, 
will rise very rapidly, and in a very short while the flow will run out by the spill- 
way which I have just mentioned. This plan insures the uniformity of the dis- 
charge from Lake Ontario, and I repeat once more that this is the essential 
thing, not only in the interest of good navigation at Montreal, but also to safe- 
guard the value of the water-power in the Canadian section of the river. It is 
quite true that this plan would involve an outlay of $34,000,000 more than the 
sum required to carry out the single-stage plan, but the security of the level in 
the port of Montreal and of the level below Montreal is worth more than this 
slight difference. Moreover, control by means of two dams makes provision for 
greater security against accidents, chances for which are very remote, but never- 
theless quite possible. 

Then I give some extracts of the report— 

Hon. Mr. Briqur: In order to have a proper connection let me ask, with 
the two sections is there any danger? 

Mr. Leresvre: I beg your pardon? 

Hon. Mr. Briqur: If the two-stage project be adopted, is there any 
danger of the dam being carried away? 

Mr. Lerepvrz: I may say that the element of danger in both cases is 
exceedingly remote. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esrrrance: Is it there just the same? 

Hon. Mr. Berqur: Is it diminished by the two-stage development? 

Mr. Lerzpvre: It is still more remote in the case of the two-stage develop- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: What were you going to say about those extracts, Mr. 
Lefebvre? 

Mr. Leresyre: Following are extracts from the report itself. 

Hon. Mr. Murpuy: Of the Joint Board of Engineers? 

Mr. Leresvre: Of the Joint Board of Hingineers, making it clear that the 
principals which I have just enunciated there are paramount. 


For example, paragraph 109 is entitled ,-— 


“Fundamental Principles” : 
“The plans have been prepared in accordance with the recognized 


principle that the interests of navigation on the St. Lawrence are 
paramount. A full observance of this principle does not interfere with 
the beneficial use of the flow of the river for power generation. On the 
contrary, the improvement of the rapids sections of the river for the joint 
benefit of navigation and power affords, as a rule, much better navigation 
than could be secured by the improvement now economically justifiable in 
the interest of navigation alone.” 


Then paragraph 116:— 

. “The various power houses have the capacity for the development 
of the maximum flow which the Board considers as utilizable in the 
future. The interests of navigation require that the flow down the St. 
Lawrence be maintained at a high degree of uniformity, and prevent the 
maximum use of water for power by fluctuating the hourly flow to meet 
the fluctuating power demand. An installed capacity well in excess of 
the minimum flow of the river has been provided, however, since the 
increasing value of power will justify its eventual development from the: 
flow available during high-water periods only.” 
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Then paragraph 218:— 

“The improvement of the St. Lawrence river could affect the water 
levels at and below Montreal to the extent only that the works might 
be so operated as to modify the rate of discharge of water down the. 
river. The program for the regulating of lake Ontario recommended by 
the Board is so drawn as to afford mean discharges during the critical 
months of September, October and November at least equal to the dis- 
charges that occur in nature; and discharges in the half of April, when 
the river has its maximum flood levels, no greater than those that would 
occur with equal frequency without regulation. There remains the possi- 
bility of the introduction of fluctuations in the discharge of the river 
through the fluctuations in the discharges through the power plants to 
meet their changing loads.” 


Then paragraph 219:— 

“Any necessary uniformity of discharge past the various power 
structures can be secured by opening sluice gates as the power load and 
power house discharge diminishes. Power can be profitably generated at 
the various plants recommended by the Board without causing any greater 
hourly and daily fluctuations in the water levels at Montreal than now 
occur from natural causes, and suitable government supervision, both 
over the plants in the International Section and over those in the province 
of Quebec, can assure this result.” 


Then paragraph 234 is in answer to question 5, which reads as follows:— 


“To what extent may water levels in the St. Lawrence River at and 
below Montreal, as well as the river and lake levels generally, be affected 
by the execution of the project?” 


Answer :— 

“The irresponsible operation of the power works proposed by the 
Board, or indeed any power works, however designed, that develop fully 
the power resources of any section of the river, would affect injuriously 
the water levels in the St. Lawrence river at, and below Montreal; but it 
is feasible to operate these works under government supervision in such 
manner that they will neither lower the summer levels in the lower river 
nor raise the winter and spring levels. With such contro] the improve- 
ments proposed will have no injurious effect. whatever .on the water levels 
of the St. Lawrence at and below Montreal.” 


REGULATION AND CONTROI, OF DISCHARGE FROM THE LAKES 


I would like to point out that the possibility of regulating the discharge 
of the Great Lakes with a view of improving it, if possible, has been the subject 
of a thorough study. This study has shown that no improvement can be carried 
out which warrant the extraordinary expenditure it would involve. 

You are, no doubt, aware that certain interests in the Great Lakes have 
proposed that the level of the Great Lakes be controlled with the object of 
maintaining a given minimum. Now the Great Lakes are the basins which feed 
the St. Lawrence, which regulate its flow. When the supply of water is very 
great the lakes rise and retain a large proportion of the supply. On the other 
hand, when the supply is small, the St. Lawrence is fed by the storage in the 
lakes, the level of which then recedes. If it be planned to instal control works 
‘that would prevent the level of the lakes from receding during a certain period, 
this would prevent the lakes from performing their function, that of feeding the 
St. Lawrence. This is a project which must be opposed every time it is put 
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forward. A calculation based on the conditions that obtained in the month of 
September, 1925, proves that in order to prevent the level of the lakes from 
receding during that month, the discharge would have had to be reduced by 
142,000 cubic feet per second. Now then, what would be the effect of such a 
reduction at Montreal? The Lake Ontario level would have dropped about 
two feet, and in the harbour of Montreal the drop would have been greater, 
since the level of the harbour under normal conditions drops one foot when the 
discharge is decreased by 23,000 cubic feet per second. 


DIVERSIONS 


Another interesting point is the effect of the diversion of water at Chicago 
on the level of the lake and the level of the river. This diversion caused a 
lowering of about six inches in the level of Lakes Huron, Michigan, Erie and 
Ontario. ‘The level of Lake Ontario was restored by the construction of a 
dam between twe islands at Galops Rapids—a dam which is known as the 
“Gut Dam”. The water diversion at Chicago results in a lowering of the 
level at Montreal by 44 inches. This effect does not increase. It is definite 
and will not increase if the volume of water diverted is not increased. It 
will decrease if the volume of the diversion decreases. 

The lowering of the level may be remedied by means of compensating works, 
At the outlet of Lake Michigan and Huron these works would take the form 
of submerged weirs in the St. Clair river which would spread over a great 
distance the additional slope it is desired to secure. At the outlet of Lake 
Erie, in the Niagara river, compensating works that would restore the level of 


_ Luke Erie could be carried out. The estimated cost of all these compensating 


works is $38,100,000. 

There is one thing, however, which the Chicago diversion causes, and for 
which there is no remedy. This js the loss of power represented by 8,500 
second-feet on the available head. This Joss amounts to 161,000 horse-pawer 
in the section of the river between Prescott and Montreal. With respect to 
the loss which this diversion cf water represents at Niagara Falls, Canada may 
be compensated for same by a distribution of the amount of water authorized 
to be diverted from the Falls. At the present time the volume of water diverted 
at Niagara Falls under the terms of a Treaty between the two countries js 
96,000 cubic feet per second, of which 20,000 are on the United States side and 
36,000 on the Canadian side. There is a proposal to increase this volume to 
86,000 cubic feet per second, if it cam be proven that such a diversion will not 
allect the grandeur nor mar the beauty of Niagara Falls. 

There are several water diversions throughout the whole St. Lawrence 
system—most of them for the purpose of generating power. At the outlet of 
Lake Superior, at Sault Ste. Marie, 50,000 cubic feet per second are diverted, 
of which 30,000 are on the American side and 20,000 on the Canadian side. 

To compensate for this diversion on Lake Superior, a dam which serves to 
control the discharge from the lake was constructed in St. Mary’s river. ‘This 
dam is under the control of the International Joint Commission. This diversion 
does not affect the levels below. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Who built that dam? Who expended the money 
for constructing that dam? 

Mr. Lerepyre: I think the cost of this dam was paid for by the power 
companies. 

The most important water diversion outside of Chicago is that at Massena. 
Between the St. Lawrence river at the head of Long Sault Island and Massena, 
N.Y., on the Grasse river, there is a drop of 42 feet. The river at Massena is 
three miles from the St. Lawrence. A feeder canal was excavated whereby 
23,000 cubic feet per second are diverted for the generation of 86,000 horse- 
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power, used for the manufacture of aluminum. This water again finds its way 
into the St. Lawrence by the Grasse river, and in no wise affects the level of 
the river on our side. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Massena is in New York state. 

Mr. Lrerepvre: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Resp: You say that does not affect the water in the St. Lawrence? 

Mr, Lrerrpvre: I beg your pardon? 

Hon. Mr. Rei: I understood you just now to say that it does not affect 
the level in the St. Lawrence. 
ie Mr. Lreresvre: I mean, it does not affect the level in the St. Lawrence 

elow. 

Hon. Mr. Reip: Yes, that is exactly the point. But above the rapids? 

Mr. Leresvre: That is, the local effect. 

Hon. Mr. Resp: Where the intake is. 

Hon. Mr. Murenuy: The word “below” is in the printed copy, Mr. 
Lefebvre. Do you intend it to remain? 

Mr. Leresvre: This diversion does not affect the levels. 

Hon. Mr. Mureuy: “ This water again finds its way into the St. Lawrence 
by the Grasse river and in no wise affects the level of the river below on our 
side.’ 

Mr. Lerepvre: That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Murrpuy: You intend that word “below” to remain? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murepuy: That answers Doctor Reid. 

a Mr. Leresvre: It in no wise affects the level of the river below on our 
side. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: Then I asked the question whether it did above, on account 
of that extra water going through this canal. 

Mr. Leresvre: I do not think so, Senator, because they have choked the 
flow through the South Sault channel] by this submerged weir. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Yes, I see. Of course the submerged weir would raise it, 
unless that were to be only temporary. Of course if you leave it there 
permanently that would be compensating works for that canal. 

Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: But, Mr. Lefebvre, just on that point, was it 
not admitted that diversion did affect the level above, because certain works 
had to be done on the Canadian canals to protect them from that diversion, 
and the Aluminum Company paid the cost of those improvements to the 
Canadian canals? 

Mr. Leresvre: Yes, but I only mention that it does not affect below. I 
was speaking more particularly of the Quebec section there. 

Right Hon. Mr. GranamM: I am just bringing it out clearly. 

Mr. Leresvre: Then the submerged weir as it stands to-day has caused a 
rise in the level of the St. Lawrence river above the power canal. 

Hon. Mr. Rein: Equal to about what the power canal would amount to? 

Mr. Leresvre: More—more. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is, the navigation above is equally good and 
below it is equally good? 

Mr. Lerssvre: Below the Long Sault Rapids it is equally good. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: The water returns by the Grasse river— 

Mr. Leresvre: It is not affected in any way. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: Just as much water returns; and the submerged 
weir keeps the level up above. 

Mr. Leresvre: The submerged weir has had the effect of causing a rise in 
the level above, which rise has necessitated, as Senator Graham has just said, 
certain works which have been carried out in the canals. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Would it be disconcerting you if I asked you 
this question? You speak of diversions at Niagara Falls and other places. In 
any of these diversions was the water returned to the lake? 

Mr. Lerepvre: All the diversions are coming back to the St. Lawrence, 
except that at Chicago. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: They come back into the lake? 

Mr. Lerepyre: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Then, so far as below Niagara is concerned, 
these diversions do not affect the water? 

Mr. Lerrsvre: Not at all. 


Then the next chapter is a short discussion of the possible effect of the 
improvement on the freight rates. The effect of this improvement, on the trans- 
portation charges is a matter of discussion. Certain enthusiastic supporters of 
the project speak of a reduction of 10 cents per bushel in the grain carrying 
rates. There are others who assert that there will be no change whatever in the 
freight rates. During the past few years the cost of grain transportation from 
Fort William to Port Colborne has been on an average 3 cents per bushel. This 
rate will not be lowered as a result of the proposed improvement. The distance 
between Fort William and Port Colborne is 850 miles, and requires a lockage lift 
of 18 to 20 feet at Sault Ste. Marie. The average time required for this lockage 
in 1925 was 1 hour and 9 minutes, inclusive of the delay incidental to the,entry 
into the canal and the exit therefrom. (See paragraph 139, Appendix “B”’.) 
If one deducts the delay, the lockage itself took an average of 52 minutes. This 
demonstrates the importance of the vertical distance. From Port Colborne to 
Montreal, the distance is 368 miles, but the vertical drop which must, be over- 
come by canals and locks is 540 feet. This vertical distance is equivalent to 
a horizontal distance of about 300 miles, for the average freighters on the Great 
Lakes. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: That means, taking the average speed of the 
freighter, the lockages would be equivalent to 300 miles? 

Mr. Lerenvke: Yes. That is my opinion. Under present conditions, the 
cost of grain transportation, including the transhipment charges between Port 
Colborne and Montreal, works out at about 6 cents per bushel. This is the 
only section of the river where a reduction in transportation costs is antici- 
pated. What will this reduction amount to? The most competent authorities 
have stated that this reduction may reach a maximum of 3 cents. It can 
only apply to grain tonnage which will be carried mainly by this improved 
route. On the basis of wheat, this reduction would equal $1 per ton. As the 
capacity of the projected canal is 24,000,000 tons per year, the maximum 
amount that could be saved on this basis would be $24,000,000. 

Hon. Mr. Smiru: That is comparing the cost before the Welland canal is 
finished—as it is now—with the cost you anticipate if there were a deep 
waterway? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Smrru: What proportion of that do you estimate would be saved 
when the Welland canal is finished? 


Mr, Leresvre: I have not looked into that question at all. 
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Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do you accept this 3 cents as accurate? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Yes, sir. 

Last year cargoes totalling 7,200,000 tons passed through the Welland 
sunal. The economy effected would, therefore, be $7,000,000. $24,000,000 is 
the maximum saying which may be hoped for. Can this maximum be realized? 

Hon. Mr. Gituts: Is that grain alone? 

Mr. Lerrevre: It would apply to all kinds of freight, I take it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Do your figures depend at all upon return 
cargoes? 

Mr. Leresvre: Well, I must say that the figure of the saving of 3 cents 
is based on the assumption that these bulk freighters will have to return empty 
from Montreal. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Any cargo they got westward would aid in 
reducing their cost of transportation? 

Mr. Levrenvre: Yes. But they are bulk freighters, and it is not easily 
seen that they could possibly get scme bulk freight from Montreal to take 
west. At any rate, the calculation has been made on the basis of returning 
empty from Montreal to the foot of Lake Erie. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Is the saving of 3 cents based on all grain being trans- 
ferred at Montreal? When the whole canal is completed, are your figures of 
3 cents a bushel saving on grain based on all the grain going through in vessels 
from Port Arthur to Montreal? 

Mr. Lrrrpvre: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Rrip: Would there be a further saving if the ocean going vessels 
came right through to Port Arthur? 

Mr. Lerenvre: I doubt it very much. 

Hon. Mr. Rem: Then it is your impression that ocean going vessels will 
not pass Montreal? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Oh that is another consideration altogether. 

Hon. Mr. Swit: In that saving of 3 cents, how much is saving in elevator 
charges at the two ends? 

Mr. Lerepvre: My understanding is that the present rate of 6 cents includes 
transfer charges at both ends; therefore the saving of 3 cents includes the 
elimination of one transfer charge only. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: At Port Colborne? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Port Colborne would be eliminated, but you would still 
have the charge at Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Reto: Pending the completion from Prescott down, what would 
be the saving? 

Mr. Lrrepyre: I have not figured that out? 

Hon. Mr. Suits: Is it fair to assume that since the distance from Port 
Colborne to Prescott is three-fifths of the total distance, and the drop at 
Niagara is three-fifths of the total drop, that the saving would be three-fifths 
of the 3 cents on the completion of the Welland canal? 

Mr. Lerepyre: On the face of it that would seem to be a fair assumption. 

Traffic on the Great Lakes in 1926 totalled 121,000,000 tons, divided 
between four main commodities, namely: iron ore, from the mines on Lake 
Superior to the harbours on Lake Erie, 63,000,000 tons; coal traffic to the West, 
return traffic, 31,000,000 tons; crushed stone, 14,000,000 tons; grain, 12,000,000 
tons. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Is that crushed stone business a permanent business? — 
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Mr. Leresvre: Oh, yes. A large proportion of that is limestone which ig 
used for flux in the blast furnaces. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: It has nothing to do with the building of the new 
canal. 

Mr. Leresvre: These products are carried as bulk cargoes. The balance of 
the traffic is largely made up of package freight, which only represents a very 
small portion of the total traffic. Iron ore will not be transported by way of the 
improved canals. Jt is used in the blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh district and 
in the ports of Lake Erie. Coal is shipped to us from the ports on Lake Ontario. 
It is doubtful whether the improvement contemplated will have the least effect 
on the freight charges for this kind of merchandise. Crushed stone and gravel 
constitute a very important local traffic which, however, will not extend beyond 
the Great Lakes. Grain is the only article which may increase the traffic on the 
Great Lakes, and this traffic will probably show a very large increase. 

What the package freight to be developed on the St. Lawrence route will 
amount to is problematical. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
the fixed charges, interest, and maintenance of the canals will be several million 
dollars greater than they are to-day. There are no toll charges on the canals, 
which are free to navigation. 

Then there is another aspect of the deep waterway project to which atten- 
tion must be called, and that is the necessity of separating the cost of navigation 
from the cost of power development. The canals of Canada have been declared 
to be public works which have been carried out for the greatest advantage of the 


_ country, and their cost is paid by the whole country. Water power must be paid 


for in the final analysis by the consumer of electric current. Now, the Govern- 
ment is being advised from certain quarters to deviate from this principle, and 
the following proposal is put forward: ‘The St. Lawrence deep waterway may 
be carried out without entailing any cost to the country in ‘addition to those 
expenditures which we are committed to, such as the Welland Canal. Here is 
the proposal: As an offset to our expenditures for the Welland Canal and the 
deepening of the St. Lawrence below Montreal, the United States would be asked 
to undertake at their own expense the works projected in the International Sec- 
tion of the river for the improvement of navigation and the development of 
power. Canada would take her share of the completed works, including half of 
the power. As regards the National or Canadian section of the river, the section 
situated wholly in the Province of Quebec, it is submitted that the producers of 


' the hydro-electric power—private interests probably, but the principle would be 


the same in case of a Government organization—would be prepared to provide 
the country with improved navigation free of charge in exchange for the privi- 
lege of developing the water power, and here you have a completed deep water- 
way project without any further cost to the Federal Treasury. 

It is nevertheless interesting to ponder for a minute and ask oneself who is 
going to assume the function of the Federal Treasury, because, after all is said, 
this improved navigation, the cost of which is estimated at from $86,000,000 to 
$90,000,000, must be paid for by somebody. The canals cannot ‘provide any 
revenue, as they are free. The only source from which these producers of power, 
or private interests, could derive revenue would be the sale of power. Conse- 
quently, it is self-evident that the cost of navigation, which would be added to 
the normal cost of their power development, would be paid by the consumer of 
electric current. This method would be extremely unfair to the Province of 
Quebec, which would be called upon to pay in the final analysis the cost of an 


- improved navigation that is designed to benefit, and is demanded by interests 
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outside the limits of that province. 
This proposal is embodied in the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, as follows:— 


We believe that if a reasonable time were permitted—— 
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Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: Do you take out the word “ seriousness ” there? 
Mr. Leresvre: Yes. I say this report is put forward. 
Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: “ This proposal is put forward in all seriousness.” 


Mr. Leresvee: This proposal is put forward. I should say that this pro- 
posal is embodied in the report. That is what I mean. 


We believe that if a reasonable time were permitted in which to 
enable the resultant power to be economically absorbed, the development 
of this national section would be undertaken by private agencies able 
and willing to finance the entire work, including the necessary canaliza- 
tion, in return, for the right to develop power. 


Messrs. Beaudry, Leman, and the Hon. Adelard Turgeon declined to assent 
to such a proposal, and it is hoped that the Federal Government will not enter- 
tain it. 

Hon. Mr. McDovcatp: Were you a member of the Advisory Board of 
Engineers when you made that speech? 

Mr, Leresvre: I am yet a member of the Joint Board of Engineers. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: And were you speaking for yourself in that last 
paragraph, or for the province, or the Quebec Streams Commission, or the Joint 
Board of Engineers? ) 

Mr. Leresvre: I was speaking purely as a citizen of the province of 
Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. Brtque: Expressing your opinion from the study you had made? 

Mr. Lerepvre: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveautp: But still a member of the joint engineering body 
advising the advisory board. That is all. 

Mr. Lerepvre: What we require in the province of Quebec is cheap power 
that will bring large industries into our midst and keep our population at home. 
The system that is proposed is not designed to give us this result. 

Allow me to convey in figures the meaning of this proposal. The cost of 
the works for deep navigation in the Canadiam section is estimated at 
$86,000,000. About 3,000,000 horse-power can be developed at Soulanges and 
Lachine at a cost of $296,000,000. Now then, the fixed charges on this capital 
expenditure of $86,000,000 will amount tc at least $7,000,000. Spread over 
3,000,000 horse-power this means that there must be added $2.50 per horse- 
power to the sale price of the power. This is the minimum increase. But 
3,000,000 horse-power can only be fully marketed after a long period of years. 
It is very likely that the improved navigation will have to be provided before 
the 3,000,000 horse-power can be marketed. It is even possible that the addi- 
tional charge will have to be spread ever 1,000,000 horse-power. In that case, 
$7 per horse-power would have to be added to the normal selling price in order 
to cover the costs of navigation. Such a principle will never find acceptance 
in Ontario, and it is to be hoped that Quebec will not lend its support. 

In conclusion: (1) The St. Lawrence can be improved for navigation alone 
at a cost of $167,000,000 between Lake Ontario and Montreal, and at a cost of 
$44,000,000 in the Great Lakes section, for navigation at 25 feet. This is the 
deep waterway project proper. 

(2) The St. Lawrence can be improved for power alone, retaining the 
present canals, at a cost of about $533,000,000—whether there be canalization 
or not, this water-power will be developed some day. . 

The two proposals are distinct. 


y. 
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(3) It is necessary that a uniform flow be maintained down the river, and 
every development scheme must be made to provide for the maintenance of this 
uniformity. 

(4) We must scrutinize the plans which may be proposed with respect to 
the development of the International Section of the river, as well as the plans 
which may be proposed in regard to the control of the flow from the Great 
Lakes. 

(5) The cost of canalization must be separated from that incidental to the 
hydro-electric development—improved navigation should be paid by the 
country at large and not by the consumers of power. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. You said that it was open navigation from Prescott west ; well, is not 
that for large vessels? Is it not essential to spend considerable money between 
Kingston and Prescott if the large lake vessels are to use that waterway ?—A. 
Yes, it requires a certain amount of money there to make navigation safe. 

@. Then might I ask this—it is not a serious matter, but I knew that had 
to be done. You are speaking of the frazil ice and the floods below Cornwall; 
now, as a matter of fact, is it not true that in a lesser degree this frazil ice is 
formed even as far west as above Aultsville or Morrisburg, and floods a good 
deal of land at times?—A. Well, when the ice jams in that section of the river, 
but normally it should not. 

Q. The reason I ask you is that I have had to drive from Morrisburg east 


_ to the second concession on several occasions because the river road was flooded, 


owing to this ice jam; I suppose that was caused by the two rapids above. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. Do you only get frazil ice where there is a rapid current?—A. Yes. If 
you reduce the current to such a point that the ice will form there will be no 
frazil in consequence. 

(. If there is no frazil ice, power could be developed underneath the coating 
of ice?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Then there is this point; you said that the double stage would cost some 
$34,000,000 more, but that the protection of the St. Lawrence River, particularly 
at Montreal and east, would be much greater, in fact almost perfect, if we had 
the double stage, and would be worth more than the $34,000,000?—A. $34,000,000 
is a very small amount to ensure the greater safety of navigation in Montreal. 

Q. Then I got you right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I want to ask you this, to go on the record; does not the double 
stage, in addition to the $34,000,000 additional cost, mean a certain loss of power 
as compared with the single stage development?—A. Oh, very little. It means 
a certain loss of power, 100,000 horse-power or so. 

Q. A few moments ago you did not care to express an opinion as to the 


liability of ocean-going vessels going west of Montreal; but could I put the ques- 


tion this way—you have stated it very thoroughly—in your opinion would the 
development of the waterways west of Montreal be injurious to Montreal in any 
way?—A. I don’t think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. Now I want to ask a question. Did I understand you right when you 
said that in either the two schemes or the one, the dam would be placed either 


at the foot or at the head of Barnhardt Island?—A. The single stage plan pro- 
vides for the two alternatives. The dam may be built at the head of Barnhardt 
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Island across to the foot of Long Sault Island, then across the South Sault chan- 
nel, with the power house at the foot of Barnhardt Island; or the dam may be 
built at the foot of Barnhardt Island with the power-house connected to it. 

Q. And the power-house for the 2,200,000 horse-power would be on the 
American side of the International Boundary line as it now stands?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And in that canal there would be two locks, then?—one or two locks?— 
A. There would be two locks. 

Q. And that would be on the American side of the line?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there would be those weirs, necessary to regulate the water so far 
as the protection of Montreal is concerned, on the American side also?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

By Hon. Mr. McDougald: 

Q. Just as a matter of information, in part of your speech you refer to the 
advisory board. I have the Gazette of June 4th, and I find the caption, ‘““Deep 
Waterway Plan” outlined for Engineers. I take it that that was practically 
your same speech delivered to the engineers, to the men of the association, under 
whose auspices that trip was planned, showing how it was carried out. It was 
a trip from Montreal to Brockville and return, I understand, and that is the 
caption of the account of the trip?—A. That trip was organized by the Montreal 
branch of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 

Q. Who is the president of that?—A. Mr. F. C. Laberge. 


By Hon. Mr. L’ Esperance: 
Q. One of your colleagues?—A. He is an engineer in private practice in 
Montreal, and he is a member of the Quebec Publie Service Commission, but 
he has no connection with me whatever. 


By Hon. Mr. McDougald: 


Q. Who is the president of the Canadian Board of Engineers? Is there not 
a Canadian Board, or is there just a Montreal branch?—A. You mean the 
Engineering Institute at large? 

Q. Yes, of Canada?—A. This year, Mr. Julian C. Smith. 

Q. Who is he?—-A. He is the vice-president and manager of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company. I may say that I had nothing whatever to do with 
the organization of that trip. I was simply asked if I would go and accompany 
the engineers and explain the improvements which are designed to he carried 
out, as the boat was going along. 

By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. I suppose your greatest regret is that you were not able to reach Brock- 
ville—A. We missed that very much, Senator, and in the next place, that we 
could not shoot the rapids from Coteau down. 

By Hon. Mr. Reid: 


Q. It has been stated here that the canal could be placed as well on the 
Canadian side at Barnhardt Island as on the American, at a cost of $3,500,000 


more; do you agree with that statement—A. That is what the estimate was, — 


yes, sir. 
aay You were agreed with the other members of the Commission?—A. I 
am fully in agreement with all the other members of the Board. 


The CuatrMan: We thank you very much, Mr. Lefebvre. 


The Committee adjourned. 


ee 
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APPENDICES 


1. Memorandum by Messrs. D. W. McLachlan and G. A. Lindsay, in answer 
to a series of questions asked by the Honourable Messieurs Béique and Reid. 


2. Petition from the Quebec Board of Trade, dated 16th May, 1928. 


3. Resolution adopted by the Council of the Chamber of Commerce, District 
of Montreal, 9th May, 1928. 


4. (a) Copy of communication (undated) submitted by the Honourable Mr. 
Casgrain; 

(6) Copy of a letter dated 14th May, 1928, submitting (a) to the Director, 
Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, Department of the 
Interior; 

(c) Reply of the Director, Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, 
dated 16th May, 1928; 

(d) Copy of letter, dated 14th May, 1928, submitting (a) to the Chief 
Hydraulic Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; 

(¢) Reply of the Chief Hydraulic Engineer, Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario, dated 17th May, 1928. 


5. Extracts from ‘Transportation Economics of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Ship Channel,” by Alfred H. Ritter, Transportation and Port Specialist; 
_ published by Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, November, 1925, 
(submitted by Hon. Mr. Béique). 


APPENDIX No. 1 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE APPOINTED 
TO INQUIRE INTO THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT oF THE St. LAW- 
RENCE RIVER. 


Question No. 1—A sketch showing the international line throughout the 
International boundary waters and the course of navigation channel or canal with 
distances covered by each section on one side or other of the international line, 
and names of principal localities, 


Answer.—Table No. 1, attached hereto, shows the distances on the existing 
navigation course on either side of the International Boundary from Port Arthur 
to Montreal. A set of charts covering the territory from the head of Lake 
Superior to St. Regis on the St. Lawrence River, has been prepared showing the 
existing navigation course in relation to the International Boundary. 


Question No. 2—Memorandum stating and enumerating the nature of the 
works made for the purpose of improving navigation by Canada or by the US. 
and approximate cost thereof. 


Answer.—The following tables, attached hereto, give the information asked 
forin this question: — 

Table No. 2.—List of works executed by United States in St. Mary’s River 

Table No. 3.—List of works executed by United States in St. Clair River. 

Table No. 4.—List of works executed by United States in Lake St. Clair. 

Table No. 5.—List of works executed by United States in Detroit River. 

Table No. 6.—List of works executed by Canada from Lake Superior to Guli 
of St. Lawrence. 

Table No. 7—Capital Expenditures by Canada and United States on Exist- 
ing Waterway from Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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Question No. 3—Memorandum showing advantages or disadvantages of 
maintaining the navigation channel in its present location in the projected devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence or the possibility and practicability of a navigation 
channel on the Canadian side and approximate amount of expense involved 
therefor. 


Answer-—The main advantage of maintaining the navigation channel in its 
present location in the projected development of the St. Lawrence is cost. It is 
possible to locate a channel on the Canadian side but such a channel would be 
ereatly inferior from a navigation point of view, to the existing channel on account 
of curvature and length of restricted channel in the St. Mary’s River. 

The approximate cost of such a channel as compared with deepening the 
existing channel as recommended by the Joint Board of Engineers, is shown, 
‘below, and the course of navigation is shown on the charts prepared to accom- 
pany this memorandum. 


25 {t. Channel 27 ft. Channel 
Approximate Cost of Channel on Canadian Side, Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie............-.e eee eee teens: $147,000, 000 $167,000, 000 
Cost of Deepening existing channel as recommended by 
Joint Board of Engineers..........-0eeeeeeeeeeeeees 44,700,000 66, 200, 000 


Questions Nos. 4 & 5:—4. Amount of expenditures on American channel 
(International Section) between Lake Ontario and Prescott necessary to make 
25 foot channel. ; 


5. Same on Canadian Side. (Explain no locks or canals in this section.) 


Answer: 
ee 
Lake Ontario Union Park 
Channel to to Total 
Union Park Prescott 
$ $ $ 
4. 25 ft. channel on United States side............---- 460, 000 9,540,000 10,000,000 
5. 25 ft. channel on Canadian side.....2..--2..0se2s00% 10,360,000 640, 000 11,000,000 
25 ft. channel as proposed by Joint Board of En- 
gineers. Partly on U.S. side and partly on 


Canadian sider: Signs Oa etalon a ete (U.S.) 460,000 |(Can.) 640, 000 1,100, 000 
| 


pee x ot ee Stk te tS A ee SSS 


The works in this section of the river consist in removing shoals and 


cutting back projecting points. There are no locks or canals in this section 
of the river. 


Question No. 6:—Amount of expenditures on American side to make new 
channel (International Rapids Section) Prescott to Lake St. Francis. 


Answer:—The estimated cost of a navigation channel entirely on the 
United States side throughout the International Rapids section is about $100,- 
000,000. The construction of such a canal would not include the development 
of any power, nor would it do anything to decrease the cost of any future power 
development. 

In the Crysler Island Scheme as presented by the Canadian Section of the 
Engineering Board, the purely navigation canals and the locks are placed on 
the United States’ side but the navigation channel in the river reaches crosses 
and recrosses the International Boundary many times. 

The estimated cost of this scheme is $269,355,000 and includes the develop- 
ment of 2,200,000 Horse Power. . 


Question No. 7:—Amount of Expenditures on Canadian side to make 
poe (International Rapids Section) Prescott to Cornwall, or Lake St. 
rancis. 
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Answer:—The estimated cost of a navigation channel entirely on the 
Canadian side throughout the International Rapids Section is about $101,000,- 
000. The construction of such a canal would not include the development of 
any power, nor would it do anything to decrease the cost of any future power 
development. Navigation conditions through such a canal would be much 
inferior to those in the Crysler Island Scheme as proposed by the Canadian 
Section of the Joint Board of Engineers as there would be 45 miles of canal 
navigation compared to 9 miles in the Crysler Island Two Stage Project. 
There would be 13 bridges crossing the canal compared with one only in the 
Crysler Island Scheme. 

The purely navigation canals and locks could be placed on the Canadian 
side in the Crysler Island Project at an additional cost of $3,500,000, over 
and above that shown for these works on the United States side. If this 
were done, the total cost of the Crysler Island Project would be $272,855,000 
including the development of 2,200,000 horse power. The navigation channel 
in the river reaches however, would cross and recross the boundary many times. 


G. A. LINDSAY, 
D. W. McLACHLAN. 


Orrawa, OnTarto, May 19, 1928. 


Taste No. 1 


TABLE SHOWING LENGTH OF EXISTING NAVIGATION COURSES ON CANADIAN 
AND UNITED STATES SIDE OF INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY—PORT ARTHUR 
TO MONTREAL. DOWNBOUND COURSE VIA CANADIAN Soo LOCK 


Lengths in Miles 


Section re 
ong 
Boundary Total 

vee EB a oe GS ls tk SE 
MEM BOLGL tel (8 rides 2 5 od weno acetic 12-00 258-00 
Reuter Evers.) ..5 os si5d eee ee ee re : 3-60 63-60 
EONON ed 2... bo .4.5 4k. kee ct tee ee TSAO |e a. eres Sia. 215-40 
MC PEE IRIVOR SS. 0... 00h. 1 sae aie fh . 26-10 42-00 
EOS OL ee A ee ie ease hee iN La aI st fa ea SOOM fe srs cco Mete sates 18-00 
MeeenOre Fervent 2... 8s: oak ke 9-50 31-60 
MA KGVE TIONS tyme. .ccSeoe oc: eee Raictmotate «tetera [an OS OO a a od sO0u| tee meet. | 219-00 
BORGIR LE. ood 1s nhs cinco, i RD Meee TRA te ee ge 26°75 
ake Ontario to Tibbetts Point. (Opposite Kingston)|} § 82-25] 76-00|............ 158-25 

St. Lawrence River— 

Opposite Kingston to Brockville.................| 9-80] 42-74 |............ 52-04 
Brockcvillesto brescotts.4. Soules ea eet eee 12-00 12-00 
BE texcott to Head of Galops' Canali. 23/9) 9s.) 1 7-00 |.. 8s |e 7-00 
PEC GRA 5. «4. AAR GAsOAUas Ma Me ee IO. ee 7-30 
DOBRO OR). « ct moe viera oon eCat ene top eid Oils irsin-ponciemakewcattoccecll, 4-50 
Rirae IAGO Anal . 4 ccc< 2. dca eee 2a, oe, Bes “OO ers eit ra toe eatery cise cohen 3°66 
MCR EIU OF eh c54. 4.55 SOOM Po iaiss eaten ees¥o.srol| telercia meeteeb 9-50 
arae se romieCanal 2.5.4. nse. 8 ie de be on ae SOM! ose ar gee deta [lant cleo ae 1-25 
COS LOSE SS aa sb PR SOOO eck tee at et caer es Ba 5-00 
OE AWAIG Aa Oh. loc oid, wean ela ao CHE I IBreeie eRe Mes [Bre mere | 11-25 
Peer PANGS.) 4. osgiht so minea. PA A ceapey pak OO |e Gee ee Re 31-00 
PB meaieeom anal 34) 55. 7.57 4. ce, koh ee SOOM pirscterc areata esteem eee 14-00 
BROMO LS ARO URH LG). cons ts Sc oan AUR cc he SOO! | ae ete tavsea ross hs avene hae 16-00 
Benne CBNGIN. Ass acdsaat. Atak ees POU Sit lesan tin ee See 8-50 


Totals—Downbound Course via Canadian Soo Lock.. 63-20 1,215-60 


Totals—Upbound Course via Canadian Soo Lock.... 67-45 1, 216-70 


Totals—Downbound Course via U.S. Soo Locks .... 63-20 1,215-00 


Total—Upbound Course via U.S. Soo Locks.......... . 67-45 1,216.10 
A... a ee ee 
67552—23 ! 
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Tasie No. 6 
LIST OF WORKS EXECUTED BY CANADA ON THE EXISTING WATERWAY 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


Name Remarks 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal and Lock....}Depth on Mitre Sill—18-2 ft. 1 Lock 900 ft. x 60 ft. Length of 
Canal—1-3 miles. Canal 141-67 feet wide at bottom. 


Welland Canal’. 4. .5.00i00scenoosee Dente pt Me ft. 26 Locks 270 ft. x 45 ft. Length of Canal 
6 iles. 

North: Channel i220 aacactenec aes Channel above entrance to Galops Canal. 

Galops Rapids Channel.............. In North Galops Rapids. 

GalopsiCanal: .teiiseccns cose coemes Depth of Water—14 ft. 3 Locks. Guard Loc«x 270 ft.x 45 ft. Lift 


Lock at foot of canal 800 ft. x 50 ft. Lift Lock to pass vessels 
around Galops rapids only 303 ft. x 45 ft. Length of Canal 7:30 
Miles. All ascending boats use this canal. Descending boats 
leave the canal at Lock No. 28 above Cardinal. 

Rapide: Plat Canal. 1. Ga... «gece sine Depth of Water—14 ft. 2 Locks 270 ft. x 45 ft. Length of Canal 
3-66 Miles. AlIl ascending boats use this canal. Descending 
boats pass through it only in extreme low water periods. 


Farran’s Point Canal...........0..... Depth of Water—14 ft. 1 Lock 800 ft. x 50ft. Length of Canal 1-25 
Miles. This canal is used by ascending boats only. 

Cornwall Canal ss :.dck oc 6.051455 eee ory os Mae ft. 6 Locks 270 ft. x 45 ft. Length of Canal 
11-25 Miles 

Wake. Ste i Tancis: etic sc uee eee Dredging at two points to give required depth. 

Sonlanges Canaliz scan... 0 seae Depth a Water 15 ft. 5 Locks 280 ft. x 45 tt. Length of Canal 14-0 
miles. 

Make St. Louis: e0rcc.. ose ae Dredging at various points to give required dept 

Lachine Canal......................-|Depth of water—14 ft. minimum. 5 Locks 270 or x 45 ft. Length 
of canal 8-5 miles. 

St. Lawrence Ship Channel.......... Extends from Montreal to Goose Cape at ‘‘The Traverse,’’ 60 miles 


below Quebec. Total length 230 miles. Minimum wetth of 
channel between Montreal and Quebec—450 ft. on tangents and 
500. ft. to 800 ft. on curves. Below Quebec the minimum width 
is 1,000 ft. The 30 ft. channel is practically completed. There 
remains 38-18 miles to be dredged to obtain the 35 ft. depth 
throughout. 


TasBLEe No. 7. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE BY CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES ON EXISTING 
WATERWAY FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


By Canava:—To March 81st, 1927— 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal ss ..6..ic oma aimee ot sua, cue « anes oR reme ai ote tay eke esos onl ce ete ce oe $ 4,935,809 42 
Welland Canales ceo oo io ..0° Hiei ce ee ose Bea a ao RRS Pe | ote ae Re 29,906,411 93 
St. Lawrence Canals and River— 
North Channeling 8 can a seitree toe cae ona oA ath Bent ciao OR eerie 1,995,142 87 
River REACHES 8 ike oe Fiore Pee eT os cece nce 5 Ie ah Hn Ce aed a ee oe ee 483,830 20 
Galops Ghannel ia i5: Dee ee eo ocho ne ee rch te, Ra oe Ge nce ee ree 1,039,895 65 
Williamsburg canale sc. i. 228 Gare ceteteragetare = hes tactacel cane ee a eee eters epoca eee nee 1,334,551 80 
OF) fe) 0). Eee DT re 5, (cE Tee EE PRE Ta yen Ue? en ei tae 38 6,143,468 11 
Bavils 1 Beh EE OR ee en Men erence Ne Oe chaa Sag O14 2,159,880 80 
Barra’ SOG see ice ee ca Ps aia MS sa oes eon ea ny a es ne a 877,090 57 
Cornwall Canal.’ 32 oooh tee nee aee ae ec aS UE ANE eG ie NEE RU ET ae ae rere 7,245 804 21 
Lake St. Francis 75,906 71 
Soulanges Canal................ 7,904,044 53 
Lakes tauouls: wespeeeeet mercer ; 298,176 11 
Machine: Canal: S05. Mose Maen a ee ee Sik see Rhee nc Ta eT aerer ORE trai ese a 14,132,684 80 
Lotaluto-Montreal ::2.':). 2055 oc lamanteree athe eee erd a oA cee o) RAMEN ois koko -eleccinne, seve ne crctsees 78,532,697 71 
St. Lawrencership: Channel sek nasebicten, Aiea deck. cee Shae, + SE Ere of ti Sieyep ns Seto aise 30,883,845 27 
(EAS iV6 Ged Ko}: Ae ane ee ae She, ak ees! ond ER ERAT SLED Oona Ck $109, 416,542 98 
By Unrrep Srates:—To June 30th, 1927. 
feat iad lon hf:) iS Arto ee RET Ga et  Sinee GoM OSA. clade cues GRE TIa Bea e $ 26,413,787 30 
EST HPAL ODF. 50 dil 9 bigs) ay ae AS Ny eS Re ON ee on one SOROS OEIC TOO OF 833,140 08 
Palko Sts Clays Saolscelos cca eee Skee ee ee Re RRM chr Be ia) ce ey eee 2,370,483 03 
I OLTOIt ULV OF sic Oise ics ws 0 dhs Se AC Is oN ce ee ee Me rere vats oe ecetarata eet eae 15,137,472 42 


oy) Aa iaeten: ore REPO Ra ctr aenris.  Seateh ho SRENE Dmoe tT neeocienc bak > Dhusold GatcmeranentG $ 44,754,832 83 
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APPENDIX No. 2 
(Letterhead: The Quebec Board of Trade) 


39 Sr. Paut Sr, 
QuEBEC, Canada, 


May 16, 1928. 
To the Hon. Cuas. E. TANNER, 
_ President of the Senate Committee on the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzm Krne, Prime Minister of Canada, 
Hon. L. A. TascHereau, Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec. 


Honovurase Sirs,—The Council of the Quebec Board of Trade beg leave 
to petition you, in unanimous protest, against Governmental participation in 
consent unto or sanction of any project for the canalization or exploitation of 
the bed or waters of the St. Lawrence river, which may be designed in such 
manner as to have the effect of forcing any autonomous section of the people 
arbitrarily to contribute to the consummation of such project. 


We are opposed to any International agreements, having in view the 
development or exploitation of what now constitutes a purely National posses- 
sion, being convinced that any such arrangement must lead to concessions and 
sacrifice of inherited rights, which no established tribunal has any legal nor 
moral right to make, and which may easily be followed by embarrassments 
which we may be unable, in the future, to control. 


We are in duty bound to object to any arrangement, national or interna- 
tional, that may endanger the regular flow of the water in the Channel of the 
St. Lawrence River at any point, at any time, nor can we consent to any 
experiment, within our boundaries or beyond them, which may adversely affect 
the permanent value of the water course, no matter how great the material, 
temporary or local, advantage may seem. 

We regard the St. Lawrence River, at least that portion which flows entirely 
within the boundaries of Canada, as a heritage subject to a common Inter- 
national Law. (The Washington Treaty in 1871.) 

We submit that it is not within the right of any generation to endanger 
the perpetuity nor prejudice the value of that inheritance, nor is it in the 
interest of the Canadian people to enter into any agreements or concessions 
with any foreign power in relation thereto. We strongly urge that all the 
dispositions of the St. Lawrence River, as lie within our territory, and such 
rights as may be ours beyond, and the control thereof, must be permanently 
conserved to the enjoyment of the people of Canada, present and to come. 

We, therefore, most earnestly pray the Committee of the Senate of the 
Dominion of Canada, now in session upon this subject, the Prime Minister of 
the Dominion of Canada, and the Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec, 
to. all of whom this petition is addressed, to give their high consideration to 
this plea of your most sincere petitioners, whose local interests are In no way 
endangered, but who are animated herein by a spirit of national interest and 
national pride. 

Faithfully yours, 


H. LOUDIN, Secretary, 
Quebec Board of Trade. 
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(Translation) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DISTRICT OF MONTREAL 


Resolution adopted by the Council of the Chamber of Commerce, on Wednesday, 
May 9, 1928—Deepening and Damming the St. Lawrence River. 


Considering Canada has every facility of transporting the wheat from the 
West since the 14 feet canals between the Great Lakes and Montreal have a 
capacity of 12 million tons per season. Last year traffic has been 7,000,000 tons, 
or 60 per cent of that capacity. The increase is slow and does not show that the 
full capacity can be attained before a certain number of years. 

Considering it is not proven that the deep-draught ships (20 to 24 feet) 
navigating on the Great Lakes will go to Montreal if the project for canaliza- 
tion is carried out, owing to the nature of the freight to be transported. (Bulk 
freight). 

Considering the anticipated reduction in the transportation rates between 
the Great Lakes and Montreal will not cover the additional interest and main- 
tenance cost which the country will have to pay. 

Considering that the finances of Canada do not justify the Government to 
assume such obligation which would delay the reduction of taxes so heavily 
weighing on the taxpayers. 

Considering that the Chamber of Commerce of Montreal is strongly opposed 
to the principle that the national part of the river could be developed by 
private organizations able and desirous to finance the enterprise entirely, includ- 
ing the necessary canalization, in consideration of the right to use the electric 
power, because that course of action would be unfair to the consumer of the 
electricity so produced. 

Therefore: In view of the reasons above mentioned, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the District of Montreal voices again its opposition to the digging 
and damming of the St. Lawrence River. 


True Copy. 


The Secretary, 
J. C. Groves-ContTant. 


APPENDIX No. 4 (a) 


Senator J. P. B. CaseraIn, 
Montreal. 


Dear Senator CasGRAIN:—I am sending you herewith a book called “Water 
Power Bonds” in which you will find a lot of statistics dealing with the invest- 
ment per horse power, etc. In many cases the figure given as “funded debt per 
horse power” represents the cost of the different power plants. It is ‘rather 
difficult to analyze these different figures, because one would have to know the 
details of the whole Company, but you will note that the Cedars Company is 
given as $63 per horse power, which is probably a little low. The cost of the 
plant was perhaps $75 per horse power. 

Duke-Price original funded debt was $33 a h.p., but after they reorganized 
the Company and changed the bond issue this was increased to about $90 a 


Ey Laurentide Power Company is given as $53 a h.p., which in view of later 
ou is probably a little low, and this might be put in as $60 or $70 
a hp. 


ia 
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On the other hand, the Manitoba Power Company which was put in at 
$133 a h.p. has reduced this figure by the installation of added machinery so 
that its funded debt is down around $100 a h.p. 

The St. Maurice Power Company is in at $71 a h.p., which is about correct. 

The best estimate which we have been able to get on the St. Lawrence 
Waterways indicates that the cost of the power will, of course, depend whether 
the power plants bear the cost of navigation or not. If they do, the cost will run 
from $175 to $250 a h.p. The cost is going to depend in large measure upon 
whether the power is used promptly or whether the plants have to carry, as 
part of their capital cost, the burden for some years before the power is sold. 
In case the power cost $200 a h.p. and the money is raised at 5 per cent, each 
year that the power is unsold will add $10 a h.p. to the capital cost. 

If there are any other figures or any explanations of the figures which are 
in the attached pamphlet which are not clear, I will be glad to be of any possible 
assistance. 

There is no doubt but that these power developments are going to be more 
expensive than the average run of power developments which have been made 
or are being made at the present, time. 


APPENDIX No. 4 (b) 


THe SENATE, CANADA, Orrawa, May 14, 1928. 


J. T. Jounston, Esq., 
Dominion Water Power Branch, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Str:—As you may be aware, a Committee of the Senate is now engaged 
in making an enquiry into the St. Lawrence Waterways matters and the Com- 
mittee may desire your assistance at some time. We have had Mr. McLachlan 
of the Engineering staff, and Dr. Skelton of the Department of External Affairs, 
and if time permits, other aspects may be enquired into. 

In the meantime I am enclosing copy of a statement which Senator Cas- 
grain has handed to me, and I would be very much obliged if you would go over 
it and let me have your observations in regard to the points raised in it. Pos- 
sibly you may be able to do this immediately. 

Our Committee may meet Wednesday, the 16th instant, and I might want 
to submit the matter to the Committee at that meeting. 


Yours very truly, 


CHAS. E. TANNER, 
Enc. Chairman of Committee. 


APPENDIX No. 4 (c) 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, CANADA 
DOMINION WATER POWER AND RECLAMATION SERVICE 
Orrawa, ONT., May 16, 1928. 


: Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of May 14th in which you point 
out that a committee of the Senate is now engaged in making an inquiry into 
the St. Lawrence waterway project and in this connection you ask my opinion 
with regard to a statement which Senator Casgrain has received and has handed 
you respecting costs of certain water-power developments. 

In this connection Senator Casgrain’s correspondent quotes the funded 
debt per horse-power of various hydro-electric developments and he also states 
that “it is rather difficult to analyze these different figures because one would 
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have to know the details of the whole company.” The latter statement is quite 
true and it would be necessary to know the entire conditions both with regard 
to the capital actually expended in the construction of a plant and the condi- 
tions under which it operates, before making an intelligent estimate of the cost 
of power produced therefrom. With regard to the cost figures quoted for certain 
individual developments, I may say we have no information which would 
enable us to substantiate or alter these. 

With regard to the average value per horse-power of plant and equip- 
ment in hydraulic central electric stations in Canada, I am attaching a copy 
of the Bureau of Statistics 1925 Report on Central Electric Stations, on page 
18 of which you will find an analysis of the capital invested in the industry. 
Near the bottom of the page I have marked with a red arrow the figures which 
pertain to the average cost per horse-power of generation in hydraulic stations. 
You will note that for the whole Dominion this average figure was estimated 
to be $117.00. 

In regard to the foregoing, i may say that the financial figures for 
individual power producing organizations are furnished to the Bureau confi- 
dentially and consequently it is only possible to make public Provincial or 
Dominion totals and averages. 

With regard to figures given as the cost per installed horse-power of 
hydraulic installation, I should point out that comparisons of such figures, one 
with another, cannot be intelligently made unless all conditions of load, water 
supply, etc., surrounding each development, are known and properly analyzed. 

Turning to the part of the statement given to Senator Casgrain which 
deals with the estimated cost per horse-power of power developed in connection 
with the St. Lawrence waterway project, I may say that I have had no con- 
nection with the preparation of the cost estimates of this project but the Com- 
mittee could probably secure full details from Mr. McLachlan of the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals, who was Chairman of the Canadian Section of 
the Joint Board of Engineers which investigated and reported upon the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

Trusting that the foregoing will be found of assistance, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


LT, JOHNS TON, 
Director. 
The Hon. Cuaries E. TANNER, 
The Senate, 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. 


APPENDIX No. 4 (d) 


Orrawa, May 14, 1928. 
Dr. THomas Hoes, 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sm,—As you may be aware, a Committee of the Senate is now 
engaged in making an enquiry into the St. Lawrence Waterways matters and 
the Committee may desire your assistance at some time. We have had Mr. 
McLachlan of the Engineering staff, and Dr. Skelton of the Depairtment of 
External Affairs, and if time permits, other aspects may be enquired into, 

In the meantime I am enclosing copy of a statement which Senator Cas- 
grain has handed to me, and I would be very much obliged if you would go 
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over it and let me have your observations in regard to the points raised in it. 
Possibly you may be able to do this immediately. 

Our Committee will be meeting this week, and possibly you might be 
able to let me have a statement at an early date so that I may submit it to the 
Committee. 

Yours very truly, 
Enc. 
CHAS. E. TANNER, 


Chairman of Committee. 


APPENDIX No. 4 (e) 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
190 Universiry AvENnus, 


Toronto, 2, May 17, 1928. 
Hon. C. E. TANNER, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Drar Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 14th instant, with reference to your Committee of the Senate now engaged 
in making an enquiry into the St. Lawrence Waterway, and to the possibility of 
assistance from me with respect to this investigation. 

I ought to point out that I am an employee of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, and, as this whole matter has been the subject of 
public discussion for some time and is one in which the provinoe of Ontario 
and the Commission is vitally interested, I am sure you will understand that 
I could not accept the responsibility of appearing before your Committee with- 
out the consent of the Commissioners. I have not had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter with the Chairman, Mr. Magrath, as he is out of town for a 
few days; but I would venture to suggest, if your Committee should decide to 
ask the Commission’s consent, that you communicate your request to him. 

I have read the copy of the statement addressed to Senator Casgrain, 
attached to your letter. Although the figures given in the statement may, or 
may not, represent the total capital cost of the developments mentioned, this 
is only one of many factors entering into the consideration of the economics 
of the various projects. To estimate the economic value of any particular 
water power development, and to determine its ability to furnish power at 
competitive rates to the consumer, requires a great deal more information than 
is available in this statement and any observations I might make on the various 
points or conclusions of the statement might be very misleading to your 
Committee, I would not therefore feel justified in attempting further comment. 


“ 


Yours respectfully, 


T. H. HOGG, 
Chief Hydraulic Engineer. 
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APPENDIX No. 5 


Extracts from “ Transportation Economics of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Ship Channel,” by Alfred H. Ritter, Transportation and Port Specialist; pub- 
lished by Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, November, 1925, 
(submitted by Hon. Mr. Béique). 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1920, Dr. R. S. MacElwee and the writer prepared a report on 
“The Economic Aspects of the Great Lake-St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” 
which was submitted to the International Joint Commission and became 
part of the favourable report of that body in relation to this improve- 
ment. The original study was so broad in scope as to make it impracti- 
cable to present extensive data under every subject considered. The study 
involved especially the examination of the records of the many hearings 
held by the Internationa! Joint Commission, and the presentation of a 
concise recapitulation of the varied benefits to be expected from the 
improvement. 

The need is now felt for a more complete exposition of the import- 
ant transportation aspects, especially in view of the marked changes in 
ocean and rail rates and costs which have occurred since the orginal 
report was prepared, all of which affect, to some extent, the radius of the 
waterway’s influence, and the savings to result from its use. The present 
supplemental report, which has been prepared to meet this need, is lim- 
ited mainly to those aspects of the situation which have a bearing upon 
the utilization of the waterway by ocean vessels, the traffic available for 
movement, and the savings which will be made possible as a result of 
moving the sea base back to the shores of the Great Lakes. 

Since the earlier report was prepared, a large amount of valuable 
information has become available. In accordance with instructions of 
Congress, an extensive investigation of American ports has been under- 
taken during the last few years by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbours of the War Department, in co-operation with the United States 
Shipping Board, the results of which are appearing in some twenty-five 
volumes known as the Port Series. The writer has had immediate charge 
of the preparation of this series. In connection with this work, he has 
personally visited nearly all of the ports of the United States and has 
studied in detail the facilities available for traffic, the amount, nature, 
origin and destination of the business moving through our ports, and the 
suitability of the facilities and shipping services for serving adequately 
the local and interior hinterlands. 

The War Department and the Shipping Board recently decided to 
supplement the Port Series by a study of the commerce and transporta- 
tion facilities on the Great Lakes, the results of which will be published 
shortly. While that report is not concerned with the St. Lawrence 
development, some of the data obtained in its preparation are of value 
in considering this project. The writer was in personal charge of the 
preparation of this Great Lakes volume, and in connection therewith made 
a careful study of the facilities and the commerce of the American ports, 
and also the Canadian ports of Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, 
Prescott, Kingston, Toronto, the Georgian Bay ports, and the great grain 
port of Fort William-Port Arthur. Many of the grain elevators were 
inspected, records of performance secured, and the factors influencing the 
flow of grain studied. The St. Lawrence River has been inspected partly 
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from shore and partly by boat, for nearly its entire length between the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. Through the courtesy of the 
Department of Railways and Canals, Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries, Department of Trade and Commerce, Department of the Interior, 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, the Harbour Commis- 
sioners at Quebec, Montreal and Toronto, the municipal authorities and 
commercial bodies at other points, the executives of the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and their agents at the various 
ports, a vast store of published and unpublished data has been secured. 

The writer desires to emphasize that, while he occupies an official 
position in the War Department, the present volume is in no sense an 
expression of the views of that Department. The views of the War 
Department on matters treated in this report, so far as they have been 
formulated, appear in public documents. The Department is at present 
undertaking studies of certain waterways connecting with the Great 
Lakes. The writer has taken no part in these, and has no information 
as to what decisions will be made. He makes this statement in order 
that nothing in this report may be taken as anticipating or reflecting the 
conclusions of the War Department on these matters. 


ALFRED H. RITTER. 
June 1, 1925. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Briefly summarized, the study shows that the waterway as proposed 
will be thoroughly practicable for ocean vessels. The amount of restricted 
navigation will not be sufficient either to interfere with its use or to have 
any important effect upon rates. While a depth of 25 feet would serve 
to permit an important development of traffic, it is believed that a 
preliminary depth of at least 27 feet should be provided, and that a 
depth of 30 feet will be found most useful. A depth of 30 feet will meet 
all requirements of freight traffic. The large combination passenger and 
freight liners are not essential to the success of this route. There is a 
very large volume of traffic now moving between the territory to be 
served by this waterway and the seaboard, both in foreign and domestic 
trade. The greater proportion consists of commodities of a nature which 
will take advantage of reduced transportation costs. The interested traffic 
is found to be approximately 30,000,000 tons annually, but it is not 
possible to state just what part of this interested traffic will actually 
move over the waterway. The indicated savings are sufficient, however, 
to warrant the belief that a large part of it will be benefited, either 
directly, through the use of the waterway, or indirectly, through the 
influence which the waterway will exert on rates via competing routes. 
The probable transportation savings on grain alone are equal to interest 
at 5 per cent on $800,000,000, while the annual transportation savings 
plus farm price enhancement are estimated to equal or exceed the total 
expense of the improvement properly chargeable to navigation, under 
the original project submitted to Congress by the International Joint 
Commission. The waterway will facilitate and encourage the develop- 
ment of the important agricultural and industrial territory tributary to 
the Great Lakes, and will stimulate the foreign and domesic trade of 
this region. In making possible more economical communication between 
this territory and points on and near the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, 
it will benefit directly or indirectly the entire United States. 
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The St. Lawrence Ship Channel is not a rival to any inland water- 
way, constructed or proposed. It is an extension of existing ocean routes 
by means of which vessels from all parts of the world may reach the rich 
and populous territory bordering on the Great Lakes. It will establish a 
new and fourth seacoast, and a sea base from which tributary rail, water 
and highway routes will radiate. It is as essential to the people of the 
United States and Canada as are the Straits of Gibraltar to southern 
Europe, the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the people of Russia and the 
Balkans, and the Baltic navigation to northern Europe. No logical plan 
to meet our future transportation requirements can fail to recognize its 
basic position. The project is not sectional in character, but is of out- 
standing national and international] interest. 
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Statement re Value of the St. Lawrence Waterway as a Transportation 


route by Mr. D. W. McLachlan, Engineer in Charge, St. Lawrence 
Waterways, Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ontario, 
and Mr. G. A. Lindsay, Senior Office Engineer, St. Lawrence 
Waterways, Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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VALUE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 
AS A TRANSPORTATION ROUTE 


PART “A”—VALUE TO CANADA 


1 In order to estimate the transportation value to Canada of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway Project, it is necessary to determine savings to be made in 
comparison with other routes as well as estimate the volume of traffic offering. 
It is probable that the Welland Ship Canal will be completed and a transfer 
terminal, either at Gananoque or at Prescott, will be built and in use before 
the deep waterway project can be begun, and, therefore, estimates of savings 
must be based on the use of such terminals rather than on those now in use at 
Port Colborne, Buffalo, and Georgian Bay. 

2. With the above works completed, the Great Lakes freighter will take 
grain and other goods from the head of the Lakes to either Gananoque or Pres- 
cott, and there a transfer will be made to the present 2,400-ton canal boat. This 
boat will then continue via the present 14-foot canal system to Montreal, 
where a transfer to an ocean ship will be made. 

3. After the St. Lawrence Waterway is built, the ocean tramp will be able 
to proceed directly to the head of the Lakes, or the Great Lakes freighter and 
the ocean boat can meet at some intermediate point such as Gananoque, 
Prescott, Montreal, or Quebec. In this Way one transfer can be avoided and a 

_ more economic movement of vessels secured. 


COMPARISON OF THE Proposep St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY WITH EXISTING 
WATERWAYS 


4. The question of whether or not ocean carriers will enter the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway has been much discussed. No waterway exists that can 
be compared with this route in all respects. Some authorities hold there are 
too many locks and restrictions on the St. Lawrence Waterway Project to admit 
general use by ocean shipping. 


5. The Proposed St. Lawrence Waterway.—If built along the lines recom- 
mended by the Canadian Section of the Joint Board of Engineers in their report 
of November, 1926, the St. Lawrence Waterway will have nine locks between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario. The locks will be 859 feet long between inner 
quoin posts, and 80 feet wide, with a depth of water of 30 feet on the sills. The 
total distance from Montreal to Lake Ontario is 183 miles. The clear width 
of the channel provided will be as follows:— 

125 miles—200 feet wide) BU 
10 miles—300 feet wide( Canal and lock approaches. 
105 miles—450 feet wide) 
6 miles—550 feet wide} Subaqueous channels. 
: 4 miles—600 feet wide] 
140 miles—wider than 600 feet. 


6. The Welland Ship Canal will be 26 miles long with eight locks of the 
same dimensions as shown above. The minimum width of the canal prism is 
200 feet. 


7. The Manchester Ship Canal—The Manchester Ship Canal (see Vol. 2, 

~ Lloyd’s Register, 1927-28), connecting Manchester with the River Mersey near 

Liverpool, is 354 miles long, 28 feet deep, and has a minimum width of 120 feet, 
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except for 3 miles near Latchford, where it is only 90 feet wide. A difference 
in level of 70 feet is overcome by five locks, 600 feet long by 65 feet wide. The 
radius of curvature provided on the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway is about 
50 per cent greater than that in use on this canal. The traffic through this canal 
in 1925 was 5,881,691 tons (see Table No. 30), and the rail haul saved is only 
35 miles. 


8. The Amsterdam Canal.—The Amsterdam Canal (see Vol. 2, Lloyd’s 
Register, 1927-28), connecting the North Sea at Ymuiden with Amsterdam and 
Juider Zee, is 17-4 miles long, 165 feet wide, with a depth of 32 feet. There is 
one lock 722 feet long by 82 feet wide. This canal is used extensively. It places 
Amsterdam on a competitive basis with Rotterdam. 


9, The Suez Canal.—The Suez Canal (see Vol. 2, Lloyd’s Register, 1927-28) 
is 86 feet deep, but for 53 miles is 50 feet narrower than the narrowest part of 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway. The traffic through this canal is shown 
on Table No. 30. 


10. The Parana River.—The ports of Rosario and San Lorenzo on the 
Upper Parana River are 245 miles above Buenos Aires by water, and only 188 
miles above it by rail. The depth of the river is 22 to 25 feet, depending upon 
the season of the year. The channel is very sinuous and there are many sharp 
curves. The grain exports from these ports in 1924 amounted to 3,942,000 
tons.* About 50 per cent of the cereal exports of the Argentine Republic were 
shipped from these ports in 1924. 


11. The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal (see Annual Report of Panama 
Canal) is about fifty miles long from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water 
in the Pacific. Its length from ccean to ocean is about forty miles. There are 
six double locks, each with usable length of 1,000 feet, usable width of 110 feet, 
and depth of 41 feet on the sills. The width of the canal prism is 300 feet for 
a length of eight miles. The tonnage through the Panama Canal since 1916 is 
shown in Table No. 30. 


12. Other Routes. There are great lengths of restricted water on many 
routes now used by ships of commerce. A boat plying between Hamburg 
and any Chinese or Asiatic port passes through as great a length of artificial 
channel as there will be between Liverpool and Fort William via the pro- 
posed waterway. 


13. The bends on many important channels are sharper than on the pro- 
posed route. On the channel leading to the important port of Antwerp there 
is one curve which is twice as sharp as any curve on the St. Lawrence Water- 
way where the standard radius of curvature is 5,000 feet. 


14. Effect of Locks—The use of locks in waterways delays the passage 
of boats, but they cannot be regarded as a serious hindrance when it is con- 
sidered that at the present time, all boats travelling between Fort William 
and Montreal pass through 48 locks, nearly all of which are the same length 
as that of the ships using them. The tonnage passing through these canals 
has increased in the past few years to such an extent that their capacity, as 
limited at Cornwall, is now practically reached. During the past season, there 
were many periods of congestion which extended over two or three days. The 
growth of traffic on the St. Lawrence Canals as compared to the growth of © 
traffic on the Canadian Railways since 1902, is shown on Table No. 47. The 
total freight handled on the St. Lawrence Canals since 1902 has increased 
623 per cent while the total freight handled by Canadian Steam Railways in ~ 
the same period has increased only 188 per cent. 


* U.S. Dept. of Commerce Report, Vol. 35, August, 1925, Page 537. 
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It is clear that a few spacious locks will not be a barrier to growth of 
traffic on a waterway, when over 85,000,000 tons of freight are carried through 
the five locks at Sault Ste. Marie each year. The annual traffic through the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, and St. Lawrence Canals, is shown on Tables 17 
to 19 attached. 

15. All ships must pass through entry locks to reach the loading wharves 
of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Avonmouth, Cardiff, Swansea, and Amster- 
dam, and locks are also required to reach some sections of the ports of New 
Orleans, Seattle, Quebec, Havre, Dunkirk, Calcutta, Singapore, Melbourne and 
Buenos Aires. 

16. There is usually a slightly higher rate of insurance on goods shipped 
from Montreal to Manchester, than to Liverpool. When the cargo is grain, 
or other commodity which has a value of about $50 per ton, the extra rate of 
insurance is about four cents per ton. This is equivalent to less than one 
cent per lock passed through. 


TRANSPORTATION Costs 


17. In arriving at the cost of transportation by the various routes con- 
sidered, a careful study was made of all information available in regard to the 
actual costs and performances of different classes of ships, as well as data on 
insurance, transfer charges, etc. The speed of ships in restricted canals was 
taken at four miles per hour with a ratio of ship to canal section of 1 to 3-3 
and five miles per hour with a ratio of 1 to 5-05. The result of this investiga- 
tion is shown in the following attached tables: 


No. 1. Length and character of navigation by various routes. (Statute 
Miles.) 

. Characteristics and performance of ships. 

. Time of navigation of various routes. Summary. 

. Time of navigation of various routes. Details. 

. Cost of transferring grain at typical elevator. (Port Colborne.) 

. Insurance and Pilotage rates by various routes. 

. 13. Cost of transporting grain by various routes. 


NID Or ® CO DO 


18. Ship Costs—tThe relative cost of building and operating ocean tramp 
ships, canal sized ships, and bulk lake freighters, was investigated. Informa- 
tion on costs was obtained from various shipbuilding concerns in Canada, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom, as well as maintenance and operating 
costs from shipping companies such as the Canada Steamships Company and 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. This detailed information is on 
file in the Department of Railways and Canals. 

It was found that the cost of the tramp, as built in English shipyards, in 
1913, varied fom $32 to $35 per ton. It was found that the cost of the bulk 
lake freighter, built in the Great Lake yards, in 1913, was $37 to $41 per ton 
deadweight carrying capacity. What the relative cost of the two types would 
be, if built in the same yards, could not be determined. As the present cost of 
building ships is 60 per cent above pre-war costs, the values used in determining 
the» costs of transportation by the various routes were as follows:— 


Deadweight 
Ship carrying Cost 


capacity per ton 
tons $ ¢ 
ga RA NE SERRA fo, AS Se AR Ca i aia a als 2,400 79 00 
SS HMULELIN TD tere eiMcrn elera sch days Metis late TRE Se a ee fo 0 RAE ae ak § 8,500 56 50 
DRED Ce BIL eres 201 ol Lh, AU AME MESO, Goel eee 12,000 62 50 


a en, eh te ers 
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19. A difference between the ocean tramp and the bulk lake freighter 
should be noted. A lake freighter, when carrying grain on the Great Lakes, 
requires no special bulkheads or fittings to keep the cargo from shifting, while 
the tramp ship, when hauling such cargoes across the ocean, requires a longi- 
tudinal division wall of two inch plank. If the journey inward from Liverpool 
to Montreal is made in ballast, the crew often erect these fittings at sea, but 
if a cargo is carried, they must be placed after such cargo is unloaded. This 
causes delay in port. 


20. Cost of Transporting Grain—The estimated cost of transporting grain 
by various selected routes, from Fort William to Liverpool, is shown below. It 
is worked out by assuming long tons and no return cargoes. Reference to Table 
No. 2, showing the characteristics and performance of ships, will show that 
the fixed charges, such as interest, depreciation, maintenance, and repairs, are 
taken at 13 per cent per annum, and, in the ease of the canal size ship and the 
bulk lake freighter, are spread over a period of 74 months only, while, in the 
case of the ocean tramp, an operating period of 11 months is taken. 


; May 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Route Table to to fo) 
No. Sept. 31 Oct. 31 Nov. 25 
$ ¢. $e. $2 0-e: 
Via existing routes— 
All water, transfer at Port Colborne and Montreal. 7 5 87 5 95 6 13 
Water and rail, transfer at Port McNicoll and 
Miontrea lin has siecle RC RM Col oce doh se ate 8 6 41 6 50 6 67 
Water and rail, transfer at Buffalo and New York. 9 6 05 6 08 6 10 
With Welland ship canal— 
All water, transfer at Gananoque and Montreal. . 10 5 66 5 23 5 91 
All water, transfer at Prescott and Montreal...... 11 5 67 5 74 5 93 
With Welland ship canal, St. Lawrence deep waterway— 
ALL water nogbransien, |: 5 creer Mie neo states oilers 12 8 95 4 03 4 21 
All water, transfer at Montreal................... 13 4 59 4 66 4 83 


The above table shows through shipments from Fort William to Liverpool 
will effect a saving of $1.92 over the cheapest existing route, and $1.71 over the 
cheapest method on completion of the Welland Ship Canal. In the following 
analysis a saving of $1.50 per ton has been taken. This is equivalent to about 
4 cents per bushel. 


21. An analysis was made of the cost of transportation of grain, assuming 
the Welland Ship Canal built and the upper part of the Crysler Island Project 
executed, without any other improvements being made in the St. Lawrence river 
for navigation. 

At the present time the canal size boat is highly powered in order to pass 
through the swift flowing portions of the river such as at Point Three Points, 
and north of Goose Neck Island. With a dam placed at Crysler Island, com- 
paratively slack water would be available throughout the river. This would 
mean that the high powered boats could be replaced by boats with lighter 
engines, resulting in a saving in transportation costs. This saving is estimated 
to be 14 cents per ton compared with the cost of transportation with the 
Welland Ship Canal built and using the existing St. Lawrence canals. 


22. Transporting Package Freight—The elements entering into the cost of © 
transporting package freight were investigated. Transportation costs from Fort 
William to Montreal by various ships exclusive of transhipping charges and | 
assuming no return cargoes are based on an approximate rule which assumes — 


a certain rate per 100-ton miles plus a turn around cost. The mileage from 
Fort William to Montreal was reduced to a common basis. Lockages, canals, 


t 


and restricted channels were compensated for, at an assumed rate of 10 miles 


per hour. 


The cost of transportation per ton by various ships is approximately as 
shown in the following tables:— 
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Distance Rate per Turn Cost 

Class of ship Ft. William} 100 ton around per 

5 to Montreal] miles cost ton 

DRE WEA ae coe ee EE GET Al ek Mk a MR 

i $ ¢ 
ripaleeeecn boat...) 22. AR Beh ty" 1,370 15e. 38e. 2 43 
BIPEARECEATOD Shin tu! 5 deWg SAR do lie ek 4, 1,340 8c. 28¢e. 1 35 
Stent lakes freighter... /..07) 00 0 Yo iy Bee oo 1,340 8e. 28e. 1 35 


The costs per ton as figured on the basis of actual costs of ship operation 
are as follows:— 


Canal sized boat, $2.19 per ton. 
Ocean tramp ship, $1.22 per ton. 
Great Lakes freighter, $1.31 per ton. 


The difference in cost per ton shown in the above two tables is accounted 
for by the fact that one has been figured, as stated, on the actual out-of-pocket 
_ cost of operation while the other was obtained by charting existing rates and 
_ assuming an average, so that one is on a cost basis and the other is, more or less, 
_ on a rate basis. 
23. The elements entering into the cost of transhipping package freight 
_ were investigated. The result is shown in Tables Nos. 14-16 inclusive. A sum- 
_ mary of these tables shows that 


‘ (a) The cost of transferring package freight from railway cars to ships at 
Montreal (Table No. 14) is about $1.67. 

(6) The cost of transferring bagged commodities such as flour or cement 
from canal boat to ocean vessel. at Montreal (Table No. 15) is about 
$1.74. 

(c) The cost of transferring flour from rail to ship or ship to rail as at Fort 
William or Port MecNicoll (Table No. 16) is about $1.39. 


24. The use of the above figures indicates that the saving in cost of trans- 

+ portation of bagged commodities that will be effected by the enlargement of the 

St. Lawrence and Welland Canals will be about $1.74 per ton, on account of the 

elimination of one transfer, and $1.08 per ton, on account of the cheaper trans- 

portation afforded by larger ships than these now in use on the present St. Law- 
rence Canals. This makes a total saving of $2.82 per ton on package freight. 


25. As the transportation capacity of the existing railways from Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal is greatly in excess of the volume of package freight offering 
at the present time, the effect of the diversion of package freight from these rail- 
“Ways must be considered. The loss of railway profit on prospective business can 
be neglected, as the public pay it, but the saving in out-of-pocket costs of rail- 
‘way transportation exclusive of profit and fixed maintenance charges is import- 
ant and should be determined. The difference between this and the cheaper 
water transportation represents the saving that can be made. 


) 26. A study of railway returns indicates out-of-pocket costs to be about 4-8 

‘mills per ton mile plus 40 cents terminal charges for through freight between 

Fort William and Montreal. As the average distance between Fort William and 
Montreal by the two railways is approximately 1,000 miles, this means an actual 
Saving of $5.20 per ton. From this must be deducted the estimated cost of ship 

transportation amounting to. $1.35 per ton (see Par. 22.) This leaves a net 
Saving of $3.85 per ton on package freight imported by, or exported from West- 
ern Canada from or to Kuropean or other Eastern countries. 
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27. Since there is some flour for export shipped through Port MeNicoll to 
Montreal, the saving by comparison with this route should also be examined. 
The saving of 4-8 mills per ton mile noted in par. 26 applied to the rail haul 
between Port McNicoll and Montreal of 373 miles gives a total cost of $1.80 
per ton for rail transportation. The elimination of this rail haul together with 
two transfers, one at Port McNicoll amounting to $1.39 (Par. 23c) and one at 
Montreal amounting to $1.74 (Par. 23b) means a saving of $4.93. Deducting 
from this the estimated cost of transport via the proposed waterway amounting 
to $1.35 per ton, leaves a net saving on this class of business of $3.58 per ton. 


28. Summary.—The conclusions reached in the preceding paragraphs can be 

summarized as follows:— 

(a) The saving effected in transportation costs on grain, by the proposed 
waterway, will be about $1.70 per ton. A saving of $1.50 is taken in 
the following analysis. 

(b) The saving effected in the cost of moving package freight between 
Montreal and the head of the Lakes will be about $2.80 per ton derived 
from a comparison of the cost of operation of the canal sized ship, and 
the ocean tramp. The saving on this class of goods would be about 
$3.85 based on a comparison with the present cost of rail haul between 
Montreal and Fort William, including the existing transfer at Mont- 
real. 

(c) The saving effected in the cost of transporting bagged flour in com- 
parison with the existing route via Port MeNicoll and rail to Mont- 
real, will be about $3.60 per ton. 


29. The above figures will be used later in estimating the annual saving in 
transportation costs. 


VoLuME or CANADIAN TRAFFIC AND ANNUAL SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


30. The volume of Canadian Traffic offering for transportation by a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Sea, cannot be estimated closely. A 
survey of water borne commerce throughout the world generally, shows that 
a special distribution of ore and coal deposits, oil fields, forests, etc., sometimes 
accounts for a huge interchange between manufacturing, agricultural and min- 
ing districts and such traffic often develops where least expected. 


31. The traffic through the proposed waterway will be of two kinds, bulk 
cargoes, and package freight. Canada’s portion of the former will be mostly 
grain. 


32. Grain—In order to get some idea of the volume and movement of 
grain through and from Canada, from which to base an estimate of the amount 
that might be attracted to the St. Lawrence route, the following tables have 
been prepared:— 

Table 17.—Traffic through the Canadian and American Sault Ste. Marie 

Canals. 

Table 18.—Traffic through the Welland Canal. 

Table 19.—Summary of traffic through the St. Lawrence Canals. 

Table 20.—Lake and rail shipments of wheat, wheat flour, and other grain 

from head of lakes. 

Table 21.—Canadian wheat and other grains from head of lakes passing» 

through Sault Ste. Marie Canals by point of destination. 

Table 22.-Canadian flour from head of Lakes passing through Sault Ste. : 

Marie Canals by point of destination. ) 

Table 23—Exports of Canadian grain and wheat flour from US. northern 

Atlantic ports, Montreal and Quebec, in five months and seven months 
periods. 
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Table 23a—Exports of United States grain from U.S. northern Atlantic 
ports, Montreal and Quebec, in five months and seven months periods. 

Table 24—Exports of Canadian wheat and other grain overseas by routes. 

Table 25.—Exports of Canadian wheat, wheat flour and other grains by 
countries of destination. 

Table 26—Production and exports of wheat from Canada and United 
States. 

Table 27.—Average production of wheat per capita and average exports 
of wheat and wheat flour per capita of the United States for ten-year 
periods 1870 to date. 

Table 28.—Average production of wheat per capita and average exports 
of wheat and wheat flour per capita of Canada for ten-year periods, 
1870 to date. 

Table 29.—Average production and exports per capita of grain other than 
wheat, of Canada for ten-year periods, 1871 to date. 

Table 40—Annual shipments of grain on the Great Lakes. 

Table 41—Annual shipments of grain on the Great Lakes, by ports. 

Table 42.—Annual shipments of grain on the Great Lakes, by kinds. 

Table 438.— 

(a) Grain Receipts at Montreal, 1923. 
(b) Grain Receipts at Montreal, 1924. 
(c) Grain Receipts at Montreal, 1925. 
(d) Grain Receipts at Montreal, 1926. 

Table 44—Grain and flour exports from Canada and United States, 1908 
-1926. 

Table 45—Monthly movement of iron ore on the Great Lakes. 

Table 46.—Monthly movement of soft coal on the Great Lakes. 

Table 47——Comparison of Freight handled by Canadian Steam Railways 
with freight handled on St. Lawrence Canals. 


33. The production and exports of Canadian wheat are now very large and 
increasing rapidly. Based on ten-year averages, the production per capita 
has increased from 7-5 bushels in 1881 to 38-2 bushels in 1921. The exports 
have increased during the same period from 0-75 bushels to 22:24 bushels. (See 
Tables Nos. 26 and 29.) The figures as regards grains other than wheat are: 
—production 27-1 bushels to 68-5 bushels; exports 2.5 bushels to 5-7 bushels. 
(See Table No. 29.) 


34. The exports of wheat, wheat flour and other grains by countries of 
destination are shown on Table No. 25. The movement according to routes is 
shown on Table No. 24. 


35. An examination of these tables will show that most of these exports 
are to the United Kingdom and countries other than the United States. Whether 
this movement will continue and increase, is the question to determine. 


36. There is no sign yet that Canadian wheat will be required in the 
United States in other than small quantities. The production and exports per 
capita of that country have been fairly constant since 1880. (See Tables Nos. 


26°and 27.) It is not so easy to prophesy the trend of exportation of grains 


other than wheat from the United States. The percentage of production that is 
exported has decreased since 1905 from 5 per cent to 3:3 per cent but the exports 
per capita have been fairly constant. 


37. Exports to China and Japan—tTable No. 25 shows that the exports of 
wheat and wheat flour to China and Japan were 26,383,000 bushels in 1925-26. 
In 1923-24, they were 18,233,000 bushels, but in the intermediate year 1924-25 
they were only 3,926,000 bushels. Whether these countries will continue to 
import wheat and flour from the North American continent, or not, is a question 
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that is inextricably interwoven with the problem of economic transportation 
within China itself. 

38. The growing of wheat in Manchuria is an industry that is developing 
fast and wheat can be produced in China at one-third the cost of production 
in this country. At the present time, due to existing conditions in China, the 
transportation rates from the wheat growing portions of the country to the mills 
at Hankow are such that it is cheaper to import from Canada and the United 
States. The reason for the high imports into China and Japan during the 
years 1922 and 1923 was the poor crops in China. Prices abroad dropped, and 
silver exchange favoured imports. During these years, China also imported 
wheat from the United States and Australia. China in 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
exported wheat to Port Said and Great Britain. 

39. To quote from a book entitled “China ”—Trade Promotion Series— 
No. 38, published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, U.S.A., 1926: “It may be that China will never become 
a substantial exporter of wheat or flour, although it is quite likely that with a 
shortage of wheat producticn in the world generally, China may be a helpful 
source of supply.” From this, it may be inferred that, in the opinion of this 
authority, China will not become an importer of wheat. Also, with cheaper 
transportation for Canadian and United States wheat provided to Europe, via 


the St. Lawrence, if China’s need for wheat should arise, then Australia might 


very well become the main source of supply. 

40. Australia has always been the source of supply for the greater amount 
of wheat imported by Japan. A sample shipment of Siberian wheat was made 
recently to Yokohama and the importers believe that because of its low landed 
cost, this may a forerunner of an increased importation of Russian wheat. 
Cheaper transportation costs via the St. Lawrence would also influence 
materially the export of Canadian wheat to Japan. 


41. A further inspection of Table No. 24 will show a decided increase in 
the quantity of wheat exported via the Pacific coast. With the exception of 
the amount that goes to the Orient, practically all the balance goes through the 
Panama canal to the United Kingdom and Europe. Whether this movement 
will continue or not depends on transportation costs. 

42. In order to show the cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to 
Liverpool via existing and proposed routes, Tables Nos. 31 to 35 have been 
prepared. An inspection of these tables will show:— 

(a) Cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to Liverpool via Vancouver 

and Panama canal (Table No. 31), $11.39. 

(b) Cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to Liverpool via Fort 
William and existing canals (Table No. 32), $1255. 

(c) Cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to Liverpool via Fort 
William assuming Welland Ship Canal built with transfer at Gana- 
noque (Table No. 338), $12.34. 

(d) Cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to Liverpool via Fort 
William assuming Welland Ship Canal and St. Lawrence Waterway 
built and ocean tramp from Fort William to Liverpool (Table No. 34), 
$10.63. 

(e) Cost of transporting grain from Edmonton to Liverpool—Great Lake 
freighter Fort William to Montreal with transfer at Montreal to ocean 
tramp (Table No. 35), $11.27. 


43. This shows that at the present time there is a saving of $1.16 per ton 
by the Pacific route over the cheapest existing route via the present canal 
system. On the completion of the Welland Ship Canal and the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, however, the route via ocean tramp from Fort William to Liverpool 
will effect a saving of $0.76 per ton over the Pacific route. 


Pe Mt tae ae eee 
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44. From the above, it might be safe to assume that after the completion 
of the waterway, some of the grain moving to the United Kingdom and Kurope 
via the Pacific may be diverted eastward down the St. Lawrence. 

45. The movement of Canadian wheat and other grains from the West for 
export during the past few years is shown in the attached tables, The portion 
of this that will be attracted to the St. Lawrence Waterway is hard to estimate. 
Table No. 23 shows the export of Canadian grain from the United States North 
Atlantic ports, Montreal, and Quebec, during the seven months of the navigation 
Season since 1921. This has averaged about 142,000,000 bushels during the past 
four years. United States grains exported through the same ports and during 
the same period is approximately 100,000,000 bushels (see Table No. 238). 
Since this portion of the study is purely, Canadian, the United States export 
of grain is merely mentioned by way of comparison with Canadian exports. 
Based on the average distribution of the various kinds of grain during this 
period, Canadian grain amounts to approximately 4,000,000 tons. How much of 
this would be attracted to the waterway depends on various factors such as 
the extent to which the eastern railways will reduce rates in order to retain 
traffic, and how far the liners operating out of United States Atlantic ports will 
reduce rates so as to secure grain, which they need for deadweight. A lower 
export rate on grain from New York in the past has balanced 57 miles of shorter 
rail haul to Montreal, as well as the fact that two transfers are necessary at 
New York compared to one at the latter port. It will be quite ineffective, 
however, in balancing the elimination of 432 miles of rail haul and two transfers 
which will be brought about by the completion of the St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway. 

46. A fair estimate of the volume of Canadian grain that will be available 
for export via the St. Lawrence route is 4,000,000 tons per year. This is the 
amount now moving out via Montreal, Quebec, and United States North Atlantic 
ports. What the growth in Canada’s grain export business will be, cannot be 
prophesied. 

47. The total annual saving effected in the cost of exporting 4,000,000 tons 
of grain by the construction of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway, at $1.50 per 
ton (see Par. 28a) will be $6,000,000. 

48. Flouwr—At the present time there is a large movement of flour from the 
west via Lake to Port MeNicoll, and rail from there to Montreal and ‘the 
Atlantic Seaboard for export. The volume of this traffic is shown in Tables Nos. 
20, 22, and 23. The average for the last four years has been about 410,000 tons. 
This business would be available for the St. Lawrence Waterway. It has had a 
steady growth in the past and for the purpose of this estimate 450,000 tons per 
year will be taken as the volume available. 

49. The total annual saving effected in the cost of transporting this class 
of goods at $3.60 per ton (See Par. 28c) will be approximately $1,600,000. 

50. Lumber.—The production of lumber in Ontario and Quebec is falling at 
the rate of 52 million board feet per annum. The reduction in Ontario alone 
amounts to 60 million board feet. The supply, of course, in these provinces will 
never be completely exhausted but the production will have to be materially 
curtailed. Since British Columbia is estimated to possess three quarters of the 
saw material available in Canada, it is obvious that Ontario must look to that 
province for a large part of its supply. One half of the timber sawn in Ontario 
is white pine, which commands a high price in foreign markets. For this reason, 


it is likely that the export trade will be maintained and cheaper material brought 


in from British Columbia. Information in regard to the rail shipments of lum- 


% 
4 


\ 


_ ber from the Pacific to eastern Canada is hard to obtain but it is estimated that 


this business has increased from 150,000,000 B.F. in 1917 to 250,000,000 B.F. in 
1920. Since that time, the shipments by rail have greatly increased and an all- 
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water movement via the Panama Canal has developed. Statistics of the Panama 
Canal show that this movement developed from approximately 1,000,000 B.F. in 
1923, to 60,000,000 B.F. in 1927 (a). What the total movement will aggregate 
on the completion of the proposed waterway cannot be estimated accurately but 
a fair assumption is about 400,000,000 B.F. or 800,000 tons per annum. 


51. The present rail freight rate on lumber from Vancouver to Toronto is 
884 cents per 100 pounds which is equivalent to $29.25 per 1,000 B.F. Ocean 
freight rates via the Panama Canal from B.C. to Montreal, during 1927, ranged 
from $12 to $15 per 1,000 B.F. The rail haul from Montreal to Toronto plus 
transfer charges at Montreal is approximately $8.25 per 1,000 B.F. This shows 
a saving of approximately $6 to $9 per 1,000 B.F. on the present all water move- 
ment to Montreal plus rail haul to Toronto over an all rail haul from Van- 
couver to Toronto. 


52. The saving in transportation costs effected by the St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway will be represented by the saving in cost of a transfer at Montreal 
and the difference between rail and water transportation between Montreal and 
Toronto. The cost of a transfer at Montreal on this class of goods can be taken 
at $1.75 per ton. The saving in cost of transportation will be at least $1.25. 
This means a total saving of $3 per ton and on an annual movement of 800,000 
tons, this would amount to $2,400,000 per year. 

(a) Compiled from Panama Records. (Official publication of the Panama 

Canal.) 


53. Coal.—The importation of anthracite coal from the United Kingdom 
has gradually been on the increase during the past four years. The following 
table shows the imports by calendar years:— 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL FROM UNITED KINGDOM* 


ee 000=——S—S0S SS avwv—sa—oso>>+ 


Year Imports at Total 
Montreal imports 
ee et ee SS ae 
ODD re do Cer) 1. pan ann PMIRON tres csb a): aia! was ey ePobst or fatetokete sor evescceusteas Ce eRepsrs 118,416 183,050 
AO DOME pet Ac) eRe Se i I OMS I 2. hal aibenhe Athos are fave ate atetaaang stoves 181,552 261,675 
7 ee, <5 Boe GRADE EIOer ook mo bin OOO oo cao bo 215,420 273,277 
LOD Rete. Died Man Oe Mer le rete la ts/tiers.s. <ciete ecagemie/ ehsveheussereievale iecstnlohenohegs 431,152 557, 259 
OSGI hee cs os ke a Re re ik rictat sid Si Paiehe neta febelarstens otahal Asie tag Notas ate 159, 640 273,055 
Ty eee ete on Oh oon SaO OO MOMEE Oe Tadao Mote DEO coegr toe 683, 003 798,281 


*Supplied by Editor of Canada Year Book—Bureau of Statistics. 


It will be noted that the imports for 1926 took a considerable slump from 
the previous year but this was due to the strike of coal miners in Great Britain. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the total imports are received at the port of Mont- 
real. At the present time the rail haul from Montreal to Toronto prohibits the 
extensive use of this fuel other than in small quantities in central and western 
Ontario. With the completion of the St. Lawrence Waterway the imports direct 
to Toronto and central Ontario will develop although its magnitude is very hard 
to estimate. A conservative estimate is 800,000 tons per annum as the volume 
which would be possible to move via the proposed waterway. 


54. The saving in transportation costs on coal will be represented by a 
saving in transfer at Montreal plus the difference in cost between transportation 
by rail and transportation by the proposed waterway. This has been estimated 
as $2.50 per ton showing an annual saving on anthracite coal of $2,000,000. 


55. Other Commodities.—The volume of traffic that is likely to develop in 
other commodities is difficult to determine as accurately as that in grain, lumber, 


fy 
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or coal. The natural growth of the West will mean a larger importation of 
goods both from Eastern Canada and the United Kingdom. Exports of manu- 
factured goods from Ontario will increase. The increased demand for fertilizers 
in western Ontario may mean the development of a large traffic, the volume of 
which cannot be estimated. 

56. From an examination of the imports and exports of goods into and 
from Canada, a percentage of which might be counted on to utilize the water- 
way, it is not difficult to identify a westward movement of at least 1,000,000 
tons on which $2.50 per ton would be saved and an equal volume of east and 
west movement on which 50 cents per ton would be saved. This represents an 
annual saving of $3,000,000. 

SUMMARY 


57. In summarizing the annual savings in transportation costs due to 
cheaper transportation via the proposed St. Lawrence Deep Waterway as set 
out in the previous paragraphs, it must be borne in mind that the figures below 
do not include anything due to the intangible benefits that cannot be estimated 
on, such as new industries that are sure to develop due to the supply of large 
amounts of cheap power and new markets that are sure to be opened up due 
to decreased costs of transportation. 

58. Totalling the estimated annual savings in transportation costs on the 
various commodities noted above, the following total annual saving is 
obtained :— 


Gp Ange cet lnere ieee Bb go are, Sve ca ee di iain nl A Mra gs Ae $ 6,000,000—see para. 47. 

Bluray yer’ «GE I SA eh AI 10RD eS Ta 1,600, 000—see para. 49. 

WIN DOr sean Shs oo et Cee Co EE ee 2,400,000—see para. 52. 

Coals ched cot oe ee ee ce Tay Ta Nx rode ot 12S. 2,000, 000—see para. 54. 

Other‘commodities® ernie. ees ee ee eeics oo 3,000, 000—see para. 56. 
Totakannual saving scack ere hee ac teen $15,000,000 


This estimated annual saving is used in compiling Tables Nos. 48 and 49, 
showing the annual charges and benefits arising from the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Project. 

DRAUGHT 


59. An important feature, in an economic study of the proposed deep 
waterway, is the question of whether or not a sufficient number of ocean carry- 
ing ships will be able to navigate the channels and locks, if these are built as 
proposed. 

60. Ocean vessels increase their draught when moved from salt to fresh 
water. This increase is from 4 to 7 inches for cargo ships of 25 to 28 feet draught. 
An allowance for clearance under keels must also be made for the ships passing 
through restricted channels and locks. A clearance of 2 feet is ample for safe 
navigation in river channels, and about 6 inches in locks. A boat of 25 feet 
draught requires a channel swept to 27 feet. 

61. The fact that a channel of 27 feet depth between the Great Lakes and 
the ocean will be sufficient to attract ocean tonnage can be established in a 
number of ways. The most economical size of ship for various trades has been 
established by a number of authorities. 

62. An article on this subject was prepared by Mr. John Anderson, and 
was published in the Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects of Eng- 
land in 1918. Another was prepared by Mr. Alfred Robertson, and published 
in the Transactions of the Naval Architects of New York in 1921. These inves- 
tigations show that for voyages of 4,000 knots, freight ships of 8,000 tons dead- 
weight carrying capacity, or 5,000 tons gross register, provide a freight rate 20 
cents per ton less than boats of 5,500 tons deadweight or 3,700 tons gross register 
under similar conditions. 
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63. With a channel depth of 27 feet provided, practically all ships afloat 
in the world between 4,000 and 5,000 tons and 50 per cent of those between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons could use the route. This depth would enable approxi- 
mately 8,360 registered ships or 27,500,000 gross tons of shipping to enter the 
Great Lakes. (See Table No. 36.) From the above, it is obvious that the 
moving of 20,000,000 tons of goods from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic could 
be accomplished in eight months without disturbing other trade routes to any 
ereat extent. 

64. Statistics show that the number of ships between 2,000 and 4,000 tons 
gross register have been falling for a number of years. The number between 
4,000 and 6,000 tons has been fairly constant, while the number between 5,000 
and 6,000 tons gross register have been increasing at a rate corresponding to 
larger ships. (See Table No. 37.) This would indicate that cargo carriers ot 
5,000 to 6,000 tons gross register have been found to be the most economical for 
general ocean trade routes. 

65. Statistics of Panama Canal traffic for a six-months’ period in 1927 
show that, excluding tankers, naval boats, and boats in ballast, on an eastbound 
passage, 84 per cent of the total passages are cargo carriers drawing 25 feet 
and under, and correspondingly on a westbound passage, approximately 60 per 
cent are boats drawing 25 feet or less. 

66. Excluding passenger-cargo ships and tankers, the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States estimate 89 per cent of the total entrances and clear- 
ances from United States ports to be in vessels of 25 feet draught and under. 
These carry 82 per cent of the foreign commerce of the United States. 


REtuRN CARGOES 


67. Critics of the proposed waterway have repeatedly made the asser- 
tion that the big bulk of the foreign commerce of the Great Lakes region will 
consist of grain and that this, in itself, will not attract sufficient ocean boats to 
handle it, owing to the fact that such boats will, of necessity, have to proceed 
to the head of the lakes in ballast. These assertions are open to challenge. 

68. It is, naturally, very desirable that boats should have return cargoes 
for the simple reason that cargo tonnage costs are materially reduced, but the 
assumption that they must have return cargoes, is not upheld by shipping 
statistics of various trade routes, and ports of the world. 

69. Liner trade must not be confused with that of tramp ships. The 
former is established to the extent justified by the cargo to and from specific 
trade zones. Tramp steamers are not limited to any trade route and will go 
to any port where either whole or part cargoes are available. They are thus 
able to offset weak cargo conditions existing on individual routes. 

70. Statistics of the port of Montreal show that exports from that port are 
double the imports. From tables published in the report of A. H. Ritter on 
Transportation Economics of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Ship Channel 
published in 1925, exports from Atlantic ports to the United Kingdom exceeded 
imports by a ratio of about 4 to 1, gulf ports by 25 to 1, and Pacific ports by 10 
to 1. In 1922, of the total number of vessels entering U.S. ports, approximately 
25 per cent were in ballast while clearances in ballast are only about 2 per cent. 
These figures clearly indicate that trade routes are not balanced. 

71. Conditions on the Great Lakes are very favourable for return cargoes. 
The tributary territory contains about one-third of the entire population of the 
United States and about the same proportion of the population of Canada. 
Import business will be developed in proportion to consumption in this territory. 
These districts now consume several millions of tons of foreign goods annually, 
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which are brought in by rail from Atlantic ports. Ideal conditions for main- 
tenance of shipping service exists on the Great Lakes, in that there is bulk and 
package freight for outbound cargoes, large manufacturing industries for con- 
sumption of foreign raw material, and a large population which consumes the 
food and manufactured products of other countries. 


PART “B”—VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


72. A study of United States’ potential traffic available for movement by 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway has recently been made and published 
in a document “ Great Lakes to Ocean Waterways”? Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 4, Department of Commerce of the United States of America, 1927. 
The results of this study have been summarized as briefly as possible and are 
presented herewith in paragraphs 73 to 76 inclusive. 


EsTIMATE OF PoTENTIAL TRAFFIC 


73. This estimate was derived by dividing it into several distinct classes: 
export, import, intercoastal, and coastwise. The tributary territory to and 
from which this traffic may move was taken as comprising the following states: 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. Approximately one-third of the total popu- 
lation of the United States is segregated in this territory. Seventy-two per 
cent of all grain production, and 37 per cent of all manufactures originate in 
this region. 

74. A brief synopsis of the potential tonnage available for the waterway 
as estimated by the authors of the above mentioned treatise would indicate 
about 6,400,000 tons of export traffic, approximately 3,000,000 tons of import 
traffic and 7,000,000 tons of intercoastal and coastwise, giving a grand total 
of 16,400,000 tons which would be available during the season of navigation 
of the Great Lakes. This figure is conservative and does not account for 
increased transportation requirements by the time the proposed waterway 
would be completed. : 


TRANSPORTATION Costs ON GRAIN 


75. The predominating movement of the export grain trade of the United 
States, at the present time, includes an all rail haul to seaboard ports and 
thence abroad by liner or tramp steamer. In 1924, grain rates from Chicago 
to Liverpool via New York were quoted as follows: all rail to seaboard, $0:221 
per bushel; lake and rail, $0-217 per bushel; and all water, $0-196 per bushel. 
Via Montreal, the rates were: all rail to seaboard, $0-218 per bushel, and all 
water, $0°1766. It will be seen that the cheapest existing route from Chicago 
to Liverpool in 1924, was via Montreal, at a rate of about 17-5 cents per bushel. 

76. The authors of the previous mentioned treaties have made an analysis 
of the possible savings to be made on grain for export trade via the proposed 
waterway, and have estimated a possible saving of from 6:4 to 9:6 cents per 
bushel over the lowest existing combination of rates. This would average about 
$3 per ton. 

77. In compiling Tables Nos. 48 and 49, showing the annual charges and 
benefits arising from the St. Lawrence Waterway Project, a saving of $1.35 per 
ton on 16,400,000 tons of United States’ Traffic, is taken. On grain, this is 
equivalent to approximately 3-5 cents per bushel. 


LUMBER 


78. The location of the furniture industry of the United States is largely 
centred in the state of Michigan and several bordering states, due, primarily, 
to the immense stands of hardwood in Michigan. Owing to the tremendous 
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growth in population and consequent increase in lumber requirement, as well 
as large export shipments, available stands of timber have become almost 
depleted. These states have to rely on the Pacific and south coast regions for 
about 77 per cent of their lumber requirements. About 25 per cent of this 
necessary supply is obtained from the Pacific coast and moves to the Great 
Lakes region by two routes: all rail direct, and all water via Panama canal 
to the Atlantic coast plus rail haul to Great Lakes region. 


79. Statistics of the Department of Agriculture of the United States show 
that in 1922, Michigan and Illinois consumed 1,700,000 tons of lumber imported 
from other states. Approximately 400,000 tons of this amount was supplied by 
Pacific coast regions. 


80. Savings in transportation by various indicated routes have been figured 
on the basis of out-of-pocket costs. These show that the saving to be effected 
by an all-water haul from the Pacific coast via the Panama canal and proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway to Chicago, over the all-rail movement direct, would 
amount to approximately $9 per M.B.F. The saving to be made by the former 
over a movement to New York by water, transfer at New York and rail haul 
to Chicago, is somewhat less, or about $8 per M.B-F. 


TRoN ORE 


81. The Lake Superior region produces 85 per cent of the total production 
of iron ore in the United States. In 1926, the production of this region was 
about 57,314,000 tons and the whole of this was moved by Great Lake freighters 
to ports on Lakes Erie and Michigan for distribution to smelting centres. A 
small proportion of this Lake Superior ore reaches the Atlantic region due to 
the very high cost of an all-rail haul from Lake Erie ports. This haul has 
been estimated to be about two and one-half times the cost of the water move- 
ment from Lake Superior to Lake Erie although the actual mileage of the 
latter is twice that of the former. ! 


82. In 1923, the distribution of Lake Superior ore to smelters on and near 
the Atlantic coast was as follows:* 


Philadelphiass\): >in 0 cepiieh aces ie) <tanem “pees “tS teemen tele 500,000 tons 
Bathieh emake cis. soc cease eee oe ees) os. Aolemuece enon yes Ome emer 500,000 “ 
Wharton Not. ou (peat geet eaues se he Nalagued os Misuse gas 40,000 “ 
Sparrows Pt. Md... S20 EDLs ee cee Th ee a Oe ee ise 50,000 “ 
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83. During the same year, imports of iron ore to this region from foreign 
countries approximated 2,800,000 tons or about 4 per cent of the total production 
of the United States. The importation of foreign ore is not due to scarcity 
of the product in the United States but to the fact that it can be delivered for 
considerably less to the Atlantic coast regions than the Lake Superior ore. 

84. With the proposed development of a deep waterway between the Great 
Lakes and the ocean, and consequent cheaper methods of transportation, there 
should be a marked increase in shipments of Lake Superior ore to the Atlantic 
coast regions. 

PACKAGE FREIGHT 


85. The big bulk of the package freight business to and from the Great 
Lakes region is handled through the port of New York. With a waterway from 
the ocean to the Great Lakes, such as proposed, a percentage of this class of 
goods may be expected to utilize such a route during the navigation season 
without interfering with tonnage on United States railroads to a very large 
extent, as they are, at the present time, taxed to capacity. 


* Taken from “ Transportation Economics of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” 
by Alfred H. Ritter, 1925. 
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86. An investigation of indicated saving by transportation of this route 
over an all rail haul from New York to Chicago has been made, based on actual 
out-of-pocket costs of operation. Studies of railway statistics of the United 
States show the out-of-pocket cost of operation of such a route as the above to 
be about 5-8 mills per ton-mile plus a turn around charge of 40 cents. Apply- 
ing these figures to the total mileage shows the cost of rail haul on package 
freight to be about $5.70 per ton. The cost, as figured, by tramp steamer on a 
basis of no return cargo, is about $2.70 per ton, which would indicate a possible 
saving of about $3 per ton. 


SUMMARY 


87. Based on 16,400,000 tons of traffic as estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce Report referred to in para. 72, the annual saving in transportation 
costs to the United States, at $1.35 per ton, will amount to about $22,200,000 
per year. 

88. Studies made by various interested parties in the United States on the 
economics of the St. Lawrence Waterway have placed too much emphasis on the 
grain trade and its possibilities both as to volume of potential traffic and savings 
to be effected over prevailing routes and have only casually investigated other 
classes of available tonnage, which would, after all, form the large part of traffic 
on the waterway. 

89. No attempt has been made to analyze the total probable saving to the 
United States of this route, but there is every reason to believe that it should 
stimulate foreign and domestic trade of the Great Lakes region and by making 
possible more economical transportation between this region and points on and 
near the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, should either directly or indirectly 
be a benefit to the entire United States. 


PART “C”—ANNUAL CHARGES AND BENEFITS FROM ST. 
LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


90. Tables Nos. 48 and 49 show the annual charges that would be incurred 
and the estimated benefits resulting from the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project. 

91. Table No. 48 is built up, assuming the Crysler Island Two-Stage Pro- 
ject built in the International Section and the Hungry Bay-Melocheville Pro- 
ject for navigation alone in the Soulanges Section. 

92. This shows total annual charges of $26,653,000 against total annual 
benefits of $67,890,000 derived from power and savings in transportation costs. 

93. Table No. 49 shows the annual charges due to the works solely for navi- 
gation and benefits due to savings in transportation costs only. This shows a 
benefit of $37,200,000 against annual charges of $8,404,000. 


G. A. LINDSAY, 
° D. W. McLACHLAN. 
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TABLE 1.—TABLE SHOWING LENGTH OF VARIOUS ROUTES IN STATUTE MILES 


3 Re- Lake 
Route Locks Canal stricted River or Total 
channel ocean 


Nox Milop i | nMileka tla diflen! Sacitilsely halle 


Existing Routes— 


Fort William—Port McNicoll......... 1 1 19 56 465 541 
Fort William—Port Colborne......... 1 1 52 100 695 848 
Fort William—Buffalo................ 1 1 52 100 713 866 
Port Colborne—Gananoque........... 26 PH ae (Gee ae Pee 27 159 213 
Port Colborne—Prescott.............. 26 7 fea Re ie a8 63 159 249 
Port Colborne—Montreal.............. 47 Lal yaaa apse 139 159 368 
Prescott—Montreal...........0.00+00 21 BS WO eee a TiC ska is heces 120 
Gananoque—Montreal................ 21 43 1 Ste LOAN) Cees. 167 
Montreal—-Qirebeey. yc papicteraln| Aapee eed ete ae ate cae ccbetones 64 OF Nae: er aad 161 
UO DEC= = V.ANEY .adeea ce sess cae eee CROP ele. crais te nc ale maa 23 (5155 0 bare ert se 673 
Sy dney—Liverpood ys hhd Gee PRR ek Se EAN Cs Meta Ria EN eR EEA) ats mee 2,624 2,624 
Quebec—Liverpoool (via Belle Isle) ..]..........]........0- ae 847 2,158 2,928 
News ork Livierpoo lw Us) eimera al reine ewe) |(% 2s. Sn enanenae | ne ee eta | Le aR SeavAl 3,001 
With Welland ship canal— 
Fort William—Gananoque............ 9 27 52 127 850 1,056 
Fort William—Prescott............... 9 i, 52 163 850 1,092 


With Welland ship canal and St. Lawrence 
deep waterway— 
Fort William—Montreal.............. 18 56 78 228 850 PPA b 


TABLE No. 2.-STATEMENT SHOWING gee Co meer AND PERFORMANCE OF 


— Canal size | Ocean tramp Lake 
ship 8,500 ton freighter 
Deadweight carrying capacity Boi oh OO ee eS PH Pye 2, aut tons 8,500 tons 12,000 tons 
enc think... Lie eaay. Bek eM ee eG en he SR 253) fits 430 ft. 600 ft. 
Beam «(20 Re page OE eR ae ees rks ret hae 43-0 “ 54-0 “ 58-0 “ 
1 Dey 0.) 1 aI AS CA eates Retained a orl ne Gt le llega ea SMe yo Aad rie a 28-4 <“ 
JD GNI OP PReReeeN a oo EMR Re Si o/s. oe SA eee ST 14.2 “ 24-0 “ 21:0) “ 
KSTOSS FONNACE, 4 oil A kt A a ca le a 5,752 tons 8,750 tons 
NGO litrol SHID Ree eer a. n. og Mem err tetas nan Meee Perma ee ee ee ae SOLO ine 
UOWinfo, eee LO. SEES RET. PEL 20 40 30 (on 
lake) 
Ulises SM A cad Meee AMER iy go ee AN S| ra ge le oie pees Hye a 0 
Speed—knots per hour— 
@aliiy Weather. Nw. loca. OF shee ee Ree eae Be nc Ae see ee 10-0 10:0 10-0 
PANN OLALO coasts free Ne eo hie Rea PST oad cost be ee oe 9-7 9-7 9-7 
Coal consumed per day— 
OR VOY ALC. Fs. cckeppeti nas al SEE oad 1 2p: hata ale 16 tons 35 tons 42 tons 
PTE DOLE ae sos aicgeigre chee Mt eT ol ROEM cra cocre eee ak fee 2 ees Sole a 6.te< 
Stores per day— 
At SOR. 55 yp Ton pips an GER eopsdals ed A Se ane Sethe Sak 16% 55 14 p88 
HOMireshh WaLers..cts hac Mins ccm eee EEN cee Dest Dae Oty ass 
Gostmer Ship 4:5) 6 Cah Ae ane em ent to Ee $190, 000 $, 480, 000 $750, 000 
Operating seasons... 5c.). oe a ae atest gee i hacky 230 days 330 days 230 days 
Expenses per day—Fixed charges— t 
terest. -Aiey ; Sa hy) ARP Arne 6 ome ae ee 6% 
Depreciation <.4 24 .oceiuk se RO Re eee Meco kB, 4% 
Niaintenancerand repairoser. .aaeneeetrertnc Hoe eee 3% 
138% 
DO pena res oc. ics stl Atay ees a Rae cee $107 $189 $414 
ETS ATIC SUSTENANCE: (is cer otic ate Ie ac newt 70 132 105 
Coplton Voyage Ay ihn kiks tk. ck Nee eee ee ea eee et fe 80 175 210 
100K 018) mens av ON Aeon came ate ree OD 8 10 te ee 13 27 30 
pieinevandsdeckstOres.). ean ee Leer Re rae ec ee ech: 15 33 36 
Wianaceine pt si sccm ott ae le ee Oe ree ee ea ae 5 14 16 
Total expense per day— 
OU, VOVELE eee aiiaieee ak tehaa: al eee eee oe eee hf $277 $543 $791 
EM POT de heath dats acsvba's sks ti Seer Nes Se eee oe Ban 210 395 611 
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If voyage between Montreal and Prescott, add 72 cents per ton for coal. 
Total expense per day— 
On voyage, $289. 
In port, AA, 
If voyage between Fort William and Georgian Bay ports, add 72 cents per ton for coal. 
Total expense per day— 
On voyage, $821. 
In port, 616. 
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Compiled from information supplied by Ship Builders in Canada, United States, and United Kingdom 


and by various shipping companies. 


TABLE No. 3—SUMMARY SHOWING TIME OF NAVIGATION ON WATERWAYS IN DAYS 


Ships loaded with bulk freight on Eastbound trip only. 


eS—————eeeoooooooooooooooeeeeoeoqoqoqoqoqoqoqoqoqoooeeeeeeee 


Time of Terminal Total 
Routes route time and time 
delay 
Existing Routes— 
A. Fort William to Port McNicoll and return................. 4-24 3-50 7-74 
B. Fort William to Buffalo and return........................ 6-80 3-50 10-30 
C. Fort William to Port Colborne and return................. 6-60 3-50 10-10 
D. Port Colborne to Montreal and return..................... 6-20 3-25 9-45 
E. Gananoque to Montreal and return..................2..... 3-00 3°25 6-25 
ft erescott to Montreal and returnien..).o 004.40 2-60 3-25 5-85 
. Montreal to Liverpool and return 
Outbound via Sydney—Inbound via Belle Isle............ 25-95 4-00 29-95 
K. New York to Liverpool and return........................ 27-10 4-00 31-10 
With Welland Ship Canal— 
- Fort William to Gananoque and return..................5. 9-10 3°50 12-60 
H. Fort William to Prescott and return....................... 9-30 3-50 12-80 
With Welland Ship Canal and St. Lawrence Deep Waterway— 
I. Fort William to Montreal and return.....................-. 11-20 3-50 14-70 
a 


TABLE 4.-STATEMENT SHOWING TIME OF NAVIGATION OF WATERWAYS 


(Ships loaded with bulk freight on East bound trip only) 


A. Fort William to Port McNicoll and return— 
(Standard Ship—600’ x 58’ x 21’ draft) 


Apuockagesiatl0*S Hrs. one meme yn fe ene mee aA te Ck ee = 1-6 hours 
2 Miles canal 200’ wide at 5 m.p.h 0- ss 
38 “ “ 
112 “ “ 
930 “c 6é 
101:97 “ 
merminal time. ...5 152 65 eee <0 te RRR Phe ok we te eee oe 
Total times. 557i eae Cre ea UE Uren ick on, inte abe MM. scp nak 
B. Fort William to Buffalo and return— 
(Standard Ship—600’ x 58’ x 21’ draft) 
Zibockages at.0:S:hrs {ieee aaa ee an ee = 1-6 hours 
2)Males' Canal—200’ wide ats mph.) )oee. 5). ee. =O 4Q <c 
104 “ Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h.................. = 11-55 << 
DOO CUR iverat: 10m puheennens ve uree cee | he aan cs se OE Ad = 20-00 
1eo20wo ee Lake at Limp nee) nse teenetre ar no). Re CRE + #=129:-60. 4° 
163-15“ 
PEDO N CAG. 5, NAS Oe I Llores Gas da vicne dows etn cea eke oe 
Motel Gipsess : tementrte sss. eaters oes oe ieie asuik sia 5 os PCT a eC 
C. Fort William to Port Colborne and return— 
(Standard Ship—600’ x 58’ x 21’ draft) 
2 ockabes at 0: Sihrs: 4s Sane aes Mk Pee) Oi ae Screen ha UD = 1-6 hours 
2 Miles’ Canal—200’ wide.at'5 m:p:h..:./.s00-. 2. nn ee = 0-40 “ 
104 “ Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h..............0.0- =e boy 
200g River at 10)'maip nee eet sh nee) foe Cah Lt eg = 20-00 “ 
1390. "Take at tl mopsh genes ss 82 oes oe ieee es sore Ned e A =126:27 “ 


SiS SSS 8/98: e905) d Whee ee Se: 8 618 16)'6)6:.6 Shy ele. B68) 6:9» a) a ade) 09: Sle elaie erae. 6) al eielele ss) eae so 666 


Oe ee ee reeeeeeereserereeseesnesesereseoeeesesae 
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TABLE No. 4—Continued 


D. Port Colborne to Montreal and return, via present canal system— 
(Canal Size Boat—253’ x 43’ x 14’ draft) : 


94 Lockages: 26,06, bra .ss.:8 dat tice csetew'ne eislete areltromeind © ate eure er = 56-4 hours 
140 Miles Canal—100’ wide at 4 m.p.h...... ce cece eee eee ee eee ee = 40D Ones 
O78 1G) River at LOlmicpeitesecerie erties sieleteys ele cls acm ako ere nieetnle ote ie = Qh Guess 
B19) 85) Take vexity ll srmaiagy aes cpayeeereere te het stay ecet ora et torep = 87 fetish ev asinneyol= = 28:9 * 
148-1 hours= 6-2 days 
MPeormainal time ccscce co! silicate emis peel cya lee © vesicle ele sieve) cel clele) exrievay= ole mmiehee Vel ehcasirackelertr te S20 
Delay—Prescott to Dickinson Landing..........+++ssseseeeeeesee eens esseee rer esees 0: 25« £ 
Total time Asacbuil «ere bieiivae's sidopol. gleytsie Soegbepgleye ohsiel ceekapermmsiiione o!slecletaisan 9-45 “ 


E. Gananoque to Montreal and return via present canal system— 
(Canal Size Boat—253’ x 43’ 14’ draft) 


AP Lockages at 0-6, R88. 02 oye. ess eee e cnet ciel ve vies rt eye ge == = 25-2 hours 
86 Miles Canal—100’ wide at 4 m.p.h...... 2. cee eee eee ee eee eee = PALE Oe 
DARE WE Paver at ol Olrmepys Eile cre erates cia eset = aya nde apeeeedahocacteieberetece, sca Se 
71-5 hours = 3-0 days 
Terminal time! cicdihic deers feiseis sores «cies + oo taayaymhedersibheune 4 Bileiaielathaloig plain ieiweiepelaatelelsiely F(t lon 
Delay—Prescott to Dickinson Tanding ..’.).sscaote ceeewr tae ween ret enerecere 0-250 
GAA ai eh eons <5 eee NG Mena. renee Sel stot & 6-25 “ 


F. Prescott to Montreal and return via present canal system— 
(Canal Size Boat—253’ x 43’ x 14’ draft) 


42 Lockages at 0-6 DTS........ 0.0. s cece cece eee e erect r err se ceeee = 25-2 hours 
86 Miles Canal—100’ wide at 4 m.p.h....... eee eee e eee eee eee = 21-5 * 
15k. SS River aby O mately < c.c «+ oleic aie vleisielepentetsle(e/«l\cleiersilolerolars =154 “ 
62-1 hours = 2-6 days 
Tarr inal G11 ae oo ee eee ae Ree te leielouclo nieve. 81s Sisleletetahiolelels wield vlelere aalere fe clelsre interes leit ere 0 “ 
Delay—Prescott to Dickinson Landing..........-..ee+seeeeeeeenee eects ests eeenes 0:25 “ 
Total time...... at aa Recor: CMR TER ONION HMSInC How OGOUgoDODIO0 5-85“ 
G. Fort William to Gananoque via enlarged Welland Ship Canal— 
(Standard Ship—600’ x 58’ x 21’ draft) 
18 Lockages at 0-8 ATS..)...... 02. eee eect gee tee cert e eee nee sete = 14-4 hours 
54 Miles Canal-2200) widerato mph.) 0. s).tyseceee oe dele deine = )108> “s 
104 “ Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h..........-..-05-- svt Ghee 
[5A ee Ri ver erbrl Onmmapelne meters ove c.to slclercto tale tolakatebetetereret lel lelates lelsye =FO5 gros 
1,700 . “ Lake at 11 m.p.b... ee. i ee. eee eee cee eter tet e erence =154"5 ES 
216-7 “ = 9-1 days 
Marminalbeerrmes cc.) clerccaiat cease aieiale’e a slalaljalctaletetstabonayers) say aistelelslel= tere. sus ale Mme thers ta ehenstelane oi Sia oy 
Total time..... NO oid a wae ale lala bie tare alate tom reverd oteraletss olelene Mel sheie ssl easton een 1226s 


H. Fort William to Prescott via enlarged Welland Ship Canal— 
(Standard Ship—600’ x 58’ x 21’ draft) 


18 Tockaves at 0:S:lnrBine seein soso sons eid eslecieie « sua Rsouiyrtaletety eke = 14-4 hours 
5A MilesuCanal-—2007widerat O)m.psb 6.0... 0.0 1s reine oeirieciee 6 = 10:8 +“ 
104. “ Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h...........---+-06- =a EO. aig: 
396. 1y “ima River ab. LOM Del saee o- o/ ch ors nv ob areyorcreeantee <potr ee “amin bye = 32-6 1 “ 
1,700. 8“ Relbake at dima pane eee ele iesto<ns <eisie en scenery ei =154-5 “ 
223-9 hours = 9-3 days 
Terran letra Gciaca eee oisieie ais avsvealale\eise:o:o'e's ie\eibie je, ate eke olals\elstols 1sx0!o[ehelnelabatonntsiexaias ca) 
TSH GAT seas fairer cis vers arenes is «is oceronater a Glenanels stellate sic\e ornieustedstoletalereinonetTelenete 12-8 days 


I. Fort William to Montreal and return via improved St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals— 
(Ocean Tramp—430’ x 54’ x 24’ draft) 


S6iluockages at, 028 WES. cca s vels cre we ee nin cnaie selefelseieia= sie le spinel = 28-8 hours 
112) Miles: Canal--200" wide at. Mmpeb) o.oo 6. <:<clejerwiste bis crteipplstdise = 22-4 is 
156.“ Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h..........e seen eee =plveo iw 
A5G We SOn@baver ab, 10) sl Dellemccirsie sle'sis «sie «icles > 'nlvcie’e o/atelayeiaie ake aer« = 4526 ai 
1.700) Soe poake.at DI mip itsecmseciee con cielo ee.sis elm os nies eleueiee sige = 154-5 “ 
268-6 hours =11-2 days 
PGTTHA TAL HITE. « <:crc. cece uscvs ercle sloieretavove se Sr alnere ectitiee ayalstelgh alent ele eieisls sieslelecs eleupauateloh claiueh 3-5 * 


Totaltimecneesmene Ne ME are CO SAREE To NOREE ROOT OF no BTR OCR 14-7 days 
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TABLE No. 4—Concluded 


J. Montreal to Liverpool and return— 
Route—Outbound via Sydney, inbound via Belle Isle. 
(Ocean Tramp—430’ x 54’ x 24’ draft) 
(a) Via Sydney— 
Montreal to Quebec— 
64 Miles Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h................. = 7-1 hours 
Oi) SSiRiventat 1Opmep ieee ee eee LE Me 8 Pabedan Sh Onrh, Bases 


16-8 hours = 0-70 days 
Quebec to Sydney— 


23 Miles Restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h................ = 2-6 hours 
Ch0b Ase River.Gult ab lOmnyp bene, 1, ee. ok A at. ky =, GDsi0imay “ 
67-6 hours = 2-80 days 
Sydney to Liverpool— : 
2,024) Miles—Ocean at Rly hte 2 <1. cele Ae. cevsacmeowu. tals = 238-5hours = 9-95 days 
otal tae aes VANS iy Mic sole jbieccdaidnersse yeh bard ecicvcisieresateiae 2 eee 13-45days 
(6) Via Belle Isl— 
Blontrenh to Quebecias aliovercet ys: saeet etme. AN. 62 ON le eS 0-70 days 
Quebec to Liverpool— 
23 Miles restricted and Shoal Water at 9 m.p.h............... = 2-6 hours 
oar | Riveriand Guiget 10m pint ian. bess. coc bh eee SY SG hl hs 
2yt08) \S.i Ocean otybh nian yak Weieod Sool nee OG c rae. 
283-5 hours = 11-8 days 
‘Total time’ (as Bello late yen. ice: das: Dewi eae clots soc oboe 12-5 days 
Boer erin! tite Sy woy cee ata Woe aite ool eerie ie ede Oe tee ae 4-0 days 
Matal tinmesRe turn Trip 2 oh. asilsecte « <hs.« « BOM, «1 PE Rabeee. hed, 29-95 days 
K. New York to Liverpool and return— 
(Ocean Tramp—430' x 54’ x 24’ draft) 
i54ac Biles Ocean-—at TLan.i.beed oes «cee ee =649-3 hours =27-1 days 
lesan! Sime. i011 B ee, ete ho tigeess Uae Say 4-0 “ 
LOwl Monee ad ccs ee ce eee 31-1 days 


TABLE No. 5—STATEMENT SHOWING ESTIMATED COST OF OPERATION OF A TYPICAL 
TRANSFER ELEVATOR TRANSFERRING 33,000,000 BUSHELS PER YEAR 
FROM ONE SHIP TO ANOTHER—IN DOLLARS 


SEs Wg £15 5 50 wins bin.e c00.ss CREME ote» Hee aE teow 36,000 
ee ates a. So sans’ boas enteuih SOREL ee 30, 000 
= RCIILNS 0hs  incet 20! 5 RNs oat ile hl et 42,000 
ORRIN eo ise wo S 551348 44d PREM NS Gla Bee 14,000 
SRSUTHDEO OD. STAIN) i 0, 5 caiea ie hens oa ae ee Le, 4,000 
ehortage.and Shrinkage: 5.0.3... BAB cee ss elas iecboce. coke, 18,000 
Tnterest, 2,400,000 at 6 per cent. 898) iuco.< sco eecsecccon,. 144, 000 
PREPIMCIBGION Jo. 8. cies s «6-55 0 cc LE Le ee eee 49,000 
Eraumenco(on building)... s«asdblek tess «doce cccccccs.cc..,., 4,200 
——— 341,200 
Add management and overhead 10 per cent..........0...e.cceeeeeeeee.. 34, 100 


375,300= 1-14 cents per bush. 


_ 


The above figures include the cost of all harbour improvements outside of the canal proper. The 
estimated cost as shown above is about that collected at the Georgian Bay Ports, Buffalo, Montreal and 
Portland on the total handled at these points, taking into account the fact that a proportion of the grain 
handled remains in the elevator longer than the free storage period. 


If the storage period was short, and the total quantity handled was increased, the cost per bushel 
would be decreased from that shown above. 
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TABLE 6—STATEMENT SHOWING INSURANCE AND PILOTAGE RATES—VARIOUS ROUTES 


SHIip. occas case tiene years Canal size ship Ocean tramp ship Lake freighter 
Carrying capacity............... 2,400 tons 8,500 tons 12,000 tons 
Coat. 2 27S Bs eee $190, 000 $480, 000 $750, 000 
Operating season'...-20....... aes 230 days 330 days 230 days 


Oct 1 ner: 1 yt Ost 1| Nov.1} May 1] Oct. 1 nee. 1 
to to to 
Sept. 30 On 31 Now 25 Sent 30 Gee 31| Nov. 25/Sept. 30) Oct. 31 tend 25 


Routes 


Fort William to Georgian Bay or Buffalo— 
Hull Insurance per year............0.0+- 
Equivalent per day.............-+: 

Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton} $0-0375| $0-05 | $0-0625)........)........]......-. $0-0375| $0-:05 | $0-0625 


Fort William to Gananoque— 
Hull Insurance per year.............+-+- 
Equivalent per day................ 

Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton 


Fort William to Prescott— 


Hull Insurance per year...............-- 6% OU olissteesrels cal etevaversuate sieve waists 6% 6% 
Equivalent per day...........----- 5 


0 $50 $50 
Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton| $0-065 | $0:065 | $0:077 |........)........]-.-00 ee $0-065 | $0-067 | $0-077 


Fort William to Montreal— 
Hull Insurance per year...........0000-- 
Equivalent per day...............- 

Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton 


74% TLOG| ccavavstercroe| Raat 6% 6% 6% 
$62 Lorry ll aes og ee er $195 $195 $195 


Fort William to Sydney— 
ull Insurance por VOar nay anis see ceed eeidiers.: + «= s|is s swlersreys 6% 7% TEGO gis forse avo We oe mall oiatere easels 
Equivalent per day 3 $88 $102 S100 eee eects seal eeeeeeas 

Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton . eof $0221.25) $0=239"| SOS 2681 e eciecrace| oie sersiorel eeeisrnees 
Piotace per returm trip above Gulf) 22 ccfae cee + <|iecis cscs =| se ee cease $660 $660 S720) licraveeraietotlltare shceravale | ameieteretaners 
PUOLALO At SY CHOY ee secs hoes are OTA erro ial erereiois 13: |selstsiemieiers $75 $75 $75 es cnde ae. eel eee a8 


Montreal to Liver pool— 
LUI INSUPANCO: DEL CALs cs ce dcsse cere Mette CHIE |= sieie ovelo:s| sisin-evoetets DIA ems A MeN DY Alero a Sa toriocs. 4 @csneacs 
Equivalent per vearss sas koe nee meee fis enic gael peetemes $73 $77 ; +: ane Iara Ace Iseearr dao 8 lic Sea 

Cargo Insurance per ton at $50.00 per ton}........[......--}eeeeeeee $0225.) $0232" 1 $0245 os tect crceieteerd ntace a eters 
Pilotage per trip—Canadian end.........:)ecceees-[ecee sce] coven $331 $331 $860) ||. decccd| ibe cantl ascete ar 


Sydney or New York to Liverpool— 
HulliInsurance- per yearns «55 acter uieterl taste terete ieee, os .ove:«.4| jalerusierels 4% 24% Wh Ghisers Soeh oheahs sea pteeneets 
MGuivalent pemaa vermisse etre | ees el ote JS.o os se Horetstersnetees $37 $37 SOU tA ees crtelte! ac ciaohleete ste ater 

Cargo Insurance—per ton at $50.00 per ton} ........).....eee}eeeeeeee $0125) |" S0815 4 SOshG dan ccte coh cme ostee ee itoimantes 
Pilotare—New VOLK see «ics vas etme eee tele ladles a.c.e-arslell auecetefe eer $200 $200 S200 ee ae eo Sotrote watch cl crarsrelareele 
Pilotaré—Sydneys siiasae cle oc divestments eet bls e.s s.cctell ecroeterees $75 $75 S75 SE SPRING toe erecs ote eietoterale 


TABLE 7._STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN—VIA 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF CANALS (FORT WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL) 


Assuming No Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Port Colborne—12,000 Ton Ship— 


Coal consumed:6:6.daysiat 42enteeeneci es asses eee nne = 277 tons 
Goal consumed 3-5 days atc GaeeL ier iets sh sient = Die pets 
Stores consumed 10-1 days 86 5.2.......5...00sececccces = 5O. ree 
Neticargo=12,000'tons less.erercae ciel ees cietetee eters 348° S. .= 119652 tons 
6-6 days on voyage at $791 earls letelete 7 total ate!clalerelets elels =$5, 220 
SO GRY SIN port at SOL a suerte ee tortotietohe telat telalaratetettots = 2,140 
Insurance—Hull—10-1 days at $114...............00eee =i iy be 

Cargo—11, 652 tons at 0-0875................ = 436 

TDotalicost:. Baecmrrire ch ieee cteitrter. scaiis ole mcermune $8,948 per 11,652 tons =$0 77 per ton 
‘[ranster at ort Colbornermtill4e-speribUsh.. ..<.¢. .<as acuieine cca e cee este cane siente ates 042s 
2. Port Colborne to Montreal._—2,400 Ton Ship—Coaling at Charlotte— 

Coal consumed 6-2 days UNG Me ie ccs cig = 99 tons 
Goal consumed 3s "27 day Sater eres cs cen cess == 8 
Stores consumed 9-45 days at 2:0.............0. eee ee eee = 20“ 
iNet. cargo =2,400tons léss:..cwsasieeeree te atte coe ec eae cee Taf rir 2 2a CONS 
6-2 OSRV5 OD VOVare Ab Sail say seeier ae ce eisne celssies le aes =ClenlG 
So 2P ARVs IM Ore Al Sols cree cements etn e cinenicecm tae = "682 
Insurance—Hull—9-45 days at $62............ceeeeeeeee Seay 

Cargo—2, 273 tons at 0°0875............0.005 = 199 

Totall/cOstascccs psc me ten menace ann ie sae =$3,183 per 2,273 tons =$1 40per ton 

‘Transfer‘at: Montreal at 1-146. per Usb scc.oc crea ccc ciclo core erein ere revere toleceisioicte erties ateietecaielte 0-42 “ 


| 
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TABLE No. 7—Concluded 


3. Montreal to Liverpool.—8, 500 ton ship— 
Outbound via Sydney—Inbound via Belle Isle. 
Coaling at Liverpool and Sydney. 


Coalkconsumed 10 days'atisds, gets: «cccsesonsdeecee = 350 tons 

Conkconsumed 42) daysiat o-D- eure ase nic nee fees = a (ees 

Stores consumed 15 days at 16............... Pisaraleealeee = 240 “ 

Net cargo—8,500 tons less......cc.c..avecccccecccevcccs 601 “ = 7,899 tons 

ZoOdIGayS ON VOVase a go4ou wee te aaie due ce cocsee con =$14, 091 

#-O0'days.in portiat $395.4. ae eee te co abaeoes an 1,580 

Insurance—H ull—25-95 days at $73.............eeeceees 1,892 

Cargo—7, 899 tons at 0-25 7: 1,975 

Pilotagesto Montrealy2. £2 big sh eeie sito ves « Pe 331 

Ppilotage to Sydney: tor. coalesnatemee meen ce che ccs. 75 
BLOUALCOSLS atk Maher oR IEE sien are ee often nit § $19,944 per 7,899 tons =$2 53 per ton 

Transfer to warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per bush............0.ccccesceceececcce Onsn aes 
otalscost—May Mitonsentmolsaarat sdaian son ook Lathe ants sob as ee anes $5 87 “ 
HOtAal Cost—Oct, LitolOChmolicyee davand seo dee ca tine doe dons cane uaien de 595 
Oca COSt— NOV cel COMNGMepOU cot sare tee etal el a elani Siete nn aoe ord tenes Gas: 


TABLE 8._STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN—VIA PORT 
McNICOLL AND MONTREAL (FORT WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL) 


Assuming No Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Port McN icoll.—12, 000 ton ship— 


Coal consumed 4-24 days at 42........... cece eeeeeees ~« = 178'tons 
@oaliconsumed.3-5. .daysiation eee ene. = DAE 
Stores consumed 7-74 days at 5..........0ccccccecccecce = 39 
Net cargo—12) 000 tons less. ...s8sie on. e case densee aves 238  =11,762 tons 
AWedays On VOyare ab $S21., eee ee en ee ese e. = $3,481 
ScOUGay sin portiat: $016... a ne eee = 2160 
Insurance—Hull—7-74 days at $114...........c0ceec cee = 884 

Cargo—11, 762 tons at 0-0375................ = 441 

Totalicost? oo ace (ce CCE ee =$6, 966 per 11,762 tons =$0 59 per ton 

Ebransferatieort). Me Nicoll ate l4canem pusher erin mee... sale ne en Lh 0:42 “ 

2. Rail to Montreal.—365 miles at 0-58 per ton mile............cceccecceccecceccscceccecs $2 12 per ton 
rbransten at Montreal.at 1-140. perbushiy sasaaatemaes cee asashewne a ee one oan 042 “ 
OMVLONEL EAU LO LITUCLPOOURE ooec Pate SEMEN oe Sat Ta SE OTN Se eb ga eae 2 EE $2 53 per ton 

As shown on Table No. 7. 
Transfer into warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per bush..............ccceeccecuccces Orss~ 
Total—May 1 to Sept.sObsrescs congeners eae te lone ee eee, Se $6 41 “ 
Lotal=-Oct. 1: to‘ Octe oltre ch eer ee eee uae eee O50) a. 


Total—Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


TABLE 9.—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN VIA 
BUFFALO AND NEW YORK (FORT WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL) 


Assuming No Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Buffalo.—12, 000 ton ship— 


Coaliconsumed. 6-8 days.at 42245000: «5s dcleloe> viele oes = 286 tons 
Coalfeonsumed | 3: didays' ate. some aceon te ee ices = PAS 
Stores consumed 10-3 days at 5.......... 0c cece ec cceees = lis Gs 
Wet cargo—12, 000 tons less...........ss-sscccccccccccce 358 tons = 11,642 tons 
€-3'days.on voyage at (Ol...) enon einen aan een =$5, 378 
DLOLOSVS ID POLt Ab SOL Leesan eR i.e eee. = 2,140 
Insurance—Hull—10-3 days at $114................00008 = 1,175 

Cargo—11, 642 tons at 0-0375..............0. = 436 

LOtaheOst SFP as: . Ro Bee rns * wre Aatinieeiars cae =$9,129 per 11,642 tons =$0 78 perton 

Transfer at Buffalo at 1-14c. per bush..............0..00 ipeceséielsncieres dua eas Oss OADe 


>. 2. Rail to New York— 
; SUG Mn TlEstatO-HSiperiton Wail 6g Peers ce, otatoves cial vet slet eich svanncaiehetere a Ae Ae elton eae =$2 24perton 


Transfer at New York at 1-06c. per bush to liner -60................ccecerccececcees 060 “ 
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TABLE No. 9—Concluded 


= 474 tons 
ti “ 


= - 249 .« 
734 “ = 7,766 tons 
=$14,715 
=. 1,580 
= 1,150 
Cargo—7, 766 tons at 0-125... 002. .0.ccccceee = 973 
PALO GA LO wie icicys' MR eRe eee sR TER a 8 200 
Total Costs tuis 2 bic 05 See aa sete hea ct =$18,618 per 7,766 tons 
° = 2.40 per ton 
Liner rate=70 p.c. tramp rate=70 pic: Of $2.40........00.cccccccceceuseccccctcntaccs =$1 68 perton 
Transfer into warehouse at Liverpool—9/10c. per bush............-++sssse+0se eee. =033 “ 
Potal cost-—May«1 tio Sepersd. heey...) 1). TEs ee cee ee $605," <* 
Total cost—Oct.'1 tor Oot. Sl incre cdc cod cs toga eee a LL ena 608 <“ 
Total-eost—Nov. 1 to: Nova SO sresecsee ccs cae had eee te on, Sree opie 5 


TABLE 10—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN VIA NEW 
WELLAND SHIP CANAL—TRANSFER AT GANANOQUE (FORT WILLIAM TO 
LIVERPOOL) 
Assuming no Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Gananoque—12,000 ton ship—Coaling at Cleveland. 


Coal: consumed 0-1 days at Agnes. |... eee = 382 tons 

ix f 5 es OME. 75.00 Cope ae Mee = 21 ss 
Stores s 12-6 Oh sue Sea eee = 63 - 

Net cargo=12,000 tons lessui,................--..-, = 466 tons =11,534 tons 
9-1 days on voyage at $791.......... Be esaiee are ok Se eee =$7, 200 
3:0 Cavs in pon ani@Gld ©, 2b. aMMe ele eases cect ale cue = 2,140 
Insurance—Hull—12-6 days at $163.................000- Sa OU 
Cargo—11,534 tons at 0.05................05. = Did, 
LOtaeOsteran x. css je Ree Gs one cee =$11,967 per 11,534 tons =$1 04per ton 

Transfer at: Gananoque at 1+1dejpombuay....... 2. cies ccsak cee a. ce cte se eee 425% 


2. Gananoque to Montreal—2,400 ton ship 
Coal'consumeds3-0) daysiat 1omeserew sl eS 
Reet ge ie 3-25 ee G55 bo Re ns = 8 
Stores a? 6-25 Btn ic ccaeh Es) oS 


Nef Carzo—2;400 tons) less eee)... ee 68 tons = 2,332 tons 
a: Ordaysion voyare at $250. ee iey ce hee = 9867 
3: 201d ayS In porbat, 212. nue veges ue ye TL) ia = 690 
Insurance—Hull—6-25 days at $62...................... = 388 
Cargo—2,332 tons at 0-0875............0...4. = 204 
Total costah..c).).c: ee eer as cours eee $2,149 per 2,332 tons =$0-92 per ton 
‘ranster‘at Montreal af 1-14eipernbuss..c1i.c..... cave chee sse ey eee eee = (0-42 *« 
3. Montreal to Liverpool— 
As shown on-Table No. 7..... ee Gh his Shel chee SCHL REI Shee Be EE Pa Pe $2 53“ 
Transfer into warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per bus........................0.0 0 Ovsoueece 
Total—May, 1 toisept: 80banie. sek. eh ee hse ¢ ener Daa A Lae Se = $566 “ 
Total-OGts 160 Oets Slate cree eee en Re Sco a ae = Duo 
OtE-INOW. A G0, NOUrmOis uss oss + «ccc eee ci ee ene =.,5.91 


TABLE 11—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN VIA NEW 
WELLAND SHIP CANAL—TRANSFER AT PRESCOTT (FORT WILLIAM TO 


LIVERPOOL) 
Assuming no Return Cargoes ‘ 
1. Fort William to Prescott—12,000 ton ship—Coaling at Cleveland. ; 
Coal consumed 9-3 daysat 42............ccceeeeesecee = . 390 tons 
“¢ <f 3-5 s (ed as cat aeee rae ee es = Za EeS 
Stores PE PAS e bi Sti MATE eRe EN  e = G4 aks 
_ _ Net cargo-12,000 tons less........0.0 ccc ccc ccecee ees = 475 “  =11,525 tons 
UASIGAYS OI VOVaseath70 lesen EEE en denen =$7,355 
SOICAYS in portab Soll. etcce ce ee ee ee eee = 2,140 
Insurance—Hull—12-8 days at $196...............0..-.. = 172, O00 
Cargo—11,525 tons at 0-065.................. = 750 
"Rotalicosty) 038,) stot eee ee Se Ma os =$12,795 per 11,525 tons =$1 11 perton 
Transfer at Prescott at! 1-146, per Dus... 2.5 es eeutccls boy ck eevee, tne oe = 0742. 
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TABLE No. 11—Concluded 
2. Prescott to Montreal—2,400 ton ship. 


Coal consumed 2-6 days at 16............0.sceeeeeees . = 42 tons 
se ss 3°20. us a De trast la oicterrneierernstie ac = Bu6 
Stores “ 5-85... * PEK ao8 OU oeeere, = A2eg 
Net cargo=2, 400 tons less... s 5S TRIE cota t REY = 62 tons = 2,338 tons 
2:6 days On VOVAZO AL S2S0y cece s eae es sete tielsleialeleisele ss = $752 
SO GAYS IN POL bh Atisel Zacmace cern eine stthereiaiere ic lereie elete eres = 690 
Insurance—Hull—5-85 days at $62..............0ee eee = 363 
Cargo—2, 338 tons at 0:0875................ = 204 
Total cost. (tee rae ee ects ice esione =$2,009 per 2,338 tons = 2 per | ton 
iransierat vlontres! at tolacepokDUSestm ccc cc iderictlers'e ollolal-ialolnielelaieisitie ce msinie a's ofelsle sieieler 
3. Montreal to Liverpool— 
Aciahown On “Lable. NO emma toe Mera cilststeters he laletinete s'cloteiais\ sls aisintelciareiretsiaelersivie ere ts 2 Some 
Transfer into warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per DUS...........cceeeceeesesessseseseee O33 & 
Motalkeost-——May 1 tomseptoly. sees: ceed alee a ctonle piles crs at oe teins ea tanger + ay AO 
otalicost—Oct. LAO OGESL, os... Aalsette wlepath TINE Se wis tw'sh dip Sto. a> citye vate oki Stel. s sf aster as 
Total cost—Novi lL COMNG We CON cieisce scctotel ere cla hs uate stents soi ie '> Shapaiaateus ciciargfoitiaiedets $5.93 * 


TABLE 12.—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN VIA NEW 
WELLAND SHIP CANAL AND ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY—NO TRANSFER— ~ 
(FORT WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL) 
Assuming no Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Liverpool—8,500 ton ship—Coaling at Taverpool and Cleveland. 


Coal 0 ae a 5 days at Be, tons Rai Ben tele Mee ate rs i tons 
ai 8 BETA Se RE NAR = 1 
Stores oe 13. Olwirss 18, ee de aia's ES = 208“ 
“s “ (on 2 Bits, os sr ardvehaectsbeerer. = Bisnis 
Net cargo—8,500 tons léessi. oicces sess geese cee: 904 “ = 7,596 tons 
37-2 days on voyage at $543.........cee cece serene eee ees = $20, 200 
4-0 days IM POL, Ab! $s95.... aces cis losses clei siete clsiat-velere = 1,580 
Insurance —Hull—(Fort William to Sydney and return) 
18-2" daysiat $881.2... See aeeinee ee res = 1,600 
(Sydney to Liverpool and return) 22 days at $37.. = 815 
Cargo—7,596 tons at 0-3375............. = 2,560 
iil Oy cht: Et a OE ened, iid a oew ee Hac old Oe Gad = OOO 
Total costs 4.73.15 irre ahaa sees Ps oe eta aa Sorel $27,415 per 7,596 tons nee 3 per. ton 
Transfer into Warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per bus..............-. ccc eee eee e eens 
Rotal—Mays lito: SeptssOaectwerc cert eee rae ae cvsinta b SectenmeattanaleTovats siscare eae EEO hg 
Totsl—Oct 1.00 OCtaclecet on ie cece Oa PR oe ace et See ora. sc Sans $403 * 
Total Noval toxNovea eben ara cists ott cats oink sic sis clot Moms aki eielelebereke or sisiesene Sf 24 


TABLE 13.—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN VIA NEW 
WELLAND SHIP CANAL AND ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY—TRANSFER AT 
, MONTREAL—(FORT WILLIAM TO LIVERPOOL) 
Assuming no Return Cargoes 


1. Fort William to Montreal—12,000 ton ship—Coaling at Cleveland 


Coal consumed—I1- eueen at a Rae nars len tags ETA ae = gh tons 
OO Rane | pan ON Na trates es) Siete es simon ee = 
Stores rd 14.7 oe Hick <A Gia ue as I IS = 74 sf 
Net cargo—12,000 tons less..............00cceeseees 566 “ = 11,434 tons 
Mie aAdays oni vOyace au Slolccste es eect ie ree tees = $8, 859 
Pe SEDC A eM POT Ab AOUL La cicscropttaemese sensi uek-acheseMckeuai Lame ==) 2,140 
‘Insurance—Hull—14-7 days at $195...............00000- = 2,870 
Cargo—11434 tons at -0875................. = 1050 
Total Cost.....ceh sevens «canes mele Serer oete te eratetsca ote are =14,919 per 11,4384 tons =$1 31 per t ton 
Transfer at NLontrealiat Lo 140e pers Duss actrciouis sic citer e ainiale «2014 sje ajsteletecie's sleiclsievateleis << o\6 os 042 
2. Montreal to Liverpool— 
TAS SHOWN ONCLADIOL Ee occpeaeetee «careers crore areas alates aroy eros ieleiele tesa’ o Maughan oles suierale OTTERS the! 
Transfer into warehouse at Liverpool at 9/10c. per bus............ BE Fain Manele «so steiate Ossie F 
Total—May 1 to Sept. 30..... Myc) hem R OE age tr is Rts oie a eK mune Maleate ciate cere at $459 * 
Toti—Oet lato Oats clasts verte secede nee eeinc Serio aa rir me cbiscteere crea 1660 < 


BN EIN ay ford MALPOYE NON EL A Se eee Oe om hed alee BA AIO e MO Eom ACH MRO OCS etc $4583... $8 
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TABLE 14—-COST OF TRANSFERRING PACKAGE FREIGHT FROM RAILWAY CARS 
TO SHIPS AT MONTREAL 


‘Transier—Freight car to shed.) acumracratrscveciecsseior elise cca. ofS rete $ 0 25 per ton 
Transfer—Shed to. ship. (Stevedoring). 0.0.0... cece usc nes seeaatlsseceioesd Q@ 70) 6 
Shed rental ($100.00 per day, 8 days, 8,000 tons cargo................ee000- O10 nes 
Wharfage charge (See Schedule) Sulphur 20c., Sugar 20c., including 4 days 

storage alter ships discharzenh cess csi 5 «<0 ya c-loctstelt «Saloons oc ORR Ae 0 20, .4 
Switching cars—$2.50 each, say 40 tons..............0. cc ccee teeter eeeeees 004 
Ship losses due to detention in port 4 days.............. 0c ccc ec cece veeuees Ois6 iis 

$ 1 67 


TABLE 15.—COST OF TRANSFERRING BAGGED COMMODITIES SUCH AS FLOUR OR 
CEMENT FROM CANAL BOAT TO STEAM VESSEL AT MONTREAL 


Transfer—Canal boat to shed (stevedoring)...............eceegececeeeeees Q 25 per ton 
Transfer—Shed to ship (stevedoring).............0 00 cece cece eee eeeeecees 0°65. OF 
Shed rental—$100 per day, 8 days, 8,000 tons cargo.............00-ccee cee O10R eS 
Wharfage charge—Flour 11c., Cement 10c................. 00 ccc ee eee cece OAM 
Ship losses due to detention of ocean ship 4 days............cccceccececees 0°36. ~< 
Ship losses due to detention of canal boat 2 days...............0.eceeeeees O28 4S 


TABLE 16.—COST OF TRANSFERRING BAGGED FLOUR FROM RAIL TO SHIP OR SHIP 
TO RAIL AS AT FORT WILLIAM OR PORT McNICOLL 


Labour cost of transfer—Ship to car through shed................0eeeeeeee $ 0 65 
Expense of office tally demurrage and watching................cceeeeeeeee 0 13 
Exponseoliproviding shed ery. Wise tere. «55 « << Cen are uae sce re ee paler 0 10 
Expense of port equipment and power..............000cccccccseccesecwece 0 10 
Ship losses due to detention for unloading—5 days.............00ece cece ees 0 41 

$ 1 39 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by various shipping firms. 


TABLE No. 17—TABLE SHOWING TONNAGE THROUGH THE CANADIAN AND 
AMERIGAN CANALS AT SAULT STE. MARIE 


Up bound Down bound 

Year _ | |] Grand 

Can. Canal | Am. Canal Total Can. Canal | Am. Canal Total Total 
DOUG Hae coisas ais 1,429,646) 16,310,155} 17,739,801) 15,373,354) 58,775,064| 74,148,418] 91,888,219 
ROM eereeis + coi 1,610,082) 18,157,331} 19,767,413] 13,841,966] 56,204,519} 70,046,485] 89,813,898 
MOIS ees cos 1,238,477) 18,156,298} 19,394,775} 11,683,170} 54,602,382] 66,285,552] 85,680,327 
NOLO Me so. Re csye 579,030) 14,825,307] 15,404,337 8,558,929] 49,272,276] 52,831,205] 68,235,542 
O20 eer ies « atone 475,785) 15,342,708] 15,818,493 2,004,899} 61,459,104) 63,464,003] 79,282,496 
102 es 349,524] 15,795,769) 16,145,293 1,648,068} 30,460,755) 32,108,823} 48,254,116 
OZ Fetes. 6 cis wins 367,515) 10,679,725) 11,047,240 1,341,545} 53,676,098} 55,017,643! 66,064,883 
MOD Bere cc tis. ces 520,392} 19,622,311} 20,142,703 1,735,537) 69,498,591) 71,234,128] 91,376,831 
Me Gis cuss 'a 338,232} 14,858,415] 15,196,647 1,293,316} 55,544,882) 56,838,198} 72,034,845 
TOD Dietetics sale 363,896} 14,206,509] 14,570,405 1,271,074] 66,030,220) 67,301,294] 81,871,699 
NOZ6 sree cs cers 428,849] 15,720,033] 16,148,882 994,426] 68,538,307] 69,532,733! 85,681,615 


Taken from Canal Statistics published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE No. is—TABLE SHOWING TRAFFIC THROUGH WELLAND CANALIN TONS 
———— ———— 0008080858686 


Year Upbound Down- Total 
bound 
91OF Gnd CORRE Ar Tice irate 0 eosin Seed taco Rot hee a ae 724, 834 1,601,456 2,326,290 
LDL ee 8 Ns, crascttire eo afsieethc csttaa es oe oh dat ate feles 842,919 1,694,710 2,537,629 
DES steretater crore Soh vasersss\ oc aces ters harap Teme oie MNS 650e ek cate «sie odbchats 825, 722 2,026,198 2,851,915 
OOS eeiahes cs CARP E'S: SORE Re es ieee Ee ee eee Os 1,005, 103 2,565,611 8,570, 714 
BR A yetater steers) syareraven'ovavasdycuiter tr choo volek arcane aR Tote EOE LS Sisaseobe INE 856, 049 3,004, 920 3,860, 969 
MD US raerereers tire is's 6 coke hod Doc ae EE ee ree Meco on Beta ee 756,460 2,804, 552 8,061,012 
OG Biotec k i SS ko A ee Pe Me ee ee 499, 621 2,045,348 2,544, 964 
LOU eee 55,5 h5 TIER Ia Tee ries 318, 186 2,177,356 2,490, 542 
HBL eb aenerene pers Poser ts ron ovina Nova svel-avavetone So PERCE PMC A TST RR cous vey slevm Sisiehonoyatens 133, 692 1,843, 483 1,977,175 
LOND Bie. et. Ses sietals, Sa.0' ot lnehs Sei inte aeeeToe rarericlete s cette cloiele cbs cafes 188, 463 1,982,316 2,170,779 
MSRZA Neate sere ekcx Popo ich ssesveva aV's-obers ohemore aera TRO Tok Poke tee hshexcuccasichuacahiss 200, 5138 2,075, 559 2,276,072 
OPE Re aeek sc TVeMT le bla ai fis a StScS RAR PONE CMe ot thes CER E ofeklD ais Soa cles 276,177 2,800,245 3,076, 422 
Neen Se eee es k. . Sea 8 ie a ewe ah UR pane Dy 329, 268 8,062,151 3,391,419 
Ba acai erere oye) RE 515) <vesey's are bi os shear once A ET Rocks ceas tics ON te et tiokeces caters 338, 651 3,417,261 3, 755, 912 
EU oobOb bo ans ORE RE EEE ann icrars oot Boe tie Gat cc nt ae en ae 395, 183 4, 642, 229 5,087,412 
MN Birrrcbete cera ire y tay orev: 9ariatsyesnvohchcveneh oye MRO lerh te rt occcuceed, 594,477 5,045, 821 5, 640, 298 
08 AGB ha Ap COO EO EEE MEE COEEE AH fats © Gn et OG TGGE 10 Oso «fae 679,758 | 4,534,756 5,214,514 
VA A OB OALEO OC Eee aan EAEEERIS eee Chola COIR eis oleceo «i ae Seen a - - 7,247,459 


c ner cen ce | EI |e 
Compiled from Canal Statitistics published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics—1927, page 52 


TABLE 19.-SUMMARY OF TRAFFIC ON THE ST. LAWRENCE CANALS (IN TONS) 


Upbound Traffic Downbound Traffic Totals 
Year | —_—_—______——] Grand 
Can. UES: Total Can. US. Total Can. US: Total 
1910 840, 124 3,895 844,019 1, 135, 034 781,699 1,916, 733 1,975, 158 785, 594 2,760, 752 
1911 948, 188 10,772 958,960 1,115, 67: 1,031,075 2,146, 748 2,063, 861 1,041, 847 3,105, 708 
1912 945, 350 13,531 958, 881 1,394, 793 1,123,514 2,518, 307 2,340, 143 1, 137, 045 3,477, 188 
1913 1, 096, 532 7,593 1,104, 125 1, 735, 258 1,463, 044 3,198, 302 2,831,790 1,476, 637 4,302,427 
1914 76, 869 9, 085 985, 954 1,761,780 1,643, 759 3,405,539 2, 738,649 1, 652, 844 4,391,493 
1915 822,454 2, 083 824, 537 1, 201,090 1, 383, 840 2, 584, 930 2,023, 544 1, 385, 923 3,409, 467 
1916 689, 052 9,470 698, 522 892, 143 1,777,399 2,669, 542 1,581, 195 1, 786, 869 3,368, 064 
1917 554, 893 6, 528 561,421 821,799 2,007,924 2,829, 723 1,376, 692 2,014,452 3,391, 144 
1918 444,631 6, 923 451, 554 449, 666 2,129,914 2,579, 580 894, 297 2,186, 837 3,031, 134 
1919 496, 750 11, 843 508, 593 1,001,572 1,381, 454 2,383, 026 1,498,322 1,303, 297 2,891,619 
1920 594, 383 14,371 608, 754 90, 889 1, 768,319 2,459, 208 1, 285, 272 1, 782, 690 3,067, 962 
1921 615, 886 4,509 620, 395 931,857 2,181,813 3,113,670 1, 547, 743 2, 186, 322 3, 734, 065 
1922 981, 130 11, 529 992,659 1, 668, 455 1, 658, 805 3,327, 260 2,649, 585 1,670, 334 4,319,919 
1923 824,940 20, 442 845, 382 2,145, 360 1,550, 786 3, 696, 146 2,970,300 1,571, 228 4,541,528 
1924 934, 086 8,670 942, 756 2,797, 783 1,795, 835 4,593,618 3,731, 869 1,804, 505 5, 536, 374 
1925 1, 298, 243 18, 235 1,316,478 2,882,235 2,008, 275 4,890,510 4,180,478 2,026, 510 6, 206, 988 
1926....] 1,358,233 116, 206 1,474,439 2,992, 608 1, 656, 654 4,649, 262 4,350, 841 1,772,860 6;.128;,701" + 
2 oe TET Re NER CTS fara] jas'eie-o's G2 || vis-0Ve ols Moto nee eee ene einer 5,400, 615 2,512, 337 7,912,952 


Compiled from Canal Statistics (Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 


TABLE No. 20—TABLE SHOWING LAKE AND RAIL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT, WHEAT 
FLOUR, AND OTHER GRAIN Pee eek LAKES IN 1,000 BUSHELS FOR 


Shipments by water Shipments by rail 
Crop year Wheat Total 
Wheat flour Other Other Ship- 
bush. pase at grain Total Wheat grain Total ments 
= 2 
fe eS ee 99,730 13, 230 26,267 | 139,227 - = - - 
US) OS 90, 432 31,782 17,814 | 140,028 - - - = 
| OR VED. DS A 81,700 12,917 25,335 | 119,952 12,029 10,318 22,342 129,377 
67 ae 123,808 9,978 54,995 | 188,781 17,898 8,244 26,142 214,923 
1921-22............| 177,244 14,475 52,014 | 243,733 12,712 9,694 22,406 266, 1389 
POP2-23). oo caoh ones 231,891 16,109 47,988 | 295,988 18,473 8,876 27,349 323, 337 
1923-24............ 275,620 20,269 67,826 | 363,715 8,026 6, 626 14, 652 378, 367 
I A) 157,405 17, 968 79,633 | 255,006 7,800 3,224 10,524 265,530 
me 1925-26... .....2555 250, 129 18, 569 78,562 | 347,260 7,193 3,695 10, 888 358, 148 


Compiled from Report on the Grain Trade of Canada published by the Dominion Buresu of Statistics. 
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TABLE 21—TABLE SHOWING CANADIAN WHEAT AND OTHER GRAIN FROM HEAD OF 
LAKES PASSING THROUGH SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS BY POINTS OF 
DESTINATION IN BUSHELS 


(Fiscal Years) 
——————————————————— 
‘ Georgian Port Buffalo 
Year ——— Montreal Bay Colborne | and other Total 
Ports and other | U.S. Ports 
Can. Ports 
POLO Meets od cs Wiheate. . aerate 563,003] 53,793,931] 88,090,288] 4,127,614) 91,574,886 
Other erainwes teens 3,807,952) 11,882,866] 8,601,669} 4,882,243) 29,174,730 
Totals seat ccs cht: 4,370,955] 65,676,797) 41,691,957 9,009,857] 120,749, 566 
LORE a evavererss: Wihestiw ied teem e tee 849,151) 34,494,678} 20,743,059} 53,880,995} 109, 967,883 
: Otierieraint 2 Poe eases 2,187, 983 9,851,488 4,915, 621 4,733,331} 21,188,423 
Mosalieaeen. nee 3,037,134} 43,846,166] 25,658,680] 58,614,326] 131,156,306 
1921....... 3 Wheatts. om oes cee vee 933,036] 38,322,605} 30,252,063] 83,962,553] 153,470, 257 
Otherterain..252 eee 3,048,196) 32,742,443] 13,307,717 8,016,975] 57,115,321 
Total. .o.somanenr 3,981,232] 71,065,048] 48,559,780} 91,979,528) 210,585,578 
NOD lessee ove sieve Wihea bade scisceesieree amore 2,273,443] 40,472,831] 54,663,833) 129,686,701 227,096, 808 
Other eraini.t \2 canoes 2,965,243] 10,571,694] 11,758,867] 13,863,182] 38,658,986 
Wotalsareeaeteee 5,238,686] 51,044,525) 66,422,700) 143,049,883) 265, 755, 794 
ODS Rear erelsneseit WOR Geci occ: caste teeeaetetae 7,557,935] 53,051,040) 58,982,559] 124,304,529) 248,846,063 
Opherierainy in .cslee seo 7,798,489] 12,917,850) 18,646,247 8,960,579} 48,828,165 
otal... sachin 15,356,424| 65,968,890] 72,578,806] 183,265,108) 287, 169, 228 
PODER Be. oS Wihea tate te ie eee 7,297,453] 42,737,363} 60,163,600) 90,345,244) 200,543,660 
Otherterain 5. anh 5,526,413] 25,274,097 9,186,322] 25,158,247) 65,045,079 
Totals. sete ae 12,823,866] 68,011,460} 69,349,922] 115,503,491). 265, 588, 739 
POZO eta « ccientee Wiheat. oh toad tee 12,053,631] 45,807,823] 39,538,654) 128,280,642) 225, 675,750 
Otherierain’: s.r 9,936,762] 12,970,432] 20,263,029] 28,625,586) 71,795,809 
Totals ssc Acone ser 21,990,393] 58,778,255} 59,796,683] 156,906,528) 297,471, 559 
LO ZG Bees Bierectetins Wiheat. ne to. oi tebe 8,526,874] 51,128,230) 49,265,045) 120,153,330) 229, 068,479 
Otherierain &5.0. eters 5,853,098} 9,188,863] 23,385,667] 20,544,512) 56,972,140 
ALO Gail neenae ere 14,379,972] 60,312,093] 72,650,712] 140,697,842) 286,040, 619 


i 


Compiled from Canal Statistics published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 22—TABLE SHOWING CANADIAN FLOUR FROM HEAD OF LAKES PASSING 
THROUGH SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS BY POINTS OF DESTINATION IN 
BARRELS (FISCAL YEARS) 


Year 


Port 


MeNicoll 


Point 
Edward 


941,100 
2,261,000 
,000 

606, 030 
1,018,590 
1,607,220 
1,255,500 
1,473,740 
1,201,570 
1,407,570 


Montreal 


Compiled from Canal Statistics published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total 


7,061,913 


3,839,120 
4,078,900 


ee 
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TABLE 23—EXPORTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN AND WHEAT FLOUR FROM U.S. NORTH 
ATLANTIC PORTS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


In five months and seven months periods 


Grain in bushels 


| 7 months, 
Year 5 months, | May, June, Flour in 
Dec., Jan., | July, Aug., Total barrels 
Feb., Mar., | Sept., Oct., grain 
April Nov. 
From U.S. Nort Atiantic Ports 

28,427,930 29,996,302 58, 424, 232 2,039,394 

60, 928, 228 51,191,096 | 112,114,324 8,770,401 

52, 554, 804 63,115, 280 115, 669, 584 4,548, 348 

63,873,361 58,051, 757 116,925,118 5,471,699 

44,697,236 68, 417,324 113,114, 560 5,160, 428 

72,528,354 48,274,193 | 120,797,547 4,048, 152 

From MonTREAL AND QUEBEC 

HOD UREN eR Sk ON BOR? Ot | SUNN Sanya one 907,594 55,052, 737 55, 960,331 649,610 
UPD no dd chee eee OCC EIEER Epis a. oe ao oo. teres 2,656,890 71,073, 544 73, 730, 484 1,422,857 
NODS See eco doe aN Che oie ob eos sine 952,842 82,026, 576 82,978,918 1,289,115 
LAMM N cia ik g Cae Leo eS cialeaceb ake heer ne iare oid 943,797 86, 184, 149 87,127,946 1,406, 902 
TICES eeczeumnen its BT AR OSE RI ERR ESTO Pre esc ci dee 980, 904 81,874, 794 82,355, 698 687, 552 
GPG R Merete rer ee el heaiese lays. bist Sidue ore ata eiehe GREE ee 5, 254, 419 82,858, 709 88,108, 128 1,465,974 

TOTAL 
ODT Peso. se So aS Uae ba he oh See aes eas 29,335, 524 85,049,039 | 114,384,563 2,689; 004 
OI2 BEM Tee hh PSR. CE Be 3 «ce SAS olde eo ls 63,580,118 122,264, 640 185, 844, 758 5,198, 258 
Re St. AOE OO CRS EREET EBC cee c. 4 Ree 58,506,646 | 145,141,856 | 198,648,502 5,787,463 
OR 5 a Se ee a a Nn nS eOOOe 64,817,158 | 189,285,906 | 204,053,064 6,878, 601 
NES sae occ SAO REED RIS ao onc. SBS 45,678,140 | 149,792,118 | 195,470,258 5,847,980 
PAU aO b Cac OO OCCUR nIGur Io. ceicnanéee 77,777,778 | 131,127,902 | 208,905,675 5,514,126 


Compiled from information obtained from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 23A—EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES GRAIN FROM UNITED STATES NORTH 
ATLANTIC PORTS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
In Five Months and Seven Months Periods 


Grain in bushels 


7 months, 
Year 5 months, May, June, 
Dec., Jan., July, Aug., Total 
Feb., Mar., | Sept., Oct., grain 
April Nov. 
From U.S. Norru Artantic Ports 

OD Tren yee eacsiea nares roe org be RNA aterm arta ocd <p hunerraal 79,267,014 60, 291, 659 1389, 558, 673 
eects sra'o,ocaccre eave mtrekabaye clec c.al as Cave SRO ie, Wien sreicke ciclo ste ate 52,874, 220 110, 648, 476 163, 522,696 
1 SVS torches pM IORI Eel RS dete oa he 46, 294, 041 24,162,511 70, 456, 552 
ODA sere eos: eib. ss silane SPORE execs whe ale a ERP scone niente viene cone 12,460,974 45,380, 165 57,841,139 
1 REV Aes bev AR RP ah ck San aN ia gt es i 46,365,134 23,911,710 70,276, 844 
171 COSTAE ANS 65 6G SS Bes STThh nice epee COREE a TeMIRG 26,918, 153 27,110,068 54,028,221 


From MontREAL AND QUEBEC 


= 76,587, 528 76, 587,528 

1,468, 703 74,484,751 75,953, 454 
708, 785 33, 005, 337 33, 714, 122 
708, 785 66, 297,713 67,006, 498 


925 1,114, 862 50, 226, 901 51,341, 763 

POLO MPR 5. o. ss <ie ARR Naess, US SOs See SPARS Sate’ s croutons 1, 234,389 33,629,999 34, 864, 388 
Toran 

NS eta is sla cegeateorer inte Me ote ac oe Sicsoat arene CTE ib a i's, sus sco SERRE 79,267,014 | 187,279,187 216, 546,201 
MO eyace cassis ro veP aeRO TORN rae r'o2 ic ote oat CTSe Tein roi neke ste aes 54,342,923 | 155,133,227 239,476,150 
1 OEE RR SIS Hh oc cio OS SRR Om SGin o.c.0 8 AS aU Se emails 2 47,002,826 57, 167, 848 104, 170, 674 
MOD irae 5. vraer rR e teeta sake SAE a teem tte aes fol Soares cote aes 13,169,759 | 111,677,878 124, 847, 637 
1 7A SOC REE Aol S.S.c GE MOMS Bicicied tr aaan ti IRE cree. 47,479,996 74, 188, 611 121, 618, 607 
1 COE CSA ERERER BIC SOAS AIMS Gkicid.itcinis cio ots MER eS See meat GETO © 28,152, 542 60, 740, 067 &8, 892, 609 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 24.-EXPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT AND OTHER GRAINS OVERSEAS BY 
ROUTE (in 1,000 bushels) 


Other 
A U.S. Montreal : Total wheat 
Crop Year Bapiie Atlantic and padien and other 
Pp ports Quebec ae grains 
ports 

: 1920-21 
IWiKGAGeen be 2524 )1.0% «ae  ASEER AEA Monee sv 573 54, 086 25, 825, 6,476 86, 960 
WENOELETAING mies +. cus epee ec tone - 9,907 26, 241 3, 344 39, 492 
Otay ee 5s RR eee 573 63, 993 52, 066 9,820 126, 452 

1921-22 
RGR et a ree aera. & 7,837 100, 009 28, 231 6, 605 142, 682 
ENO ETAL Niple J. const shinee ee come 142 18, 268 19, 467 3,892 41,769 
SROGAIES 3507. oid cgeis aoe 7,979 118,277 47,698 10, 497 184, 451 

1922-23 
MInCAtPer ter. cs. hott s ener er eee 17,830 129, 871 57,031 12,014 216,746 
Othereralns sh .8 2» 2s be aes 384 23, 822 17,465 4, 283 45, 953 
MOtAMER. A. 63.04 c hee Ae eee 18, 214 153, 693 74, 496 16, 297 262,700 

1923-24 
NVTGU Her re eualt siare io die 4.sse cle eee 53,810 141, 069 63, 568 9,423 267,870 
MOE OLL OT ALN ore cics ci svcinte ck avs cieleieterers ere aetete 1,971 29, 380 17, 047 6, 996 55, 394 
Ota yes 22) 5-53 kwh eo eee 55, 781 170, 449 80, 615 16,419 323, 264 

1924-25 
WORE cry t. Mais Mets. ou «cosy aint eae 23,922 75,071 39, 099 5, 695 143, 787 
WEN OTIOVAINN ve nersraritctd dvetsh Ts aah. Ween Se 1,179 36,195 27,438 3, 183 67,995 
PROTA Lee Ans... oe RR ER ae 25,101 111, 266 66, 537 8, 878 211,782 

1925-26 
LTS Bee occ Sechccate ase cayetoncas on ss eysiododosek’gouoveuse tere 52,955 142,174 58, 166 11,798 265, 093 
OES OT AINE Ns 0 BPN oo, csovels, folate cele eee eee 450 32,843 35, 701 4,152 73, 146 
PROG Al ie aio shee ses ee eee 53, 405 175,017 93, 867 15, 950 338, 239 


Compiled from the ‘‘Grain Trade of Canada’”’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 25.—EXPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT, WHEAT FLOUR, AND OTHER GRAINS 
BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 


Flour reduced to bushels at 44 bushels to barrel 
(In 1,000 bushels) 


To United | To China | To United | To other 


Crop Year States and Japan | Kingdom | Countries Totals 
1920-21 
ANU E202) EA eM NOTES Uncen DB 2 49,214 - 34, 758 52, 202 136, 174 
SEHOMIES cry. sc Wide eet et ncn ene 5 as eee 5, 657 27 16,314 8,991 30, 989 
AP GMOLICTAING Ae Nii aatcae Cee ne 6,117 ~ 27,517 11,975 45,609 
Totalost cise eo te eee 60, 988 27 78,589 73, 168 212,772 
1921-22 
NW ATES DO brie died csi ae ob Cee Meee 15,868 3,516 112,419 26, 747 158,550 
MOM ac sires ape ate ober hase ee Sc eee 3,057 454 20, 643 11,294 35, 448 
Ophemorvaimns >... cara: heater eee 4,841 - 29, 606 12,163 46,610 
Total i i tesmerepate eter eee 23,766 3,970 162, 668 50, 204 240, 608 
1922-23 
Wiheate. coe. ui fe Nea eee ee 12,936 3,853 174, 287 38, 606 229, 682 
MIQUE E Rio ator mec ot ee ee eee 1,947 2,260 21,140 24, 464 49,811 
OCHErerains, YORI cone eee meee 3,946 - 37,571 8,383 49,900 
Totals sc seer occa ae Soe 18,829 6,113 232,998 71, 453 329, 393 
1923-24 
Wea Boe Te Ce oc ae ee ee 21,320 14,818 | | 202,571 50, 481 289, 190 
LOUIS oh. ek ee ne oe Seekers 830 3,415 18, 506 31, 208 53,959 
Othergraing eit ck eee 8,681 - 45,022 10,372 64,075 
TRO teen Nie yaa! oie. ate eee 30, 831 18, 233 266, 099 92,061 407, 224 
1924-25 f 
ASAE CCN SMR SARA 31.03 re rao Be ey RTO ee 3,171 3,149 115, 775 24, 863 146, 958 
OUT iS. waar er ree 5a ee 76 HOW 12,083 32, 827 45, 763 
Ouher orang. ncerg tact, cdi: cor ee ree 5,715 - 47,213 20,782 73,710 
Totaleenrer fas A ae ee 8, 962 3,926 175,071 78,472 266, 431 
1925-26 
Wheat, (ibs nee ete 10, 464 20, 618 198, 402 46,073 PETTY 
ROUT soo je: ssc eee ee 76 5,765 15, 158 28, 036 49,035 
Otherigraing?: 3. Ae k SR Bee 3, 504 - 46, 227 26,919 76, 650 
Portals, ak Semeresccvrs ga oer eRe 14,044 26, 383 259, 787 101, 028 401, 242 


Compiled from the ‘‘Grain Trade of Canada’’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 26—PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM CANADA AND UNITED 
STATES (in 1,000 bushels) 


Canada United States 
Year fo | 
Production; Exports | Production; Exports 

AUS) ND ches jas eka joe's aivet banter, ak a1 Gee cA toe ere osc) 166, 744 49,325 683,379 48,389 
OCP Rett ese rcie lc ieraialans Sits is MOLE Atco AEM Scie ee ee 132, 049 46, 329 635, 121 24, 207 
1 se A ee eee aR pS ooh i oe ee 230, 924 60, 348 621, 338 32,601 
NOD ae cacicie. 5 Wl gee ale) shasta Neliccdeate ie Mee eR Ae Rear 15: 5 224, 159 84, 781 730, 267 61, 526 
MO Sse. 5 a's: arin oesdss BOAT Sela tees ok Be EIRP tet ihs vies QS eran 129, 680 763, 380 99, 302 
LUE OR nett) SMU aig a oo, aitoinied 5 ANG ate Eee 161, 280 70, 156 891,017 173,499 
TAS SS Seen teen URGE RERC RRS gh 8 10 a | et a ae 393, 543 151,584 | 1,025,801 205, 498 
DRO sia oi sicalev ce Bee Mer ALONG eats sean TER Pe fete solsets 262,781 190, 820 636, 318 158, 729 
RT ied eg MAI ace ED react teers ARR ey Gu dba On a a 233, 743 146, 874 636, 655 106, 196 
SS Pee ale ssh euaPan eM eovine ai ciara ae mn ef 189,075 55,054 921,438 111,177 
DEORE fate cose sievavaleccvavtensict a: sc) 4 581 c 0 arene eae renee s alee 193, 260 69, 057 967,979 148,086 
Pee ea itese g fa, Meeteiee, 0 wis otal e, Sa RE olen init is 263, 189 123, 060 833, 027 218, 287 
PER iN terenS ie alec fate oka Seer. cs oro'e soy cha RO feo 300, 858 146, 855 814, 905 280, 058 
OAD eters PAR 8 to tore epee tes biccestre ae ere TE TOTO) ox: 299, 786 209, 339 867, 598 164, 692 
TAYE sae Ae no ee eI eee, 80 ae k  RE 474, 199 242,815 797, 394 98, 534 
LOE Meni 3a aie scteraic h Rien ood Oo vere te TO oer. 262,097 214, 631 864, 428 166, 302 
NDZ ie talenytses ac cio heieietetar eile ais1e-o See Ween TT OU ato 411,376 222,345 676, 429 86, 526 
O26 Steins seein MAG Ese canoe Tree REO ote 409,811 - 832,305 - 


Compiled from ‘‘Grain Trade of Canada” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 27.—TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT PER CAPITA 
AND AVERAGE EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR PER CAPITA OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR TEN YEAR PERIODS FROM 1870 TO DATE 


: ° Production 
Year Population | Production A UA TUR 
(thousands)| (1,C00 bush) bush. 

NS AO eae Reistas el onahcrsne (ots anc Yok clo ase eadhe oiere ae eee: 36, 558 247,000 6:40 
ESS tes oS [o> = ar scvp a tarereyauevar chee ePeTeT Osteen 50, 156 419,940 8-37 
SO tee RAM oa. ardm oxentiore tania Oo EE 62, 948 466, 900 7-43 
OU SS GER cd ROE ER Bias sa Dalit iA 75, 994 591, 000 7°78 
PL SDIL  reepecey tones os oxi 015, ,aere oe olstete exten eae 91,972 702, 500 7:65 
POZO Re ees oa, ats valgus s-ste! nic haere eau 105, 710 801, 607 7-58 


Compiled from Agricultural Year Books, published by Dept. of Agriculture of U.S.A. 


(1,000 bush) 


44,073 
124, 600 
139, 400 
171,000 
124,704 
225, 346 


Exports 
per capita 


bush. 


TABLE 28—TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT PER CAPITA 
AND THE AVERAGE EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR PER CAPITA OF 
CANADA FOR TEN YEAR PERIODS FROM 1871 TO DATE 


. : Production 
Year Population | Production ph capith 
(thousands)| (1,000 bush.) bush. 

FS eR ees ccst nate = ie alors selena eames 3, 689 16, 724 4-54 
SR te ccc dros cleats 3 'iGaats aon eee 4,325 32,350 7-48 
BES ON ai reset cic a ds Salus, cle ees 4,833 42, 223 8-75 
OO Ty reeks .titotens haces eee 5, dol 75,500 14-05 
eee ROPE cele Sasase: sveleia, Faded « ASO NEL 7,207 181,770 25-00 
1H nig an ee Bete Tae Seer on OOOE 8,788 338,390 38-20 


Exports 


195, 553 


Exports 
per capita 


(1,000 bush.) 


bush. 


Compiled from ‘‘The Canada Year Book.”’ 


TABLE 29—TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS PER 
CAPITA OF GRAIN OTHER THAN WHEAT OF CANADA FOR TEN YEAR PERIODS 


FROM 1871 TO DATE 


4 - | Production 
Year Population | Production pencapita 
(thousands) |(1,000 bush.) bush. 

GV Gu SEE eR cro Oa 3, 689 72,705 19-67 
IGT Gn. OF GA, Ce RN RETIREE Diy cos. 4,325 117,111 27-08 
EUS OLN UML ARTS fe athe fa lgs aden ms bron deity aah ites agatatereants 4, 833 133, 323 27-55 
HOQMA ERR ccs etic Ss canes Oe ean 5,731 172, 226 32-06 
LUE ee. coals onde ses ccl ogee: 7,207 417,825 58-10 
OD emma Nei: Sspcie cc ale ety sl pane renee 8,788 601,135 68-50 


Exports 


10, 757 
6,318 
7,757 

15, 297 

50, 080 


Exports 
per capita 


(1,000 bush.) 


bush. 


Compiled from ‘‘The Canada Year Book.”’ 


TABLE 30.—STATEMENT SENG TRAFFIC THROUGH MANCHESTER, SUEZ AND 


ANAMA CANALS 


Manchester 


Year 


4,387, 363 
3,293, 670 
4,273, 544 


5, 435, 508 
5, 881,691 
6,830, 879 


Suez 


cargo tons | net tonnage 


12,325, 347 
8, 368, 918 
9,251, 601 

16, 013, 802 

17,574, 657 

18, 118, 999 

20,743, 245 

22,730, 162 

25,115, 881 

26, 772, 155 


Panama 
cargo tons 


3,094,114 
7,058, 563 
7,532,031 
6,916, 621 
9,374,499 
11, 599, 214 
10, 884, 910 
19, 567,875 
26, 994,710 
23, 958, 836 
26, 037, 448 


orice from Whitaker’s Almanac and Panama Canal Records (Official publication of Panama 


Canal 
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TABLE 31—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM 
EDMONTON TO LIVERPOOL VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Assuming no return cargoes 


(a) Time of Navigation— 
1. Vancouver to Liverpool and return (Ocean tramp 8,500 tons) 


16,014 miles at tlm op:h.. cise Seine ria hate = 1,483 hrs. 
Through Panama canaliinsoseckies eee ein oar = 26s 
"Lo tales ae By -s.ciard arc a aed eee etre ee a. 15509" So = 63 days 
Terminal time =2--25-1 s: 5.3 hehe iter isis s\z.010 ohne eee te Sears 
Total time—Vancouver to Liverpool.................ccccceeeees = 68rars 
2. Balboa to Vancouver and return.— 
$,090 miles'atil tin bls oe eee ee anie acres or = (7386 hrs, = 31 days 
(b) Cost— 
1. Rail—Edmonton to Vancouver.— 
Rail haul—769 miles at 48c. + 15% per 100 ton miles............. 0. cece eeccececeae = 24 
Turnaround ti Vancouversss sees ned oe eee ee 40 
Transfer chatge‘at. Vancouveratic. per Dus... 2+ aaniee oad aa decid Geen eae 0 37 
2. Balboa to Vancouver and return— 
Coal consumed BLL GaYSiAb Sd Mees. oc elsc oso cee = 1,085 tons 
cs oy 3 Cm OLOr ene cae ee = 16° 3S 
Store thd eee ee eee = ety DAS wale 
Net:cargo=83500 tons less... : Go mance. slow eile 1,849 tons = 7,151 tons 
8. Vancouver to Liverpool and return— 
Cost—voyage—63 days at $543....................00- = $34, 209 
Cost—port— 5 days at $895....65..5...... ccc sec cees =e 1075 
Insurance—Hull—68 days at $87................00000ee =a 216 
Insurance—Cargo 7,151 tons at .175................00- = 1,251 
Ot alicost itech ouh cee eee ee te aie, CORO =$39,951 per 7,151tons = 5 58 
Panama tolls at $1.20 per net vessel tonnage (return trip light) NAH HEARERS OSPR CIC = 80 
Total May.) toxSeptcsO ieperis velit «leis iovchals crarotere tits scale ee ee eee eee 
Total——OGts) to Octedl eames ai ce ve Je momen eee ok De ee. Shee . 


Total—Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
TABLE 32._STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM 
EDMONTON TO LIVERPOOL VIA FORT WILLIAM AND EXISTING CANALS 


Assuming no Return Cargoes 


(1) Rail Haul—Edmonton to Fort William— 


1,280 miles:at 480: per 100 ton mile: .. ...¢: 2s waa blocrclaedeaoan one nee =$ 591 
Turnaround) ehargerat Horuawilinin,.. ccm oo cee erento cinta eae 0 40 
Transfer charge at Fort William at 1c. per bus............cccccceccccccevccs 0 37 

(2) Fort William. to Liverpool=See able: 7 2s: tae ne eee oats ove See eee ee 5 87 
Lotalicost—MavyilstonsepiaoUacs oo ..s 6 «cc tee ace ace ee RO Ee $ 12 55 
Lotalicost—Octsal to Ocusolies . 0... 25. cece mee tee 12 63 
Lotal.cost—Novestitom Nove 80.608. ao .cee acted een seen eee 12 81 


TABLE 33.—STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM 
EDMONTON TO LIVERPOOL VIA FORT WILLIAM AND NEW WELLAND SHIP 
CANAL—TRANSFER AT GANANOQUE 


Assuming no Return Cargoes 


(1) Rail haul—Edmonton to Fort William— 
1 : : 


200 miles at. 48s per 100 connie... soca «os seen eee cian tee cs ce eeeeee gO OL 
‘Turnaround charge at HortiwWilliam,.... 0... Goce on ie ee eee 0 40 
Transfer charge at Fort William at 1c. per bus...........cccccececccccccccce 0 57 

(2) Fort William to Liverpool— 
See “Pablo NG. 10.6 ez vce omeina slot acca cus « Mae caes SCORE See eee 5 66 
Total—May lito Sep tasO sane csicc ccc eee ces wee cee $ 12 34 
Lotalk—Oot: Tio Ootsel. s. oeole sce caqec cae meee ieee eee $12 41 
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TABLE 34.-STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM 
EDMONTON TO LIVERPOOL VIA FORT WILLIAM, NEW WELLAND SHIP CANAL AND 
ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY—NO TRANSFER AT MONTREAL 


Assuming no return cargoes 


(1) Edmonton to Fort William— 


Rail hau!—1,230 miles at 48c. per 100 ton miles.................cccecccecececece. $ 66:91 
Cur ATOUNGIOhAT EO GUE OLeRValliatn seem teteU nen Teint sae anne mites Nea liar 0 40 
Transfer charge at Fort William atic. per bus............00+.eceeeece000....... 0 37 
(2) Fort William to Liverpcol—No transfer— 
Bee. Table INO G12 cain vac, sae eee CRM ais fa cee tM Tous OR. cer te aah os 3 95 
otal cost-—May, 1 to, Septac0 ce >. tee mele «tale silastic oles GaP Sieg achacsel at $10 63 
“otal cost —Octalito.Octwolls mee tee). ee ee Oe My a ai $10 71 
protal, cost Now Meo NowmesOnr mere sett hs lao Slee cone Sona smce cul ay te $10 89 


TABLE 35._STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM 
EDMONTON TO LIVERPOOL VIA FORT WILLIAM—NEW WELLAND SHIP CANAL 
AND ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY—TRANSFER AT MONTREAL 


Assuming no Return Cargoes 
(1) Edmonton to Fort William— 


Rail haul—1,230 miles at 48c. per 100 ton miles............. 0.0 c0cccceceececeee. $ 591 

murnaround{chargeiat Lorewwilliants coe e on ikc sos cna task. Sed. 0 40 

Transfer charge at' Fort Williams su We eee ee. cop nt el enn 0 37 
(2) Fort William to Liverpool—Transfer at Montreal— 

Beemablo-INO S13. 'F.+.,.ice sso tees ae ee ee te tte alle cote eee he RD. $ 64 59 
Total gost—May 1-f0 Sepema0 s,s ee pete tee ie he ve ois Deg BBee fo oeecen $ 11 27 
Lotalcost-—Octiel fo Octaoless:eeneien mem eteetire cekincin cece itis seein Uskaucte $ 11 34 
Motalcost-—Nov. bi tovN ova oOnes sane eee ee. ack ctor sae ibe eco ke $ 11 51 


TABLE 36.—TABLE SHOWING DIMENSIONS OF STANDARD CARGO SHIPS AS DETER- 
MINED FROM AVERAGES OF THOSE LISTED IN RECENT YEARS 


S33. eee 
Mid-ship D.W. 


Gross tonnage Length Breadth Draft carrying 
(salt water)| capacity 


Feet Feet Feet Tons 
enV caterers eiate cack o's ie) crete, si6v6-cie avs atulerat ol CANOES. cSt eee 294 38-3 18-2 3,200 
OOO Mare ecrsaterees ale arabe" soe a:aru wipe LORENA BETES 837 44-0 20-7 4,800 
OU m a eae ctieltic-s Sls Ce ale Sy «as sic lene EE ae ee 362 74-1 22-24 6,000 
BAOOQ Gs ae rehereshia/hisieit's ss Bias Os @ 3 o5 s/s Oe | 370 48-2 22-75 6, 400 
DOOD Ree ee GS adi wre iid odtisid. 6 Mia csc Ae Sa Ree the oe ema! 398 51-8 24-5 8,000 
BS OOU Meettee ER Clie. Gis,¢ siSfaie.cotnciett ccc TS Co ee Es 408 52-9 | 25-25-25-75 8,735 
OOOO Marrtrsreete. cinies «Siero sa ald a v's os ote an Cte 418 54-0 26-0 9, 600 
SRO Cree eae coir ociee «, dca edie ee Oe neocon 467 60 8 28-7 12,800 
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TABLE 38.—POTENTIAL STUDY (OF U.S. EXPORTS) 


Total Exports Shipped Potential traffic 


‘ Originating i 
Commodity * hh ee ot in tributary | ©Pressed in tons 
Quantity alue | November States Quantity |Per cent 
$ 
Mlirosherse toc. Siew te ee. No. 5,490} 4,976,750 80-0 3,977 3, 182 58-0 
Wheel tractors. . as 17, 558 9, 826, 768 61-4 12,872 7,903 45-2 
Mowers....--...-: ie 79,430) 2,172,228 46-4 45, 504 pt 113 26-6 
Plowstes; ita: cles “s 142,739 3,606,437 56-4 50, 736 28,615 20-0 
Other implements... = Ibs? 44,882,770) 6,329,651 55-0 27,096, 609 6, 697 33-5 
Dairy machinery... 5 aes 1, 811, 266 707, 092 55-6 796, 030 198 24-4 
IPHEUIMALIC CASINGS sci. 2 eld esis eee es 26,256,400] 15,653,482 62:0 19, 827,340 5,488 46-8 
pees ee an oe “7 en aa a 10, 211, 760 2,195, 328 56-3 8,410,440 2,114 46-4 
utomobile parts— 
OTMASSOORD LY: icine --< cleo thes cccenee “ 240,210,852) 42,375, 266 46-3 218, 835, 158 45, 234 42-2 
Hommeplacement....oscsc+ see ce eon s 86,866,829) 21,965,198 59-4 65, 593,420 17,489 45-1 
Meat products...... ‘ ie 1, 553,071,400] 257, 284, 743 55-0) 1,241, 088,600 304, 732 44-0 
Wihostehourc fva.scshicvens: . bbls. 16, 985, 880} 128,951,000 57-0 5, 341, 800 266, 422 17-9 
Tron and steel sheets, galvanized .. lbs. 217,452,385] 10,570,642 63-2 57,655, 790 16, 267 16-7 
Steomboansaeen tase cle sss veralon Bea 288,795, 050 8, 966, 204 55°4 84, 515, 059 20,902 16-2 
Casing and oil line pipe.......... rye 169,881,545} 8,009,672 54-1 31,875, 767 7,699 10-1 
Welded black pipe...... s 161, 748, 948 6, 616, 960 47-1 26,456, 824 5, 563 7-7 
Refined copper.......... MY 746, 947, 346] 104, 288, 116 58-6 173,473,275 45,382 13:6 
Barbed wire. u......... s 144, 800, 247 6,411,485 63-7 9,117,505 2,593 4-0 
a TOURER ope: Se eae cen ene othe vs Pe athe ae oar a ‘1 41,878,406 9,554 0:8 
UC OSES Paes Gee ca ca esis etn 519, , 414, 854 9-4 65, 056, 4138 17, 252 21-2 
Steel sheets, black (iron and steel plates) “ 375,396,953} 14,239,017 66-1 134, 005, 623 39, 544 23-6 
Whoa taaernrriten rae s soe. Be oo oewets tons 4,596,050) 312, 294, 950 72-0 3,151,850} 2,400, 000 52-0 
Automobiles and trucks................. No. 150,687} 106, 088, 534 55-8 105, 637 88, 448 39-1 


Copied from ‘‘Great Lakes-to-Ocean Waterways.” 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


TABLE 39.—POTENTIAL STUDY (OF U.S. IMPORTS) 


Domestic Commerce Series No. 4, 1927. Published by U.S. 


Total imports Shipped Tributary Potential traffic 
Commodity between States —- 

Quantity Value May and imports Quantity | Per 

November cent 

Pounds Per cent Pounds Tons 

ERIE Del ardeeiayninely iw canteens cates cos cine 740, 088, 684] $210, 434, 026 61:0| 482,538,023) 131,405 40-0 
MGOTT CON os ch fot da cists vexntoteichonet vofaysiorercnate n 1,354,416, 251] 185, 680, 632 57-5 451,372, 083 115, 872 19-2 
LGN de SSS Ea eee are 92,873,646] 23,741,348 63-1 30, 957, 882 8,721 21-0 
ING WEDDING i a, dry. tthe ahe RAR OF «siete siere nels CAE 2,463, 562,610) 90,543,959 57-9 551, 152, 000 142, 463 13-0 
\ii@rie riteis s Ae ee ne iam eee. 2,819,532,800} 63,198, 704 60-7} 400,514,240} 108,532 8-6 


Copied from ‘‘Great Lakes-to-Ocean Waterways’? Domestic Commerce Series No. 4, published by U.S. Department 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


TABLE 40.—ANNUAL SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Year 


Annual Report—Lake Carriers Association—1926, page 114. 


Wheat 


299, 488 , 428 
305, 266, 054 
343 , 992, 685 
802,491,589 
311, 939, 980 
239, 709, 161 
155, 587, 661 
151,073,097 
166, 564, 457 
188, 921, 956 
232,584,610 
272, 987, 292 
212, 486, 824 
221, 827,305 
193,319, 247 


Other grain 


131, 243, 352 
184, 146, 191 
199, 654, 871 
108, 261, 567 
197,471, 151 
221,428,039 
75,538, 166 
67, 726, 348 
77,426, 932 
79, 196, 500 
115, 902, 1438 
118, 436, 205 
122, 503, 694 
158,071,977 
107, 568 , 004 


Total grain 


430,731,780 
489,412,245 
543, 647, 556 
410,753, 156 
509, 411,131 
461, 137, 200 
231, 120,827 
218,799,445 
243,991,389 
268, 118, 456 
348, 486, 753 
391,423,497 
334,990, 518 
379, 899, 282 
300, 887, 251 
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TABLE 41—ANNUAL SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN ON THE GREAT LAKES BY PORTS 


Chicago | Fort 
Year and So. | Milwaukee | Manitowoc! Duluth William 

Chicago Superior {Port Arthur 
TODA O ae AONUMA Fame Cine! Map eM Bis age ofc 50,030,000} 9,299,162 853,000) 75,219,188] 295,330,480 
A S150 op MPM rate APONCUIAN Ca MSR AUINTS2 5 aE SIR 41,885,000 /, 923, 520 1,002,418) 183,178,733] 305,422,574 
ACY: OER DOR ie MEMOIRS eh eet PCN PENCE ae Sy 6 74,036,000} 17,918,379 1,495,781] 177,744,554] 272,452,842 
PODS Re AA. eae AMR Raabe ook SSP ca 35,016,000} 7,883,094 581,400} 70,401,302) 296,871,360 
(TAOS De a RA. AUPE ADS Ce PRA le 97,062,000} 18,079,691 4,455,523] 115,717,302) 274,096,899 
TOOLS os id acc oo sce Sree, © Gitte Oe euattee ia 125,904,455] 31,096,475 8,648,000] 75,989,013) 224, 504, 257 
Os See oy saks nheee talmtepeh cies ekaas) Cotes sake tetstes 24,273,000} 11,589,541 171,664) 61,549,289) 142,061,490 
TOO aie ccc 'g. chek) ont auet deta tel cos Bes Pace eae 43, 787, 244 6,931,065 538,528) 44,123,950) 126,923,636 
TOUS. & Ok Ha a ek TO mr pe Mane aS, et 68,842,269] 17,481,766} 1,868,500} 75,481,599} 79,348,783 


Annual Report—Lake Carriers Association—1926, page 118. 


TABLE 42—ANNUAL SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN ON THE GREAT LAKES BY KINDS 


Year Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flax 


i 


Be eter ois toh hcl SUERETMPR MR tans «082 299,488,428] 19,579,683] 46,367,227} 17,238,358] 39,873,093} 8,184,991 
AG ARR Unie climate 305,266,054] 17,187,601} 85,619,558] 19,997,591) 46,946,980] 14,444,461 
Eee ele stew labia ses Fase apace 343,992,685} 27,529,176) 64,902,413) 52,039,618) 36,736,223) 18,447,441 
Us PR Rar ate As OR UR 302,491,589} 20,695,494] 36,352,471) 24,569,086) 18,801,861} 8,343,155 
EA ails tye tet aves tavamaaes 1c 311,939,980] 75,753,473) 51,094,489} 47,391,683) 17,616,554) 5,614,984 
ERE Ea AT Pe ses. 3.8 Se ae 239,709,161] 102,081,410) 74,661,566] 18,197,671] 17,512,548) 8,974,844 
OU ete: aol lbs oleate cn MeaR Dey ads Sa 162,214,922} 11,100,608] 22,404,180) 29,742,290) 10,895,857) 3,287,127 
Ey 0 etree seaeegtemen canals at 155, 853, 099 616,917] 26,267,749] 16,195,400) 22,151,658) 2,298,015 
LAPORTE TERE ce: Sic pie ACR 167,717,891] 8,236,600] 53,311,204] 8,797,206) 7,870,579} 4,849,474 
Reise sls Neneiatee Ree yate. 2 cr 188,921,956] 3,798,808] 44,700,525) 8,752,607) 138,116,067; 8,542,036 


Annual Report—Lake Carriers Association—1926, page 118. 


TABLE 43A.—GRAIN RECEIPTS, MONTREAL, 1923 


Rail Receipts Water Receipts 
$$ $$ | ——____—_—_—————_|_ Total 
Month Cars Bushels Receipts, 
Vessels | Bushels Bushels 
C.LN.R.) C.P.R.| Total GEN. Re C.P.R. Total 
DSM ALI 0: sichie als cee 59 44 103 99, 707 74, 358 174, 065 - - 174, 065 
OWEMALY wots. caia tciele 54 21 75 80, 903 31,461 112, 364 - - 112,364 
IMAPOD Es: 5 te cane ne 52 59 111 84, 283 95, 629 179,912 - - 179,912 
Aprile: 2). dcibs vane 1,331 60 1,391 1,924,010 42,681 1, 966, 691 - - 1,966, 691 
MY Ks bias arlacatecee 3,064 2,474 5, 538 4,429,126 4,843,329 9,272,455 115 7,278,892) 16,551,347 
LETT) chee ERE Nc 3,621 2,913 6, 537 5, 234, 291 5,702,755] 10,937,046 144 9,931,452! 20,868,498 
WE 7k, Sea er tai 1, 200 535 1,735 1, 734, 645 1, 047,365 2,782,010 183} 11,693,737} 14,475,747 
TAioaisor. 22002) Fai. eee 693 123 816 1,001, 757 240, 796 1, 242, 553 198] 13,073,652} 14,316,205 
September... .::)ss ueck 564 641 1, 205 815, 283 1, 254, 880 2,070, 163 201) 13,215,588) 15,285,751 
October)... ee 4,196 2,893 7,089 6,065,475 5,663,602] 11,729,077 145 8,715,365] 20,444,442 
November. :.... 23h 1, 769 1,156 2,925 2,557,155 2,263,091 4,820, 246 142 9,368,522) 14,188,768 
December............ 46 63 109 66, 495 123, 335 189, 830 19 1, 354, 369 1, 544, 199 
Toten. teers che laren 16,649} 10,982} 27,631] 24,093,130] 21,383,282} 45,476,412 1,147] 74,631,578) 120,107,990 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 
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TABLE 43B.—-GRAIN RECEIPTS, MONTREAL, 1924 


en 
SS —— 


Rail Receipts Water Receipts 
——_———————_| __ Total 
Month Cars Bushels Receipts, 
Vessels} Bushels Bushels 
C.N.R.| C.P.R.| Total C.N.R. CPEs Total 
VANUSEV notes 2. «(2h 20 74 94 34, 965 129,370 164, 335 - - 164,335 
Pie@Druany ates + oes ofc 32 74 106 53, 040 122, 654 175, 694 - - 175, 694 
Mare nee facie << sees 36 35 71 56,436 54, 868 111,304 - - 111,304 
ADEE ete. s cielo bie 6 ess 60 161 221 106, 957 320,173 427,180 17 1, 225, 153 1, 652, 283 
1 EA oogh RiGee eee 1,462 1,559] 3,021 2,606,191 3, 100, 309 5,706, 500 234| 17,041,007] 22,747,507 
FUNG Hees shalole ee gees 931 597 1,528 1,659, 619 1, 187, 225 2,846, 844 243] 16,846,154] 19,692,998 
JULY. RR Malaise wed laces 145 83 228 258,480 165, 058 423, 538 2441 16,457,380] 16,880,918 
Amster wise oo. bias 1 18 19 1,783 35, 796 87,579 186} 12,993,838} 138,031,417 
September.........:.. 2,646 1,817} 4,463 4,716, 813 3,613,381 8,330, 194 227| 16,239,135) 24,569,329 
CONE 170) 012) aaa ane eee 5,895 5,967] 11,862] 10,508,546) 11,866, 288 22,374, 834 241] 16,347,169} 38,722,003 
Novempber,.....+50:5.- 8,150) 2,777) 5,927 5, 615, 254 5,522,487) 11,1387, 741 189} 13,077,986) 24,215,727 
December.......,..-- 391 345 736 697, 004 686, 087 1,383, 091 25 1,792, 793 8,175, 884 
NOUS Weed ccc taltss 14,769| 13,507] 28,276] 26,315,088] 26, 803,696 53, 118, 784 1,606} 112,020,615] 165, 139,399 


a 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 


TABLE 483C.—GRAIN RECEIPTS, MONTREAL, 1925 


Pe 2 ee ee ee ee eee ee nt 
———— ————————————————————— —  —meWDDea000—0_00N0qoqouooaaww>—sm=——''-" 


Rail Receipts Water Receipts 
——_|—_______———_| __ Total 
Month Cars Bushels Receipts, 
Vessels} Bushels Bushels 
C.N.R.| C.P.R.| Total C.N.R. CEPR Total 

VADUOATY ice peng cee 82 72 154 116, 267 102, 088 218,355 - - 218,355 
BIODIUALY. «sc c00 eas cos 29 23 52 41,612 33, 002 74, 614 - - 74,614 
MST OD eh cts scc:s cess sere 14 10 244 | 22,828 16,305 39, 133 - - 39,133 
INCE, 3 sopeeeeren os Aaa 655 537 1,192 1,306, 038 1, 080, 460 2,385,498 13 1,223,617 3,609,115 
DMA e's aia svateye siwisraves 2,469 1,347 3,816 4,919, 297 2,710, 203 7,629, 500 221) 17,676,286] 25,305, 786 
UMNO M a ote cies cke Sie lee se 1,705 342 2,047 3,397, 084 688, 114 4,085, 198 187| 14,007,116] 18,092,314 
ULV Mieinc eoe cte cniaora ss 411 531 942 818, 887 1, 068, 387 1, 887, 274 246] 17,589,268] 19,476,542 
AUTO C S OnD CORRE oiTe 151 348 499 300, 856 700, 186 1,001, 042 279] 20,627,314] 21,628,356 
September. .).....0... 473 621 1,094 942,417 1, 249,470 2,191, 887 225) 16,728,060) 18,919,947 
OGiODer: sac deacun sis) 8,512 2,921 6,483 6,997,396 5,877,136) 12,874,532 264) 18,459,799] 31,334,331 
November............ 1,607 1,505 3,112 3, 201, 826 3, 028, 103 6, 229,929 179] 16,530,903] 22,760,832 
Deécember. ..j..5 60 ....< 127 52 179 253,038 104, 626 357, 664 23 1, 984, 736 2,342,400 
Ota gcc. seed Rec 11, 2385 8,309} 19,544) 22,316,546) 16,658,080 38,974, 626 1,637] 124,827,099] 163,801,725 


a SSS 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 


TABLE 43D.—GRAIN RECEIPTS, MONTREAL, 1926 


See eee — — ————————eeeeees 


Rail Receipts Water Receipts 
ee SS ee el LOtAl 
Month Cars Bushels Receipts, 
St Vessels} Bushels Bushels 
C.N.R.) C.P.R.) Total C.N.R. CPR Total 
65 36 101 96, 048 51,588 147, 636 - - 147, 636 
49 38 87 74,877 63, 581 138,458 - - 138,458 
42 40 82 60, 610 56,121 116,731 - - 116,731 
116 69 185i 215; 118 128, 591 343, 709 - - 343, 709 
1,377 2,793 4,170 2,595, 835 5,367, 138 7,962,973 192] 14,918,111} 22,881,084 
1,291 1, 580 2,821 2,526, 661 2,929,517 5,456,178 289) 21,277,019) 26,733,197 
535 479 1,014 1,011,344 935, 683 1,947,027 223| 17,198,296] 19,145,328 
69 442 611 93, 050 858, 790 951, 840 157| 11,009,425] 11,961,265 
419 915 1,334 717,831 1, 786, 321 2,504, 152 215) 13,810,301] 16,314,453 
ROOtODEr Edna c jones 1,335 1,615 2,950 2,581, 002 2,934,901 5,515, 903 212) 13,649,909) 19,165,812 
November. .i.....+..- 1,437 1,581 3,018 2,638, 457 2,807,383 5,445, 840 175| 12,156,306] 17,602,146 
December. :....../...- 192 219 411 329, 884 362, 827 692, 711 8 655, 357 1,348, 068 
Oba lee tates ents cc: 6,927 9,757| 16,684) 12,940,717) 18,282,441] 31,223, 158 1,471] 104,674,724] 185,897,882 


Compiled from Statistics furnished by Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 
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TABLE 44—TABLE SHOWING TOTAL GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS FROM CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES IN BUSHELS 


Total 


a EE ES ee S| eee 


Canada United 

States 
347,027,500 | 274,878,500 
401,241,853 | 204,463,000 
266,431,697 | 352,525,000 
411,340,339 | 211,458,059 
328,603,476 | 406,909, 754 
235,761,403 | 527,209,352 
207,482,425 | 508,827,912 
123,850,690 | 338,037,885 
138,444,225 | 462,258,261 
211,588,988 | 330,095,851 
257,502,321 | 389,286, 984 
836,897,655 | 421,539, 265 
107,866,874 | 520,008,815 
197,083,486 | 167,083,594 
192,548,762 | 246,805,062 


113, 126, 707 


121,513,772 


83,973,126 | 146,404,355 
61,788,171 | 131,728,367 
64, 253,330 | 161,316,057 


621,906, 000 
605, 704, 853 
618, 956, 697 
622,798, 398 
735, 513, 230 
762,970, 755 
716,310, 337 
461,888, 575 
600, 702, 486 
541, 629, 339 
646, 789, 305 
758, 436, 920 
627,870, 189 
364, 167, 080 
439, 348, 824 
234, 640,479 
230,377,481 
193, 516, 538 
225, 569, 387 


Canadian—‘‘Bureau of Statistics’? United States—‘‘Annual Reports—New York Produce Exchange.”’ 


TABLE 45.—-TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY MOVEMENTS OF IRON ORE ON THE GREAT LAKES 


(Tons) 
Years 
Months 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ATO TST Meese at. SRN 1,412, 239 230, 854 176,211 136,161 14, 184 659, 387 2,120,715 9, 664 
NEA rai. ae: baad 6,615,341 | 6,976,085 | 2,594,027 | 1,585,305 | 6,671,705 | 6,583,815 | 8,313,984 6,113,584 
WO Beet scataietoncrsleds 7,980,839 | 9,233,566 | 3,600,989 | 6,629,711 | 9,499,502 | 7,583,926] 7,958,486 8,770,551 
Tubys see etl. sown 9,173,429 9, 638, 606 4,047, 687 8,942,336 | 10,411,248 7,280,014 8,531, 250 10,006, 093 
ASUS vathaee 4,423, 133 9,270, 763 4,329, 158 9,016,426 | 10,295,806 6, 689, 799 8,532,718 10,709, 260 
September......... 9,171,550 | 8,923,482 | 3,913,122 | 6,801,299 | 9,096,584 | 6,164,936 | 7,354,873 9,621,756 
OctoberW ii... 6, 201, 883 8, 848, 986 3, 233,081 6,081,386 8,099, 442 5,596, 648 7,004, 443 9,337,774 
November........ 3,152,319 5,305, 738 406,451 3,410, 934 4,938, 249 2,056,141 4,257, 612 3,946, 662 
December......... 46, 662 99,146 - 9, 626 9,894 8,906 po 22,511 
MOtals), é.0i< sec 47,177,395 | 58,527,226 | 22,300,726 | 42,613,184 59,036,704 | 42,623,572 | 54,081,298 58,537, 855 


Taken from Annual Reports —Lake Carriers Association. 


TABLE 46.—TABL& SHOWING THE MONTHLY MOVEMENTS OF SOFT COAL ON THE GREAT LAKES 


(Tons) 
Y ears 
Months — Sit sk eee 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
UAOIGE Pars ts a oeene 1,082, 183 301,572 | 1,242,772 802,641 | 1,105,074 889,248 | 1,693,794 1,015, 864 
Mia Mire iss doaea 3,631,851 | 1,195,732 | 3,559,895 | 1,303,281 | 3,829,871 | 2,433,862 | 2,799,833 3,916,350: 
June 2,089,546 4, 638,309 1,474, 634 4,698,061 2,747,125 3,237,919 4,586, 282 
2,686,888 | 3,554, 686 755,437 | 4,653,109 | 3,418,426 | 3,726,343 4,394,753 
4,408, 788 2,932,101 825, 225 4,359, 850 3,554, 221 3,981, 283 3, 843, 264 
: 3,941, 867 2,200,473 4,396, 284 3,416, 936 3,184,289 3,229,676 3,310, 697 
4 4,486, 434 2, 122, 6383 4,600,427 3,918, 764 3,382,112 3,893,616 3,328,079 
November........ 956, 505 3,319,528 1,541,511 4,364, 213 3,559,585 2,961,110 3,294,469 3,276,516 
December......... = = = ~ 115,307 371,581 473,910 487,271 
POURS scsi ce 21,713,341 | 22,408,355 | 22,412,380 | 18,522,142 29,656,557 | 22,941,974 | 26,330,843 28,159,076 


Taken from Annual Reports —Lake Carriers Association. 
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TABLE 47—TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF FREIGHT HANDLED BY CANADIAN 
STEAM RAILWAYS WITH FREIGHT HANDLED ON ST. LAWRENCE CANALS 


Scheme—Chrysler Isd. Project in International Rapids Section. 
in Soulanges Section 


A. 


Year 


es 


eset ress ee eeere 


ee re 


i 


Se ec ac 


er en ee 


cece were ree erenes 


Total freight handled | Total freight originating} Total freight handled 
(a) by Canadian Steam | in (6) Canada handled | on (0) St. Lawrence 
Railways on St. Lawrence Canals Canals 
Total Total Total 

freight in Percent | freight in Percent freight in Percent 

1,000 tons increase 1,000 tons increase 1,000 tons increase 
Sisto RN 42,376 0 937 0 1,098 0 
Spa Na as, | 44,373 5 1,292 38 1,681 54 
ess ae 48, 097 14 1,018 9 1,427 30 
Bie scares 57,906 37 1,295 38 1,636 50 
Renae cit 63,071 49 1,261 35 2,009 84 
See. 74, 483 76 1,973 111 2,760 152 
SCORES 89, 444 112 2,340 150 8,477 218 
Mae Fee 106,398 152 2,738 198 4,391 300 
come 109, 659 160 1,581 69 3,368 208 
ee c-t 127,543 200 919 — 2 3,031 177 
ee 127,429 200 1,285 37 3, 067 181 
Be 108, 530 157 2,650 183 4,319 295 
Ds ici 118, 289 180 2,970 217 4,542 315 
14 Se 106, 429 152 SHG! 299 5, 536 406 
ha eae 119,850 160 4,180 346 6, 206 468 
re es, 122,476 190 4,350 364 6, 128 460 
A eerie 121,616 188 5,847 470 7,913 628 


(a) Taken from Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada. (Dominion Government Publication). 
(b) Taken from Canal Statistics. 


TABLE 48—TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL CHARGES AND BENEFITS FROM DEEP 
WATERWAYS PROJECT 


Overall Cost. 


Thousand Islands 
International Rapids 
Lake St. Francis 


Section 


ROMIAN BOS su. se. bis cieceroiene sees © GER RMER Teas oes cial RAO roe 
HIER GLB RDIG oistcestate's sae. ie asciicl< 4.006 RARE pote = Sensis tere meets tonsa 


(25 feet depth) 


(Dominioa Government Publication). 


Hungry Bay—Melocheville Project 


Interest during 
construction — 
First cost and market- 
ing period 

1,100,000 $ 55,000 
271,814, 000 72,164,000 
980, 000 25,000 
33, 640, 000 2,555,000 
53,000, 000 6, 890, 000 


360, 5384, 000 


81,689,000 $442, 223,000 


B. Annual Charges of St. Lawrence Project, assuming wpper lake channels improved for upper 
lake navigation free of charge to St. Lawrence Project— 


Interest on 1st cost—5 per cent on $360,534,000 


Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $81,689,000...........+..---2200 
Operation and Maintenance— 


Navigation works 
Power works 


Depreciation— 


Power house machinery 
Other works 


sla tecata (stata! bee) ei(eli) oe a els/el/sile, »\si:ai'e) 2, ein) @|(6)18/¢ \e) e! @s9¢ el(oi's, pilefaj(al w01 81/6 (01616) 416) 8 4ni's. 0 


oie) Stalece) ee a) ela) eis! PaNeMbis vo/fels 0) > ivi ale) © opie) 0) B08, e)\8) 5) 6:8 a 8) -9):01161 6) 6. 618, 6 6) Sla-afee) a0 4) 9°68 .6.8;'6 


C. Annuai Benefits of St. Lawrence Praect in addition to those from Welland Ship Canal— 
Power—Firm power—1,900,000 h.p. at $15.00 


Additional summer power—300,000 h.p. at $7.50 


Savings in transportation costs— 


Canadian traffic. 
United States’ traffic. 


Total benefits 


For details, see Para. 58 
For details, see Para. 87 


eae) tea oie’ ay ate ce ase. e)c0\\eitel im ve liecie! 618.10) 18 ce: 


Sk ie b Sis bTEpA WLD\eUnie clipe. a\ = o'e ale) Wunild) 8) 8) 'e\¢ 16(0-e) 616.0 (Sib iOG'S) BUS; 61.6) \8 1 6\e\e) 0) 8b ee Ue eioire 


= $18,027,000 
= 4,085,000 


935, 000 
1,482,000 


742,000 
1,482,000 


$ 26, 653, 000 


$ 28,500,000 
2,250, 000 


15, 000, 000 
22,200, 000 


$67, 950, 000 
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' WELLAND Sure Cana 
D. Annual Charges. 


Interest on 1st cost—5 per cent on $115,000,000........... 0c cece cece ccecccveccencceecce = $ 5,750,000 
Interest on interst during construction—5 per cent on $25,000,000..............csceceeee = 1,250,000 
Operation and maintenance =$1,000,000—$600,000............. ccc ececececcecvceccecec. = 400, 000 
Totalannualicharzes=—Wes Gara. veure rere ee iit wee hee = $ 7,400,000 

EB. Saving in Transportation Costs by Welland Alone.........0.eccecececcccucececcuceccccee $ 1,000,000 


TABLE 49—TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL CHARGES AND BENEFITS FROM NAVIGATION 
WORKS ONLY 


(25 feet Depth) 
A. Overall Cost— 


Interest during 
Section First cost construction 
period 
FUbousand Wslancign. 4. fOr, 1.0 ce IMR a cinco) «ite tine $ 1,100,000 $ 55,000 
International Rapids— 
Navigation works only)... neti: «0 oc ohn eat oe 84, 350, 000 4,465,000 
ake St: Hrancisy:: 202 scc. ate emetenc s ts.oe Cee : 25,000 
Dowlangosw esse ob ees ot LC 33, 640, 000 2,555,000 
Machine. eatin). eee os) ees. || OR eee 538, 000, 000 6,890,000 
MO tall fae eaters eR cis vino. eee $ 123,070,000 $ 13,990,000 $137,060,000 
B. Annual Charges, St. Lawrence Project— 
Interest on 1st cost—5 per icent.on'$123, 070, 000. :..2 <a see. dnc. k la, oe le ae eae: =$ 6,154,000 
Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $13,990,000..........ece.0ceceeee = 700, 000 
Operation andmnnvain tenance ster tee rc. Jis:. «= sls Oe eee «ee eee 935,000 
Depreciation pesae als dace see MRO es a oh cc SCM ite CLG LAN ORR SI A ND saat 615,000 
LOD ce seas APR AMEMAE ores. 8 ale ive i SERRA RPS, | SPR I OS rr eo $ 8,404,000 
C. Annual Benefits, St. Lawrence Project— 
Savings in transportation costs— 
Canadian;trattic—for detailswsee par, 58:..... seeekeaaee ote eee eee eee 15,000, 000 
United States’ traffic—for details see par. 87...........0.ccsccccececececceccecsees 22,200,000 
hOtall benelitseereiat rte Aes ls « nlecl Bert Me se ee $ 37,200,000 
WELLAND Sutp Cana 
D. Annual Charges— 
Interest on'1st-cost—5 per cention’$115,000,000........2.2c<ce0+ee1sseecsenvdesseulssee. =$ 5,750,000 
Interest on interest during construction—5 per cent on $25;000;000.22 5. 42218 ose eee = 1,250,000 
Operation and maintenance =$1,000,000—$600,000...........0.ccececececcccecececucucee = 400, 000 
Lotaltannual charees—- Wis e@ suia.a ois oo ashes seers lee rai lee ee ene =$ 7,400,000 
E. Saving in Transportation Costs, Welland alone... ........c.cccccccccucuccececceccceccues $ 1,000,000 
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